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EDITOR’S  NOTE 

Every  10  years,  the  ones  ending  in  “2,”  the  National  Archives 
releases  the  records  of  the  census  taken  72  years  before. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  we  released  records  of  the  1930  census,  re¬ 
searchers  were  poised  at  microfilm  machines  in  our  downtown  Wash¬ 
ington  building,  waiting  for  the  signal  to  begin  their  maximum  three- 
hour  turn  with  the  microfilm  machine.  Many  others  waited  sever¬ 
al  weeks  for  their  turn  to  study  the  documents.  Around  the  coun¬ 
try,  some  of  our  regional  archives  even  opened  at  midnight  to  wait¬ 
ing  crowds. 

This  year  was  very  different  when  we  released  the  1940  census 
on  April  2.  You  didn’t  have  to  go  to  any  NARA  facility  or  any¬ 
where  else  to  look  at  the  census  records  on  microfilm.  Or  wait 
your  turn.  All  the  1940  census  records  are  digitized  and  online  at 
www.  1 940census.archives.gov  for  your  inspection — anytime  you 
want  and  anywhere  you  are. 

The  census  is  important  historically  because  it  provides  $ 
a  snapshot  of  a  nation  at  the  beginning  of  each  decade,  m 
This  one  is  especially  important  because  it  sheds  ir^  / 
more  light  on  a  dark  period  in  our  history,  the  Great  *““■*  t 
Depression  of  the  1930s,  and  captures  the  state  of  the  nation  as 
World  War  II  was  beginning  in  Europe. 

In  this  issue,  Diane  Petro  takes  a  look  at  the  income  and  em¬ 
ployment  data  from  the  1940  census  in  “Brother,  Can  You  Spare 
a  Dime?”  in  Genealogy  Notes. 

“This  was  a  decade  of  great  change  for  the  country,  and  the 
questions  asked  on  the  census  allow  the  people  themselves  to  tell 
us  about  the  social  and  economic  issues  they  faced,”  she  writes. 

We’ll  have  more  articles  on  the  1940  census  in  future  issues. 

Elsewhere  in  diis  issue,  we  share  some  information  our  New  York 
City  archives  has  about  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  a  century  ago.  And 
contributor  Malcolm  Parkinson  tells  us  about  the  role  some  members 
of  the  art  community  played  during  World  War  I — designing  cam¬ 
ouflage  to  conceal  U.S.  troop  positions  from  the  Germans. 

And  we’ve  got  two  articles  about  the  Civil  War  period.  One 
deals  with  a  woman’s  seemingly  innocent  desire  to  find  a  gift  for 
a  dashing  young  Confederate  officer — but  was  she  a  traitor?  An¬ 
other  describes  a  devastating  fire  in  a  Washington,  D.C.,  arsenal 
that  killed  21  girls  and  young  women  who  were  assembling  am¬ 
munition  for  Union  troops. 

There’s  more  to  Prologue  than  what’s  in  this  printed  copy.  To 
enjoy  it,  visit  our  blog,  “Prologue:  Pieces  of  History,”  at  http:// 
blogs.archives.gov/prologue/ 

JAMES  WORSHAM 
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WORKING 


“More  product, 


SMARTER 

less  processing  ’ 


BY  DAVID  S.  FERRIERO 


One  of  the  seldom-told  stories  at  the  National  Archives  is 
the  work  of  our  National  Historical  Publications  and 
Records  Commission  (NHPRC). 

Most  people,  if  they  have  heard  of  the  NHPRC  at  all,  know 
about  its  work  in  supporting  historical  documentary  editions — 
the  papers  of  American  Presidents  and  other  statesmen  or  civil 
rights  leaders.  Or  they  have  a  general  notion  that  we  award  grants 
for  preservation  and  access  projects  at  state  and  local  government 
agencies,  colleges  and  universities,  and  nonprofit  organizations. 

In  fact,  since  we  began  giving  grants  in  1 964,  the 
NHPRC  has  awarded  $207  million  to  4,900  proj¬ 
ects  in  all  50  states  and  special  jurisdictions. 

But  the  untold  story  about  the  NHPRC  is  its 
support  for  research  and  development — a  na¬ 
tional  investment  in  the  infrastructure  of  ar¬ 
chives  over  the  past  50  years. 

Did  you  know,  for  example,  that  the  very  first 
grants  the  NHPRC  made  were  for  five  manuals 
on  basic  archival  techniques  for  beginning-level 
archivists  and  small  repositories?  Did  you  know 
that  the  NHPRC  was  the  very  first  federal  agency  to  fund 
electronic  records?  That  it  was  instrumental  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Encoded  Archival  Description?  That  it  helped  in  the 
propagation  of  XML  and  metadata  for  electronic  records? 
That  it  funded  major  studies  on  how  historical  researchers 
gain  access  to  sources? 

Along  the  way,  the  NHPRC  founded  the  Institute  for  Doc¬ 
umentary  Editing,  now  in  its  third  decade,  and  the  Archives 
Leadership  Institute,  the  first  program  of  its  kind  to  train  mid¬ 
career  archivists  and  records  managers  for  leadership  positions. 

This  June,  the  NHPRC  will  launch  the  Founders  Online, 
an  online  database  of  all  of  the  documents  of  six  key  figures 
in  the  creation  of  our  nation:  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison, 
and  George  Washington.  The  NHPRCs  mass  digitization  ini¬ 
tiative  is  helping  dozens  of  archives  rapidly  digitize  and  put 
online  major  historical  records  collections. 

The  list  of  new  tools,  strategies,  and  techniques  goes  on  and 
on,  and  the  effects  on  the  archives  profession  have  been  profound. 

For  example,  the  NHPRC  funded  archivists  Mark  Greene  and 
David  Meissner  to  undertake  a  survey  of  unprocessed  20th- 

Join  the  Archivist  at  his  own  blog  at 
http://blogs.archives.gov/aotus 
and  visit  NARA’s  web  site  at  www.archives.gov. 


century  manuscript  collections.  Their  report,  “More  Product,  Less 
Processing:  Pragmatically  Revamping  Traditional  Processing  Ap¬ 
proaches  to  Deal  with  Late  20th-Century  Collections,”  appeared 
in  the  Fall/Winter  2005  edition  of  the  American  Archivist. 

The  “More  Product,  Less  Processing”  (MPLP)  protocols 
encouraged  archivists  to  consider  new  ways  of  dealing  with  un¬ 
processed  collections  by  eliminating  item-level  processing 
before  making  the  collections  accessible.  The  authors  found 
that  archivists  could  process  an  additional  400  feet  a  year  by 
processing  no  lower  than  the  series  level. 

The  NHPRC  has  gone  farther  than  any  other  ma¬ 
jor  archives  funder  in  embracing  MPLP  principles. 
In  its  funding  guidelines,  the  NHPRC  requires  that 
projects  guarantee  that  virtually  all  of  its  collections 
are  or  will  soon  be  open  for  research  and  locatable  on¬ 
line.  This  embodies  one  of  MPLP  s  key  tenets — that 
repositories  should  provide  a  basic,  minimum  level  of 
access  to  all  their  collections  before  giving  intensive  at¬ 
tention  to  a  select  few. 

In  the  Spring/Summer  2010  issue  of  the 
American  Archivist,  Mark  Greene  took  up  the  question  of 
the  influence  of  the  technique,  finding  that: 

While  MPLP  focused  exclusively  on  processing,  its  prem¬ 
ises  can  be  applied  to  other  aspects  of  archival  adminis¬ 
tration.  Even  beyond  appraisal,  electronic  records,  conser¬ 
vation,  reference,  and  digitization,  the  most  basic  argu¬ 
ments  of MPLP  can  affect  the  way  archivists  do  their  jobs. 

The  goal  is  to  work  smarter,  not  harder;  to  do  things  “well 
enough”  rather  than  “the  best  way  possible”  to  accomplish 
more  with  less  (or  the  same)  resources. 

In  these  austere  times,  doing  more  with  less  is  a  challenge 
faced  by  all — including  the  National  Archives.  Through  the 
NHPRC,  we  will  continue  to  interact  with  our  colleagues  in 
the  field  to  find  ways  to  work  smarter. 

The  Commission  plays  a  modest  but  catalytic  role  in  the 
ways  archivists  work  smarter — through  strategic  investments 
in  our  cultural  heritage  and  through  our  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  for  the  field  as  a  whole. 

Perhaps  most  important,  it  complements  the  mission  of 
the  National  Archives  to  preserve  and  make  public  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  American  people. 

l  - . 
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A  letter  from  Grace  Ledbetter  to  President 
Carter  on  January  21,1 977  (beginner) 


Watergate  Office  Building  Security  Officer  Log,  June 
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Inaugural  address  written  by  President  Adams, 
March  4,  1 797  (advanced) 
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They  Said  It 

COULDN’T  SINK 


NARA  Records  Detail  Losses,  Investigation  of  Titanic’s  Demise 

BY  ALISON  GAVIN  AND  CHRISTOPHER  ZARR 


Perhaps  no  other  maritime  disaster  stirs  our  collective 
memory  more  than  the  sinking  of  the  RMS  Titanic  on 
April  15,  1912. 

The  centennial  of  this  event  brings  to  mind  the  myriad 
films,  books,  and  electronic  media  the  disaster  engenders. 
The  discovery  of  the  ship  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  the 
1980s  brought  to  view  intriguing  artifacts. 

The  National  Archives  holds  Titanic-telexed  “treasures” 
as  well:  Senate  investigation  records,  documents  pertaining 
to  Titanic  passengers  from  limited  liability  suits,  and  con¬ 
gressional  resolutions.  These  records  tell  the  stories  of  the 
survivors  in  their  own  words. 

When  Titanic  set  sail  from  Southampton,  England,  for  New 
York  City  on  April  10,  1912,  no  one,  especially  its  builders, 
dreamed  of  its  demise.  The  ships  owners,  the  White  Star  Line, 
boasted  of  the  size  and  stamina  of  the  largest  passenger  steamship 
built  until  that  time.  Yet  the  “ship  that  could  never  sink”  sank  less 
than  three  hours  after  the  crew  spotted  an  iceberg  at  1 1 :40  p.m. 
on  April  14.  Of  the  2,223  people  aboard,  1,517  perished. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  lifeboats  was  chief  among  the  rea¬ 
sons  cited  for  the  enormous  loss  of  life.  While  complying 


with  international  maritime  regulations  (Titanic  carried 
more  than  the  minimum  number  of  lifeboats  required), 
there  were  still  not  enough  spaces  for  most  passengers  to 
escape  the  sinking  ship. 


Survivors  of  the  Titanic  disaster  aboard  a  lifeboat  on  April  15, 191 2.The 
lack  of  sufficient  lifeboats  was  a  major  reason  cited  for  the  enormous 
loss  of  life. 


The  Carpathia  was  the  lone  ship  to  respond  to  Titanic’s 
distress  signals,  risking  a  field  of  icebergs  in  a  daring  rescue. 
The  Carpathia’s  passenger  manifest  includes  the  names  of 
the  706  persons  it  picked  up  from  Titanic’s  lifeboats  on 
the  morning  of  April  15,  1912.  The  manifests  collected  by 

Background:  Profiles  of  the  Titanic  and  her  decks,  ca.  1912.  Below: 
The  Titanic  during  sea  trials. 


the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza¬ 
tion  list  29  categories  of  questions  asked  of 
all  persons  entering  the  United  States,  from 
birthplace  to  where  the  person  would  be 
staying  in  the  United  States. 

The  Titanic  Relief  Fund,  set  up  by  Ernest 
P.  Bicknell  in  his  capacity  as  director  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  raised  $161,600.95  for 
Titanic  survivors  and  families  of  the  victims, 
(the  British  component  raised  $2,250,000). 
According  to  Red  Cross  “Titanic  Relief 
Fund”  documents  in  the  National  Archives: 

The  Director  and  other  representatives 
of  the  Red  Cross  Committee  were  pres¬ 
ent  when  the  Carpathia  landed  its  passen¬ 
gers  [at  the  port  of  New  York  on  April  18]. 
The  office  of  the  committee  was  opened  on 
the  following  morning,  equipped  with  tele¬ 
phone  service,  printed  stationery,  the  nec¬ 
essary  blank  forms  and  record  cards,  and 


IV 


with  a  staff  of  visitors  and  clerks  supplied 
by  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  With¬ 
in  two  days  substantially  all  the  survivors 
of  the  third  cabin  passengers  and  many  of 
the  second  cabin  passengers  had  been  visit¬ 
ed  and  interviewed  in  their  places  of  tem¬ 
porary  shelter  or  at  the  Committees  Office. 

.  .  .  This  was  extremely  important,  because 
comparatively  few  of  the  third  cabin  passen¬ 
gers  remained  in  New  York  City. 

The  highest  percentage  of  victims  were 
steerage,  or  “third  cabin”  passengers,  who  were 
mainly  poor  immigrants  coming  to  America. 
The  ethical  question  of  why  first-class  passen¬ 
gers  were  allowed  to  get  into  lifeboats  ahead  of 
those  in  second  and  third  class  became  an  issue 
for  future  investigation. 

The  unimaginable  scale  of  the  disaster  led 
many  people  to  write  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Dozens  of  letters  came  to  Pres¬ 


President  William  H.Taft,  perished  in  the  disaster. 

ident  William  H.  Taft  from  citizens  who  were 
angered,  inspired,  or  moved  by  the  loss  of  the 
Titanic.  They  demanded  an  investigation  into 
the  sinking,  shared  ideas  for  the  prevention  of 
such  disasters  in  the  future,  or  expressed  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  death  of  President  Taft’s  military 
aide,  Maj.  Archibald  Butt.  Butt,  one  of  Taft’s 
closest  friends,  was  returning  from  a  six-week 
vacation  aboard  the  Titanic,  and  his  leave  of 
absence  papers  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  from  Taft  to  Pope  Pius  X  are  also  in 
the  National  Archives. 

Congressional  Hearings  Lead 
To  Legislation,  Regulations 

Almost  immediately  after  the  disaster,  a 
congressional  hearing  was  convened  on  April 
19,  1912.  Extensive  documentation  of  the 
Titanic's  voyage  is  contained  within  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  U.S.  Senate’s  “Titanic  Disaster 
Hearings.”  The  report’s  1,042  pages  document 
what  a  commerce  subcommittee  learned  over 
its  17-day  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the 
wreck.  The  subcommittee’s  chairman,  Sena¬ 
tor  William  Alden  Smith  (R-Michigan),  spoke 

The  American  Red  Cross  report  on  emergency 
relief,  dated  April  15,  1912,  reported  a  total  dispersal 
for  death  losses  of  $120,162.54,  with  the  bulk, 
$9 1 ,532.34,  distributed  to  widows. 


Three-fourths  of  the  relief  disbursements  were  made  to  be¬ 
reaved  families,  who  had  lost  the  needed  support  of  near  rela¬ 
tives.  These  disbursements  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Death  Losses. 


Husbands  . «. .  $91,532.34 

Sons .  11,750.00 

Brothers .  6,673.20 

Daughters  .  3,240.00 

Wives .  2,450.00 

Fathers . . . 2,450.00 

Mothers .  400.00 

Sisters . 250.00 

Other  relative  or  friend . 1,417.00 


Total . $120,162.54 


A. — Death  of  Husband.  > 

In  the  group  of  fifty-eight  widows,  bereaved  in  this  wreck 
are  fifty-five  to  whom  this  Committee  has  made  grants ;  in  three 
instances  American  families  required  no  assistance.  In  nine  of 
the  fifty-five  cases  helped,  temporary  relief  only  was  given  by 
this  Committee  because  responsibility  for  permanent  help  rested 
upon  the  English  funds.  The  details  of  these  fifty-eight  cases, 
arranged  in  three  divisions,  are  summarized  below: 

No.  51.  (American.)  Husband,  traveling  alone,  was 
drowned.  He  was  carrying  with  him  in  cash  between  $3,000 
and  $4,000.  There  was  no  life  insurance.  He  leaves  an  in¬ 
valid  wife,  30  years  of  age,  and  her  mother  77  years  old, 
dependent.  Her  physician  states  that  she  can  never  hope 
to  be  in  any  better  health,  and  that  she  will  never  be  able  to 
do  even  light,  regular  work.  The.  only  resource  is  a  home¬ 
stead  of  160.  acres,  in  New  Mexico,  upon  which  she  must 
live  two  more  years  before  her  claim  can  be  proved.  This 
land  is  unproductive  until  irrigated.  It  is  her  plan  to 
remain  on  the  land  until  the  title  is  secured  and  then  to  sell 
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fervently  of  why  he  wished  to  document  the 
event  quickly: 

Our  course  was  simple  and  plain— to  gath¬ 
er  the  facts  relating  to  this  disaster  while  they 
were  still  vivid  realities.  Questions  of  diverse 
citizenship  gave  way  to  the  universal  desire 
for  the  simple  truth.  .  .  .  We,  of  course,  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  ship  was  under  a  foreign 
flag;  but  for  the  lives  of  many  of  our  own 
countrymen  had  been  sacrificed  and  the 
safety  of  many  had  been  put  in  grave  peril,  it 


was  vital  that  the  entire  matter  should  be  re¬ 
viewed  before  an  American  tribunal  if  legis¬ 
lative  action  was  to  be  taken  for  future  guid¬ 
ance  on  international  maritime  safety. 

The  subcommittee  interviewed  82  witness¬ 
es  and  investigated  everything  from  the  inad¬ 
equate  number  of  lifeboats  to  the  treatment 
of  passengers  riding  steerage  to  the  newly  op¬ 
erational  wireless  radio  machines.  Smith  also 
wanted  to  know  why  warnings  of  icebergs  had 
been  ignored. 


One  of  the  themes  emerging  from  the 
“Titanic  Disaster  Hearings”  is  the  excesses  of 
the  “Gilded  Age” — wealth,  power,  and  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  newly  technological  world  gone  wild. 
The  hearings  were  held  in  the  glamorous  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  Manhattan.  (Ironically, 
John  Jacob  Astor  IV,  who  perished  aboard  the 
Titanic,  had  built  the  Astoria  Hotel,  which  lat¬ 
er  became  part  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria.) 

Opposite  the  senators  sat  the  first  witnesses, 
White  Stars  managing  director  J.  Bruce  Ismay 
and  other  company  officials.  Ismay  was  also 
president  of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company,  White  Star’s  American 
parent  company.  He  was  vilified  in  the  press 
as  a  monster,  as  one  who  had  put  his  own  life 
and  safety  before  that  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  as  the  lifeboats  were  launched. 

Throughout  the  hearings,  he  remained 
confident,  almost  hubristic,  regarding  the 
ship’s  stamina  under  pressure.  In  explaining 
how  Titanic’s  disaster  could  have  been  avert¬ 
ed,  he  stated  simply,  “If  this  ship  had  hit  the 
iceberg  stern  on,  in  all  human  probability 
she  would  have  been  here  to-day  [the  stern 
being  the  most  reinforced  part  of  the  ship].” 

Instead,  he  said,  the  iceberg  made  “a  glanc¬ 
ing  blow  between  the  end  of  the  forecastle 
and  the  captain’s  bridge.”  He  remained  sen¬ 
timental  regarding  the  ship’s  demise.  In  the 
lifeboat,  he  rowed  the  opposite  direction  of 
the  sinking  Titanic :  “I  did  not  wish  to  see 
her  go  down.  ...  I  am  glad  I  did  not.” 

Ismay  said  the  trip  was  a  voluntary  one  for 
him,  “to  see  how  [the  ship]  works,  and  with 
the  idea  of  seeing  how  we  could  improve  on 
her  for  the  next  ship  which  we  are  building.” 
He  told  the  subcommittee,  “We  have  nothing 
to  conceal,  nothing  to  hide.”  He  was  grilled 
again  on  the  10th  day  of  the  investigation, 
when  he  denied  reports  of  speeding  up  the 
ship  to  “get  through”  fields  of  ice;  other  eye¬ 
witnesses,  however,  would  contradict  him. 

Inset  J.  Bruce  Ismay,  White  Star  Line  managing  director 
(hand  on  chin),  testifies  at  the  Senate  hearings  held  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  City  in  1912.  He  was 
deposed  again  in  England  on  April  6,  1914,  in  a  limited 
liability  case  (section  at  right),  in  which  he  recalled 
receiving  a  message  about  the  location  of  ice  in  the  path 
of  the  ship  and  his  reaction  to  it 
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would  not  be  prudent  to  go  at  fli  11  speed,  would  you? 

A  If  a  man  cannot  see  far  siough  ahead  of  him  to  tej^ateie 
ena_ble  him  to  clear  an  object,  I  Siould  say  it  would  be 
Imprudent  of  him  to  go  at  full  speed. 

Q  If  there  were  any  haze  or  mist,  would  you  say  that  it 
would  be  imprudent  of  a  commander  to  go  a  t  full  speed? 

A  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  prudent  for  a  commander 
to  go  at  full  speed  if  he  cannot  see  far  enough  ahead  (ff 
him  to  enable  him  to  clear  any  object  which  he  might  en¬ 
counter. 

mii  s  Marooni  message  which  the  captain 
M  ou  put  in  your  pocket  --  what  finally 

d  to  It  W8S,  Captain  Smith  came  into 
ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  past  seven  - 
loking  room  by  myself,  snd  as  he  was 
to  me  and  said  "Have  you  got  that 
t  The  Baltic  about  ice"  or  something 
Yes,  here  It  is". 

,  10  minutes  or  a  quarter  past  seven  - 
l  to  dinner. 

Q  You  had  received  the  message  about  half  past  one,  I 
think  you  said  l 
A  About  that,  I  think. 

Q  Did  you  realise  that  this  was  rather  an  important 
message  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  ship? 

A  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

Q  You  did  not  realise  that  ice  in  the  path  of  the  ship, 
or  somewhere  near  the  path  of  th  e  ship,  was  a  matter  of 
any  particular  importance? 

A  I  think  I  would  like  to  state  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  if  anybody  told  me  that  ice  was  reported  in 
60.20,  it  would  not  convey  to  me  the  slightest  impression 


— 


The  Carpathia  was  the  only  ship  to  respond  to  the  Titanic's  distress  signals. The  Carpathia's  manifest  (section 
above)  records  the  names  of  the  706  persons  it  rescued  from  lifeboats  on  the  morning  of  April  15. 


Also  interviewed  the  first  day  was  Arthur 
Henry  Rostron,  the  captain  of  the  Carpathia. 
Rostron  gave  detailed  information  about  the 
circumstances  under  which  Titanic’s  distress 
signals  had  been  heard:  the  wireless  operator 
was  undressing  for  the  night  but  still  had  his 
headphones  on  as  the  signal  came  across. 

Rostron  also  related  the  details  of  how  he 
prepared  the  Carpathia  to  receive  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  survivors  in  the  lifeboats.  He  came 
alongside  the  first  lifeboat  at  4:10  a.m.  on 
April  15  and  rescued  the  last  at  8:30  a.m.  He 
then  recruited  one  of  the  Carpathia’s  passen¬ 
gers,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  to  hold  a  prayer 
service  of  thankfulness  for  those  rescued  and 
a  short  burial  service  for  those  who  were  lost. 

Rostron  would  later  receive  a  special  tro¬ 
phy  as  a  symbol  of  gratitude  from  the  survi¬ 
vors  of  the  Titanic.  It  was  presented  to  him 
by  the  legendary  “Unsinkable  Molly  [Mar¬ 
garet]  Brown,”  a  wealthy  Denver  matron 
who  assisted  with  the  lifeboats.  Rostron  re¬ 
ceived  many  other  memorials  and  a  Medal 
of  Honor  from  President  Taft. 

The  outcome  of  the  hearings  was  a  variety  of 
“corrective”  legislation  for  the  maritime  indus¬ 
try,  including  new  regulations  regarding  num¬ 
bers  of  lifeboats  and  lifejackets  required  for  pas¬ 
senger  vessels.  In  1914,  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
Titanic  disaster,  the  International  Ice  Patrol  was 
formed;  13  nations  support  a  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  that  scouts  for  the  presence  of  ice¬ 
bergs  in  the  Adantic  and  Arctic  Oceans. 

Survivors,  Families  Seek 
Millions  from  White  Star 

Beyond  simply  seeking  corrective  legisla¬ 
tion  to  prevent  future  disasters,  the  survivors 
and  the  families  of  victims  also  sought  re¬ 
dress  for  loss  of  life,  property,  and  any  in¬ 
juries  sustained.  The  limited  liability  law  at 
the  time,  however,  could  restrict  their  claims 
significantly.  The  Titanic’s  liability  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  an  1851  law  (“An  Act  to  limit  the 
Liability  of  Ship-Owners,  and  for  other  Pur¬ 
poses,”  9  Stat.  635)  designed  to  encourage 
shipbuilding  and  trade  by  minimizing  the 
risk  to  owners  when  disasters  occurred. 


Under  this  law,  in  cases  of  unavoidable  ac¬ 
cidents,  the  company  was  not  liable  for  any 
loss  of  life,  property,  or  injury.  If  the  captain 
and  crew  made  an  error  that  led  to  a  disas¬ 
ter,  but  the  company  was  unaware  of  it,  the 
company’s  liability  was  limited  to  the  total  of 
passenger  fares,  the  amount  paid  for  cargo, 
and  any  salvaged  materials  recovered  from 
the  wreck.  The  706  survivors  and  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  1,517  dead  therefore  might  be  en¬ 
titled  to  only  a  total  of  $91,805:  $85,212  for 
passengers,  $2,073  for  cargo,  and  a  $4,520 
assessment  for  the  only  materials  salvaged 
from  the  Titanic — the  recovered  lifeboats. 

In  October  1912,  the  Oceanic  Steam  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company  (more  commonly  known  as  the 
White  Star  Line)  filed  a  petition  in  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  to  limit  its  liability  against 
any  claims  for  loss  of  life,  property,  or  injury.  In 
this  petition,  the  White  Star  Line  claimed  that 
the  collision  was  due  to  an  “inevitable  accident.” 
“In  the  Matter  of  the  Petition  of  the  Oceanic 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited,  for  Limi¬ 


tation  of  its  Liability  as  owner  of  the  steamship 
TITANIC”  (A55-279)  is  a  part  of  the  National 
Archives  holdings  in  New  York  City. 

The  only  way  to  remove  limits  on  the 
company’s  liability  would  be  to  prove  that 
the  captain  and  crew  were  negligent  and  the 
ship’s  owners  had  knowledge  of  this  fact. 

Those  individuals  seeking  payments  slowly 
began  to  build  their  case  against  the  White 
Star  Line.  They  held  that  although  the  crew 
had  received  wireless  messages  about  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  icebergs,  the  Titanic  had  maintained 
its  speed,  stayed  on  the  same  northern  course, 
posted  no  additional  lookouts,  and  failed  to 
provide  the  lookouts  with  binoculars. 

In  addition,  they  faulted  the  White  Star  Line 
for  not  properly  training  the  crew  for  evacua¬ 
tion,  leading  to  the  launching  of  partially  filled 
lifeboats  and  the  loss  of  even  more  lives.  For 
these  reasons,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the 
managing  director  of  the  White  Star  Line,  Ismay, 
was  on  board  the  Titanic,  claimants  believed 
the  liability  should  be  unlimited. 


To  the  Honorable  The  Judges  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern 

District  of  New  York: 

The  petition  of  the  Oceanic  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited,  owner  of  the 
steamship  ■  Titanic,  in  a  cause  of  limitation  of  liability,  civil  and  maritime,  alleges,  on 
information  and  belief,  as  follows: 

First:  The  petitioner  is  a  British  registered  company,  and  operates  a  line  of  cargo 
and  passenger  steamships  between  Southampton  and  New  York.  Its  principal  office 
and  place  of  business  in  the  United  States  is  in  the  City  of  New  York.  At  the  times 
hereinafter  mentioned,  the  petitioner  was  the  sole  owner  of  the  steamship  Titanic,  a 
steel,  triple  screw  vessel  of  46,328  tons  gross  and  21,851  tons  net  register,  852.5  feet  in 
length,  92.5  feet  in  beam,  and  59.58  feet  in  depth  of  hold.  She  was  built  by  Harland  & 
Wolff,  Ltd.,  in  Belfast,  and  was  launched  in  1911.  The  petitioner  had  used  due  diligence 
to  make  the  steamship  seaworthy,  and  she  was,  until  the  accident  hereinafter  mentioned, 
tight,  staunch  and  strong,  and  in  all  respects  seaworthy. 

Second:  On  Wednesday,  April  10th,  1912,  the  Titanic,  with  passengers,  cargo  and 
mails  on  board,  left  Southampton  on  her  maiden  voyage,  bound  for  New  York,  via 
Cherbourg  and  Queenstown.  She  was  under  the  command  of  an  experienced  master, 
and  was  fully  and  efficiently  officered,  manned,  equipped  and  supplied.  Her  equipment 
of  lifeboats  was  in  accordance  with  the  requirements*of  the  British  Board  of  Trade, 
whose  regulations  were  made  applicable  to  and  controlling  on  the  steamship  by  English 
law.  Her  crew  numbered  885  all  told.  She  arrived  at  Cherbourg  the  afternoon  of 
April  10th,  and  there  took  on  board  additional  passengers,  and  proceeded  to  Queens¬ 
town,  where  she  arrived  on  the  morning  of  April  11th.  After  taking  on  additional 
passengers  and  mails,  she  sailed  from  Queenstown  for  New  York  about  2  o’clock  p.  m. 
of  April  Uth,  1912. 

All  went  well  until  Sunday,  April  14th,  when  about  11:40  p.  m.,  ship’s  time,  in  lati¬ 
tude  41°  46'  N.  and  longitude  50°  14'  W.,  the  Titanic  struck  a  low-lying  iceberg.  As  a 
result  of  this  collision  the  Titanic  sank  about  2:20  a.  m.,  ship’s  time,  April  15th,  1912, 
in  approximately  the  same  position  in  which  she  had  struck  the  iceberg.  The  master, 
chief  officer,  first  and  sixth  officers,  all  the  engineers,  all  the  pursers  and  a  large  number 
of  passengers  and  members  of  the  crew  perished.  The  vessel,  her  cargo,  the  personal 
effects  of  the  passengers  and  crew,  the  mails,  and  everything  connected  with  the  vessel, 
except  14  lifeboats  and  their  equipment,  became  a  total  loss. 
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1  Sealskin  Jacket  700.00 
4  Gowns  f§200  each)i  800.00 
1  necklace  20000.00 


Third:  The  facts  and  circumstances  under  which  the  collision  and  the  loss  and  dam¬ 
age  arising  therefrom  occurred  are  these: 

The  Titanic  had  good  weather  from  the  time  she  left  Queenstown.  She  took  the 
regular  course  of  trans-Atlantic  steamships  bound  west,  keeping  strictly  on  the  west- 
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The  White  Star  Line  filed  a  petition  in  the  district  court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  to  limit  its 
liability.  It  claimed  that  the  collision  was  due  to  an  “inevitable  accident.” 


After  White  Star  filed  its  petition,  several 
notices  were  placed  in  the  New  York  Times  be¬ 
tween  October  1912  and  January  1913,  ask¬ 
ing  people  who  claimed  damages  to  prove 
their  claims  by  April  15,  1913.  Hundreds  of 
claims  totaling  $16,604,731.63  came  from 
people  around  the  world.  Claims  were  divid¬ 
ed  into  four  groups:  Schedule  A:  Loss  of  Life, 
Schedule  B:  Loss  of  Property,  Schedule  C: 
Loss  of  Life  and  Property,  and  Schedule  D: 
Injury  and  Property. 

The  Schedule  D  claims  for  injuries  and 
property  detail  the  harrowing  experiences 
of  many  survivors  of  the  Titanic.  In  nearly 
50  claims,  survivors  describe  how  they  lived 
through  the  disaster  and  the  physical  and 
mental  injuries  they  sustained. 

Anna  McGowan  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  was 


unable  to  get  on  a  lifeboat  and  jumped  from 
the  Titanic  onto  a  lifeboat  and  sustained  per¬ 
manent  injuries  from  the  fall,  shock,  and 
frostbite.  The  experience  left  her  in  a  state  of 
“nervous  prostration”  (most  likely  something 
similar  to  post-traumatic  stress  disorder,  or 
PTSD)  and  unable  to  provide  for  herself. 

Patrick  O’Keefe  of  Ireland  also  jumped 
overboard  to  save  his  life,  but  he  remained 
in  the  cold  Atlantic  waters  for  hours  before 
being  rescued  by  lifeboat  B. 

Bertha  Noon  of  Providence,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  asked  for  more  than  $25,000  due  to 
injuries  she  sustained  after  being  pushed 
onto  a  lifeboat  and  being  exposed  to  the  cold 
for  several  hours  before  being  rescued  by  the 
Carpathia.  Her  injuries  included  an  injured 
back  and  spine  that  left  her  “unable  to  wear 


Souveniers  (Kgjpt)  500.00 


$2*387.00 


Top:  Mrs.  J.  J.  Brown  (later  referred  to  as  the 
“Unsinkable  Molly  Brown”)  was  a  wealthy  matron 
who  assisted  with  the  lifeboats.  Her  property  claim 
of  $27,887  (above)  included  an  extensive  collection 
of  gowns,  hats,  and  jewelry,  but  also  “3  crates  ancient 
models  for  Denver  Museum”  valued  at  $500. 

corsets,”  severe  nervous  shock,  a  “misplaced 
womb,”  and  a  recurring  congestion  in  her 
head  and  chest  that  left  her  delirious  and  un¬ 
conscious  for  days  at  a  time. 
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Though  the  Schedule  A  claims  filed  by  fam¬ 
ily  members  for  loss  of  life  did  not  include 
first-hand  accounts  of  the  accident,  they  doc¬ 
ument  tragic  losses  of  entire  families.  Finnish 
immigrant  John  Panula  was  preparing  for  a  re¬ 
union  with  his  family  in  Pennsylvania  when  his 
wife  and  four  children  died  on  the  Titanic.  The 
Skoogh  family  with  their  four  children  Carl, 
Harold,  Mabel,  and  Margaret  Skoogh  (ages  12, 
9,  1 1,  and  8  respectively)  were  returning  to  the 
United  States  aboard  the  Titanic. 

Claims  for  Losses 
Reveal  Class  Differences 

The  loss  of  life  claims  also  reveal  the  variety  of 
values  assigned  to  a  human  life.  While  Alfonso 
Meos  widow,  Emily  J.  Innes-Meo,  asked  for 
only  £300  (approximately  $1,500  at  the  time), 
Irene  Wallach  Harris,  the  widow  of  Broadway 
producer  and  theater  owner  Henry  B.  Har¬ 
ris,  sought  $1  million  in  her  claim.  Some  of 
the  documents  state  the  ages  and  annual  sala¬ 
ries  of  the  deceased  to  justify  the  amounts  they 
were  seeking  in  their  claims.  The  most  detailed 
claim  involved  the  $4,734.80  claim  filed  by 
the  family  of  4 1 -year-old  James  Veale: 

That  the  said  James  Veale  was  by  profes¬ 
sion  a  granite  carver;  that  he  was  earning  at 
the  time  of  his  death  $  1 ,000  per  year  or  more. 
That  according  to  the  Northampton  Table 
of  Mortality,  the  said  James  Veale,  deceased 
probably  would  have  lived,  except  for  his 
death  aforesaid,  11.837  years  more;  that  the 
said  James  Veale  did  not  expend  upon  himself 
more  than  $600  a  year;  that  his  personal  estate 
has  been  damaged  in  the  sum  of  $400  per  year 
during  the  period  of  1 1.837  years  and  to  the 
extent  of  $4,734.80  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid 
breach  of  contract  committed  by  the  petition¬ 
er  herein  as  aforesaid. 

The  claims  also  reveal  the  vast  class  differenc¬ 
es  apparent  among  the  passengers  of  the  Titanic. 
This  is  most  apparent  in  the  Schedule  B  claims 
for  loss  of  property.  The  most  detailed  and  larg¬ 
est  property  claim  belongs  to  socialite  Charlotte 
Drake  Cardeza,  who  occupied  the  most  expen- 


A.  Ho,  they  cons  In  after  I  was  seat  eft,  and  went  to  tiidLs 

same  table  which  I  had  eean  them  occupy  on  the  Friday. 


ft. 3?  Could  yon  estimate  abont  what  tine  it  was  that  the 

-  Captain  and  Mr.  Isnay  entered  the  reception  room  ox  lounge? 

A.  -  Perhaps  half  past  one . 


Q..38  Do  you  recall  what  your  luncheon  hour  was? 

A.  Ho,  because  it  varied;  it  was  a  little  later  so  me 

days  and  a  little  earlier  other  days;  but  I  should  aay 
that  it  was  about  one  thirty  when  I  went  into  the  lounge. 


About  how  long,  within  your  knowledge,  did  Hr.  Ism  ay 
and  Captain  Smith  remain  in  this  reception  room  engaged 
in  conversation? 

At  least  two  hours. 


Q.40  Were  you  there  all  of  that  time? 


A.  I  was  there. 


ft. 41 


X 


Are  you  able  to  state  from  your  reoolleotion  the  wards 
that  yon  heard  spoken  between  ;.'.r.  Ismay  and  Captain  Smith 
on  that  occasion? 

Wa  had  had  a  very  good  run.  At  first  I  did  not  pay 
any  attention  to  what  they  were  saying,  they  were  simply 
talking  and  I  was  occupied,  and  th  on  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  hearing  the  day's  run  discussed,  which  I 
already  knew  had  been  a  very  good  one  in  the  oreeaeding 
twenty- four  hours,  and  I  heard  Mr.  Ismay  -  it‘waB  Mr. 

Ismay  who  did  the  talking  -  I  heard  him  give  the  length 
of  the  run,  and  I  heard  him  say  "Well,  we  did  be  trfcer 
to-day  tlrm  wa  did  yesterday,  we  ms.de  a  bette  r  run  to-day 
thsn  we  did  yesterday,  we  will  make  a  better  run  to-morrow. 
Things  are  wo  rking  smoothly,  the  machinery  is  beari  ng  the 
test,  the  boilers  are  working  well".  Th<^  went  on  dis¬ 
cussing  it,  and  then  I  hear  .1  him  make  the  statement:  "Wo 
will  beat  the  Olympic  and  get  in  to  Hew  York  on  Tuesday." 


ft. 42  In  your  last  rtatenent,  Mrs.  Lines,  were  you  giving 

the  substance  of  the  conversation  or  the  exact  words  which 
were  used? 

A.  I  heard  "Be  will  boat  the  Olympic  and  get  in  to  Hew 

York  on  Tuesday”  in  those  words. 


ft.43  If  there  were  any  particular  words  p.poken  that  job 

can  remember,  J.  should  be  glad  to  hear  them. 

A.  Those  words  fixed  themselves  in  my  mind:  "We  will 

beat  the  Olympic  and  got  in  to  Hew  York  on  Tuesday. " 


In  a  page  from  her  testimony,  passenger  Elizabeth  Lines  recounts  overhearing  Bruce  Ismay  tell  Capt.  Smith 
of  their  deliberate  rush,  that  “the  boilers  are  working  well,"  and  that  they  “will  beat  the  Olympic  and  get  in  to 
New  York  on  Tuesday.” 


sive  stateroom  on  the  ship.  After  surviving  the 
sinking  of  the  Titanic  aboard  lifeboat  3,  Carde¬ 
za  filed  a  claim  for  the  lost  contents  of  her  14 
trunks,  4  suitcases,  and  3  crates  of  baggage  (a  to¬ 
tal  of  at  least  841  individual  items)  for  a  sum  of 
$  1 77,352.7 5 .  The  nearly  20-page  itemized  claim 
includes  objects  such  as  her  6  7s  -carat  pink  dia¬ 
mond  ring  valued  at  $20,000.  On  the  other  end 
of  the  spectrum,  Yum  Hee  of  Hong  Kong  filed  a 
claim  for  $9 1 .05.  His  most  expensive  item:  a  suit 
of  clothes  valued  at  £2.5  (approximately  $12.50 
at  the  time). 

From  the  claims  for  loss  of  property,  we  also 
discover  that  Margaret  (“Molly”)  Browns  three 
crates  of  ancient  models  destined  for  the  Den¬ 


ver  Museum,  Col.  Archibald  Grade’s  docu¬ 
ments  concerning  the  War  of  1812,  and  over 
1 10,000  feet  of  motion  picture  film  owned  by 
William  Harbeck  are  all  now  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Adantic.  The  most  expensive  individu¬ 
al  item  lost  during  the  sinking  was  H.  Bjorn- 
strom-Steffansons  four-foot-by-eight-foot  oil 
painting  La  Circasienne  Au  Bain  by  Blondel, 
valued  by  him  at  $100,000. 

Schedule  C  claim  72  was  filed  on  July  24, 
1913,  by  Mabelle  Swift  Moore,  widow  of 
businessman  Clarence  Moore.  Moore  had 
been  a  member  of  a  Washington,  D.C.,  bro¬ 
kerage  firm  W.  B.  Hibbs  and  Company  and 
owned  extensive  real  estate.  A  “master”  of 
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ter  on  your  side  at  that  time?  A  About  15  feet. 

q  What  deck  did  you  jump  from?  A  I  jumped  from  the 
boat  deck. 

q  What  part  of  the  boat  deck  did  you  jump  from  with 
reference  to  the  length  of  the  ship?  A  I  jumped  on  the 
starboard  side  near  the  gymnasium. 

q  Was  that  pretty  well  forward?  A  I  think  about  mid¬ 
ships. 

$  About  midships?  A  I  think  so. 

q  What  happened  to  you,  Mr.  Hheims,  after  you  jumped? 

A  i  swam  out  to  go  away  from  the  "Titanic"  to  avoid  the 
suction,  but  there  was  no  suction;  I  did  not  notice  any; 
and  while  I  was  swimming  I  looked  over  my  shoulder  and  saw 
the  "Titanic"  go  down. 

q  Describe  how  she  looked  when  she  was  going  down?  A  She 
went  down  straight;  I  saw  the  screws  out  of  the  water  in 
the  air;  she  went  down  perfectly  straight;  put  her  nose 
in  the  water;  then  when  she  disappeared  I  turned  and  tried 
to  come  back,  whfere  I  thought  she  had  gone  down,  in  order 
to  get  hold  of  a  piece  of  wreckage,  and  I  saw  some  people 
who  seemed  to  be  standing  in  the  water,  when  I  got  on  this 
Sngelhardt  A,  which  was  sunken  in  the  water,  and  remained 
there  all  night  and  was  picked  up  in  the  morning  by  one  of 
the  life  boats  from  the  "Titanic", 


George  Rheims  recalled  that  as  he  swam  away  from  the  sinking  Titanic,  he  looked  back  and  saw  “the  screws 
[propellers]  out  of  the  water  in  the  air;  she  went  down  perfectly  straight.”  He  was  rescued  the  next  morning. 


the  hunt,  he  had  been  in  England  looking 
for  a  pack  of  50  hounds.  (The  dogs,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  carried  on  the  Titanic .)  Mrs. 
Moore  sued  for  $510,000. 

QTo  learn  more  about 

•  The  sinking  of  the  Christmas  tree 
ship  in  Lake  Michigan,  go  to 
www.archives.gov/publications/ 
prologue! 2006/ 'winter/ 

•  The  sinking  of  the  USS  Panay  by  the  Japanese 
in  1937,  go  to  www.archives.gov/publications/ 
prologue/200 1/summer/. 

•  The  sinking  of  John  F.  Kennedy’s  PT- 1 09,  go  to  www. 
archives.gov/publkations/proloffiel2003lsiimmerl. 


Survivors  Give  Eyewitness 
Accounts  of  the  Sinking 

Though  the  White  Star  Line  filed  its  peti¬ 
tion  in  October  1912  and  individual  claims 
were  due  by  April  1913,  hearings  were  not 
held  in  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
until  June  1915.  Depositions  filed  with  the 
court  throughout  1913  and  1914  provide 
conflicting  reports  on  blame  for  the  disaster. 

In  June  1914,  White  Star  Lines  Ismay  was 
questioned  about  the  speed  of  the  Titanic, 
its  lifeboats,  the  lookout,  and  other  issues 
that  may  have  contributed  to  the  disaster. 
Throughout  his  testimony,  Ismay  restated 
many  of  the  same  opinions  given  during  the 


congressional  hearing — that  all  decisions 
were  made  by  Capt.  Edward  Smith  and  he 
was  onboard  to  consider  passenger  accom¬ 
modation  improvements  for  the  White  Star 
Line’s  next  ship,  the  Britannic. 

Statements  by  two  of  the  survivors,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Lines  and  Emily  Ryerson,  seemed  to  con¬ 
tradict  Ismays  statements.  Lines  declared  that 
she  overheard  parts  of  a  two-hour  conversa¬ 
tion  between  Captain  Smith  and  Ismay  on 
Saturday,  April  13.  Sticking  in  her  mind  was 
Ismays  statement,  “We  will  beat  the  Olympic 
and  get  in  to  New  York  on  Tuesday,”  meaning 
they  would  arrive  one  day  earlier  than  origi¬ 
nally  planned.  The  following  day,  Ryerson  re¬ 
called  Ismay  holding  a  message  and  stating  to 
her  that  “We  are  in  among  the  icebergs.”  De¬ 
spite  this,  he  told  her  that  they  would  be  start¬ 
ing  up  extra  boilers  that  evening  to  surprise  ev¬ 
eryone  with  an  early  arrival. 

Other  depositions  filed  by  survivors  give 
us  eyewitness  accounts  to  the  dramatic  and 
tragic  final  moments  aboard  the  Titanic.  Ry¬ 
erson  described  the  bitter  cold  of  that  April 
night  before  being  told  by  a  fellow  passenger 
to  put  on  her  life  belt.  Though  she  described 
the  initial  scene  on  the  boat  deck  as  with¬ 
out  confusion,  the  situation  changed  quickly. 
Passengers  were  thrown  by  crew  into  the  life¬ 
boats;  Ryerson  even  describes  falling  on  top 
of  someone.  After  lifeboat  no.  4  was  loaded 
with  24  women  and  children  (far  below  the 
65  it  could  hold),  it  was  lowered  toward  the 
water.  Before  being  fully  lowered,  the  lifeboat 
jammed,  and  men  swarmed  into  the  boat, 
which  was  intended  for  women  and  children 
only.  After  being  lowered,  the  survivors  and 
crew  began  to  row  for  their  lives,  fearing  that 
the  sinking  Titanic  might  suck  them  down 
with  it.  Later  on  that  night,  near  dawn,  Ry- 
erson’s  boat  returned  to  the  site  of  the  sinking 
and  began  rescuing  some  20  survivors. 

Among  those  rescued  survivors  was  George 
Rheims,  who  remained  for  some  five  hours 
in  waist-high  water  on  a  partially  submerged 
collapsible  lifeboat.  In  his  deposition  he  re¬ 
counts  how  hours  earlier,  after  Rheims  no¬ 
ticed  “a  slight  shock”  when  returning  from 
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the  bathroom,  he  looked  out  the  nearest  win¬ 
dow  and  saw  a  massive  white  iceberg  pass 
by.  He  then  reported  witnessing  several  life¬ 
boats  launching  that  were  between  half  and 
three-quarters  full.  He  also  described  seeing 
men  scrambling  onto  lifeboats  as  they  were 
lowered  and  hearing  pistols  being  shot  dur¬ 
ing  his  last  hour  aboard  the  ship.  In  the  final 
minutes  before  Titanic  disappeared  into  the 
depths,  Rheims  jumped  into  the  cold  waters 
and  waited  for  his  rescue. 

Over  several  days  in  June  and  July  1915, 
testimony  continued.  Negotiations  carried 
on  outside  of  court  led  to  a  tentative  settle¬ 
ment  with  nearly  all  of  the  claimants  in  De¬ 
cember  1915  -  The  settlement  was  for  a  total 
of  $664,000  to  be  divided  among  the  claim¬ 
ants.  A  final  decree,  signed  by  Judge  Julius 
M.  Mayer  in  July  1916,  held  the  company 

The  Titanic  will  be  featured  in  the 
National  Archives  at  New  York  City’s 
exhibit  “The  World’s  Port,”  which 
opens  in  September  2012  at  the  their 
new  location  at  the  Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton  U.S.  Custom  House  at  One 
Bowling  Green.  The  exhibit  will  ex¬ 
plore  immigration,  commerce,  crime, 
and  disasters  associated  with  the  Port 
of  New  York. 


guiltless  of  any  privity  and  knowledge  and 
not  liable  for  any  loss,  damage,  injury,  de¬ 
struction,  or  fatalities. 

*  *  b  b 

The  Titanic’s  tragic  story  fascinated  peo¬ 
ple  both  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  and  for 
generations  after.  For  more  than  70  years, 
the  exact  location  of  the  ship’s  remains  was 
unknown.  On  September  1,  1985,  a  joint 
American  and  French  expedition  team 
found  the  vessel  under  more  than  12,400 
feet  of  water  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
On  November  21  of  the  same  year,  Rep. 
Walter  Jones,  Sr.,  of  North  Carolina,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  submitted  a  report  to 
accompany  House  Resolution  3272.  It  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  shipwreck  Titanic  be 
designated  “as  a  maritime  memorial  and  to 
provide  for  reasonable  research,  exploration, 
and,  if  appropriate,  salvage  activities.” 

Perhaps  in  the  end,  the  1986  Memorial  Act 
sums  it  up  best  by  stating,  where  marine  re¬ 
sources  are  concerned,  at  least,  “we  must  main¬ 
tain  a  sense  of  perspective  regarding  man’s  abil¬ 
ities  and  nature’s  powers.”  Nature’s  power,  in 
the  form  of  an  iceberg  in  the  frigid  north  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  one  April  night  in  1912,  seems  to 
impress  us  all  the  more  100  years  later.  □ 


Note  on  Sources 

Additional  research  for  this  article  was  conducted 
by  William  Roka  at  the  National  Archives  at  New 
York  City. 

The  Carpathian  passenger  manifests  listing  survivors 
of  the  Titanic  are  in  Records  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  RG  85,  at  the  National  Archives 
Building  (NAB),  Washington,  D.C.  They  have  been  mi¬ 
crofilmed  as  T71 5,  Passenger  and  Crew  Lists  o/Vessels  Ar¬ 
riving  at  New  York,  1897-1957,  roll  1883. 

The  letters  to  President  Taft  regarding  the  disaster  are 
in  “Letters  Sent  by  President  Taft  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,”  Entry  15,  General  Records  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  Record  Group  (RG)  40, 
National  Archives  at  College  Park,  MD  (NACP). 

Archibald  Butts’s  leave  of  absence  and  a  copy  of  his 
letter  of  introduction  to  Pope  Pius  X  are  in  Records  of 
the  Adjutant  Generals  Office,  RG  94,  NAB. 

The  largest  and  most  far-reaching  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  NARA  has  concerning  the  sinking  of  Titanic 
(at  1,176  pages)  can  be  found  in  the  United  States 
Congressional  Serial  Set  (serial  6167):  U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
“Titanic”  Disaster:  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  United  States  Senate, 
pursuant  to  S.  Res.  283  directing  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  to  investigate  the  causes  leading  to  the 
wreck  of  the  White  Star  Liner  “Titanic,”  S.Doc.  726, 
62nd  Congress,  2nd  sess.,  1912  (Washington,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  1912),  Publications  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  RG  287,  NACP. 

A  more  accessible  source  for  the  Senate  hearings,  at 
only  571  pages,  is  The  Titanic  Disaster  Hearings:  The  Of¬ 
ficial  Transcripts  of  the  1912  Senate  Investigation,  edited 
by  Tom  Kuntz  (New  York:  Pocket  Books,  1998).  It  gives 
accounts  of  the  17  days  of  hearings,  an  introduction  and 
epilogue,  an  appendix,  a  list  of  witnesses,  and  a  digest 
of  testimony. 

The  records  from  the  limited  liability  suits  are  in  the 
case  file  “In  the  Matter  of  the  Petition  of  the  Oceanic 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited,  for  Limitation 
of  its  Liability  as  owner  of  the  steamship  TITANIC”; 
Admiralty  Case  Files  Records  of  District  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  Record  Group  21;  National  Archives  at 
New  York  City. 
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The  Military  Treason  Trial  of  Sarah  Hutchins 

By  Jonathan  W.  White 


Gettysburg  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  battle  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history. 

On  the  first  three  days  of  July  1863,  some  160,000 
Union  and  Confederate  troops  engaged  in  a  bloody  com¬ 
bat  that  is  sometimes  called  the  “High-Water  Mark  of  the 
Confederacy.”  Upward  of  51,000  Union  and  Confederate 
soldiers  were  killed,  wounded,  or  missing.  Piles  of  ampu¬ 
tated  limbs  littered  the  field,  and  bodies  lay  strewn  across 
the  land  awaiting  burial.  More  than  160  field  hospitals 
were  hastily  set  up  in  tents,  homes,  barns,  churches,  and 
other  buildings  throughout  the  area. 

At  a  building  known  as  the  College  Edifice  at  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  College  (now  an  administrative  office  building  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  College),  some  900  rebel  soldiers  lay  wounded,  awaiting 
medical  attention.  One  student  was  shocked  by  what  he  saw: 

“All  rooms,  halls,  and  hallways,  were  occupied  with  the  poor 
deluded  sons  of  the  South,”  he  wrote.  “The  moans,  prayers  and 
shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying  were  heard  everywhere.” 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  battle,  the  U.S.  Christian  Com¬ 
mission — an  organization  founded  in  1861  by  the  YMCA 
and  dedicated  to  caring  for  the  spiritual  and  physical  needs 
of  Union  soldiers — called  for  civilian  volunteers  to  go  to 
Gettysburg  to  nurse  the  sick  and  wounded  back  to  health 
and  to  care  for  those  who  were  dying. 

Many  women  heeded  the  call,  including  a  number  of  ladies 


from  Baltimore,  among  whom  was  a  young,  “energetic”  wom¬ 
an  named  Sarah  Hutchins.  Within  days  of  the  battle,  Sarah 
found  herself  at  the  College  Edifice  nursing  a  wounded  young 
lieutenant  from  the  61st  Virginia  Infantry.  Lt.  Walter  C.  Ives 
had  been  shot  on  July  3  and  lay  dying.  As  Hutchins  comforted 
the  dying  man,  Ives’s  brother,  William,  entered  the  room.  Wil¬ 
liam  Ives  had  hurried  down  from  New  York  City,  and  when  he 
saw  Sarah  caring  for  his  brother,  he  felt  a  deep  sense  of  grati¬ 
tude.  When  Lieutenant  Ives  died  on  July  5,  William  knew  this 
was  a  moment  he  would  never  forget. 

(s/erzdi 

In  December  1863 — six  months  after  the  battle — Wil¬ 
liam  Ives  and  his  wife  traveled  to  Baltimore  to  visit  Sarah.  At 
the  Hutchins  home  they  met  Sarahs  husband,  Thomas  Talbott 
Hutchins,  a  34-year-old  lawyer.  Hutchins  was  a  man  on  the  rise 
in  Baltimore.  By  the  age  of  24,  he  had  been  elected  as  a  Demo¬ 
crat  to  the  Maryland  legislature,  and  he  was  known  in  the  city 
as  “an  affable  gentleman,  social  in  disposition”  and  “an  able  and 
eloquent  advocate  of  conservative  Democratic  principles.” 

As  Ives  and  his  wife  were  preparing  to  leave,  Sarah  made 
a  special  request.  She  told  William  that  she  “desired  to 
make  a  present  to  a  young  friend.”  She  did  not  say  who 


Opposite:  Col.  Harry  Gilmor  was  a  renowned  Confederate  cavalry  raider  who  captured  innumerable  Federal  soldiers  and  supplies,  several  railroad 
cars,  and  valuable  information. 
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William  Ives  reported  on  swords  that  were  available 
in  New  York  City  in  his  December  8,  1863,  letter 
to  Sarah  Hutchins,  describing  one  with  “a  figure  of 
Minerva  on  the  handle,  the  scabbard  was  of  polished 
German  silver  with  heavy  gilt.” 
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the  friend  was  or  where  he  lived.  She  simply 
stated  that  she  wanted  to  buy  him  a  sword. 
The  problem,  as  William  later  testified,  was 
“that  the  supply  was  so  limited  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  that  she  could  not  obtain  ...  an 
article  sufficiently  elegant,”  so  she  asked  him 
to  see  what  he  could  buy  in  New  York. 

Ives  returned  home  and  went  shopping. 
He  went  to  Tiffany’s  and  to  all  of  the  shops  on 
Broadway.  He  researched  the  quality  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  designs  and  weighed  the  benefits  and  detrac¬ 
tions  of  each.  A  few  days  later,  he  sent  Hutchins  a 
detailed  letter  about  the  various  swords  she  could 
buy.  Months  passed,  and  Sarah  never  answered. 

Finally,  in  August  1864,  Sarah  Hutchins 
was  ready  to  act.  She  renewed  her  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Ives  and  let  him  know  she  was 
ready  to  purchase  a  sword.  Over  the  ensuing 
month,  the  two  corresponded  several  times. 

In  one  letter,  Ives  revealed  his  antiwar  views 
when  he  commented  on  the  celebrations  in 
New  York  City  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta. 

“The  flags  and  rags  are  flying  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  this  morning,”  he  wrote  caustically — 
and  incredulously — on  September  3.  “My 
impression  is  when  the  full  truth  is  known, 
the  flags  &  rags  will  all  be  taken  in  again .” 

On  August  15,  Ives  went  to  the  store  of 
Schuyler,  Hartley  &  Graham,  arms  dealers  on 
Maiden  Lane  (now  owned  by  the  U.S.  Fire- 
Arms  Manufacturing  Co.  in  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut),  and  purchased  a  sword  for  75  dollars. 

Ives  followed  Sarahs  instructions  and  sent  the 
sword  to  the  home  of  Noah  Walker,  a  clothing 
merchant  in  Baltimore.  From  there  it  was  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  home  of  Frederick  Bernal,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  consul  in  Baltimore.  Bernal  was  a  man  of 
known  Southern  sympathies,  but  his  official  sta¬ 
tus  made  his  home  a  safe  haven  for  contraband 
goods.  Sarah  righdy  believed  the  sword  would 
be  “perfectly  safe”  there  because  “Bernals  house 
would  not  be  inspected”  by  the  federal  military. 
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Ives  still  had  no  idea  for  whom  the  sword  was 
intended.  He  had  simply  acted  out  of  gratitude 


to  help  a  lady  who  had  shown  kindness  to  his 
dying  brother.  But  Sarah  wanted  the  sword  for  a 
dashing  young  cavalryman  from  Baltimore. 

Cavalry  raiders  frequently  achieved  some¬ 
thing  of  celebrity  status  during  the  Civil 
War.  Their  daring  exploits  became  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  ballads  and  songs;  their  heroic  deeds 
were  the  stuff  of  legend.  Indeed,  the  actions 
of  J.E.B.  Stuart,  John  Hunt  Morgan,  John 
Singleton  Mosby,  George  Armstrong  Custer, 
Phil  Sheridan,  and  many  others  remain  well 
known  today.  In  Civil  War  Maryland,  Con¬ 
federate  cavalry  officer  Harry  Gilmor  shared 
nearly  the  same  legendary  status. 

Born  in  1838  in  Baltimore,  Gilmor  was  a 
child  of  affluence.  During  the  secession  crisis, 
he  served  in  a  Maryland  state  militia  unit,  the 
Baltimore  County  Horse  Guards.  Once  the 
war  began,  Gilmor  went  to  Virginia  to  fight 
in  the  rebel  cavalry.  He  spent  much  of  the  war 
as  a  guerrilla  fighter  in  Virginia,  West  Virgin¬ 
ia,  and  Maryland.  He  was  known  for  mak¬ 
ing  daring  raids.  He  captured  innumerable 
Federal  soldiers  and  supplies,  several  railroad 
cars,  valuable  information,  and  in  July  1864 
he  had  Baltimore  panicked  with  rumors  that 
he  would  sack  the  Monumental  City. 

Gilmor  was  wounded  four  times,  was  twice 
arrested  by  the  Federals,  was  court-martialed 
(and  acquitted)  by  the  Confederates,  and 
throughout  the  war  rose  from  the  rank  of  pri¬ 
vate  to  colonel  because  of  his  military  prowess. 

Cavalrymen  like  Gilmor  could  have 
a  powerful  effect  on  the  women  back  at 
home.  With  their  strong  presence,  their 
charming  demeanor,  their  handsome  looks, 
and  their  legendary  daring,  these  men  on 
horseback  resembled  the  knights  of  old.  In¬ 
deed,  one  Union  soldier  referred  to  Gilmor 
as  “the  beau  ideal  of  [the]  ‘blue  blood’  la¬ 
dies”  of  Baltimore.  This  was  the  man  Sarah 
Hutchins  sought  to  honor  with  a  sword. 

Unknown  to  most  observers  at  the  time, 
Sarah  also  had  a  familial  connection  to 
Gilmor.  Sarah’s  mother  had  been  adopted 
by  a  member  of  the  Gilmor  family  in  the 
1830s;  Sarah  and  Harry  were  thus  second 
cousins  by  adoption. 
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On  November  2,  1864,  Sarah  Hutchins 
called  a  poor,  almost  illiterate  black  man 
named  Joseph  Baker  to  her  home.  She  had  a 
job  for  him.  Baker  had  previously  done  odd 
jobs  for  her  on  several  occasions.  Following 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  she  had  paid  him 
to  bring  the  bodies  of  four  dead  rebel  sol¬ 
diers  to  Baltimore.  She  once  also  paid  him 
to  send  “two  negroes  from  the  Rebel  army” 
through  the  military  lines  and  back  into  the 
South.  Instead,  Baker  took  them  to  a  Union 
recruiting  station. 

“I  took  them  away  &  Enlisted  them  in  the 
United  States  Army,”  Baker  boasted,  “&  then 
told  Mrs.  Hutchins  that  I  had  put  them  all  Right'' 

Sarah  knew  nothing  of  Bakers  schemes,  and 
she  now  sought  his  help  for  a  very  special  mis¬ 
sion.  She  offered  him  10  dollars  to  carry  four 
letters  and  the  decorative  sword  into  Virginia. 

The  next  day,  both  Hutchins  and  Baker  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  secret  mission.  Baker  went  to  the 
office  of  the  Union  provost  marshal,  where  he 
procured  a  pass  to  cross  the  military  line  into 
Virginia.  Baker  had  an  alias  put  on  the  pass. 
With  a  fraudulent  pass,  it  would  be  harder  for 
Union  authorities  to  follow  his  tracks. 

Meanwhile,  Hutchins  took  a  stroll  to 


Augusta  Bernals  house  at  88  Franklin  Street. 
Bernal  gave  Sarah  the  sword,  and  Sarah  tucked 
it  under  her  dress.  The  two  women,  joined 
by  a  third — perhaps  Sarahs  daughter — then 
walked  back  to  the  Hutchins  home.  “1  enjoyed 
our  walk  yesterday,”  Augusta  told  Sarah.  “How 
little  our  friend  dreampt  of  the  weapon  you 
carried  or  she  might  have  been  proud.” 

Union  authorities  later  believed  that  “by 
walking  close  to  Mrs.  Hutchins”  the  two 
companions  “protected  her  from  suspicion 
&  enabled  her  to  hold  on  to  the  sabre  which 
she  undoubtedly  carried  under  her  dress 
without  anyone  being  able  to  detect  that  one 
of  her  hands  was  engaged.”  When  Sarah  got 
home,  she  hid  the  sword  in  a  wardrobe. 

Joseph  Baker  returned  to  the  Hutchins 
home  at  132  Park  Street  that  evening.  He 
showed  Sarah  the  pass  he  had  procured,  and 
“she  smiled”  when  she  saw  it.  “Mrs.  Hutchins 
admired  my  good  judgment  in  having  a  wrong 
name  put  in  my  pass,”  he  later  recalled. 

Baker  waited  patiently  as  Hutchins  sat 
down  to  write  a  few  letters.  The  first  was  a  let¬ 
ter  of  introduction  to  a  Mrs.  Eglandy  at  Duff- 
ields  Station,  a  small  railroad  depot  in  West 
Virginia,  near  Shepherdstown.  Baker  was  to 
present  this  note  to  Mrs.  Eglandy,  and  she  in 
turn  would  point  him  in  Gilmor’s  direction. 

At  one  point,  Thomas  Hutchins  walked  into 


the  room  and  “asked  what  was  the  matter.”  Sarah 
quickly  changed  the  topic  of  conversation.  She 
had  called  Baker  to  the  house  “to  fix  some 
flowers  &c  in  the  Cemetery,”  she  nervously 
told  her  husband.  Standing  off  to  the  side,  Baker 
believed  that  Thomas  was  completely  unaware 
“of  what  his  wife  is  guilty  of.” 

Once  Thomas  left  the  room  Sarah  went 
back  to  her  writing.  She  finished  the  letter  to 
Mrs.  Eglandy  and  signed  it.  She  then  wrote 
out  a  sentimental  note  to  Gilmor: 

Dear  Harry 

I  hope  you  will  receive  this  with  our 
love,  the  bearer  will  inform  you  con¬ 
cerning  it.  You  can  judge  him  by  his 
deeds,  he  is  true.  We  have  been  very 
unhappy  about  your  wounds,  but  hear 
you  are  better.  All  are  well  and  hopeful. 

The  Boys  are  well.  The - will 

return,  send  us  a  letter  by  him. 

This  is  a  token  of  our  appreciation 
for  your  noble  deeds  &  daring  brav¬ 
ery.  Accept  it  with  the  heartfelt  anxi¬ 
ety  &  regard  of  Your 

Sarah  did  not  sign  this  letter — she  would 
not  risk  putting  her  name  on  a  piece  of  corre¬ 
spondence  to  a  rebel  soldier.  She  then  walked 
to  her  wardrobe  and  pulled  out  the  saber.  She 
handed  the  sword  and  letters  to  Baker  and  told 
him  “to  tear  up  the  letter  that  had  her  name 


The  store  of  Schuyler,  Hartley  &  Graham,  arms  dealers,  New  York 
City,  ca.  1864  (left),  and  receipt  for  William  Ives’s  purchase  of  a 
“sabre”  at  the  store  on  August  15,  1864  (above). 
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Baltimore  Provost  Marshal  John  Woolley  learned 
of  the  attempt  to  smuggle  a  sword  to  Col.  Harry 
Gilmor  and  hoped  to  capture  the  cavalryman. 

on  [it]”  if  he  was  caught  by  Union  troops.  She 
also  gave  Baker  two  letters  that  a  Baltimore 
neighbor  wanted  delivered  to  several  kin  in  the 
South.  She  told  Baker  to  look  for  Mrs.  Eglandy 
at  Duffields  Station  and  from  there  to  find 
Gilmor.  Hutchins  handed  Baker  10  dollars  for 
his  troubles  and  sent  him  on  his  way. 

Sarah  Hutchins  never  suspected  the  cun¬ 
ning  of  her  courier.  She  believed  he  was  “true,” 
but  she  would  soon  find  out  otherwise. 

When  Baker  had  gone  to  the  Union  pro¬ 
vost  marshal’s  office  earlier  in  the  day,  he  had 
revealed  Hutchins’s  plan  to  the  authorities. 
The  provost  marshal  purposely  gave  Baker 
the  forged  pass  and  arranged  to  arrest  him  at 
Camden  Station  as  he  prepared  to  board  the 
B&O  train  toward  Washington.  That  night, 
as  Baker  approached  the  train,  he  was  ar¬ 
rested.  Taken  to  the  provost  marshal’s  office, 
Baker  gave  a  sworn  statement  of  Sarah’s  plot. 

Lt.  Col.  John  Woolley,  the  federal  provost 
marshal  in  Baltimore,  now  had  some  valu¬ 
able  information  at  his  disposal.  Woolley  dis¬ 
patched  his  head  detective,  Lt.  Henry  Bascom 


Smith  of  the  Fifth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery, 
to  Duffields  Station  to  search  for  Gilmor. 

Woolley  hoped  that  Smith  would  be  able 
to  find  and  arrest  the  rebel  cavalryman.  He 
also  thought  he  might  “learn  something  of  the 
Route  by  which  contraband  trade  &  corre¬ 
spondence  is  carried  on  between  the  Rebels  in 
the  City  [of  Baltimore]  &  those  in  Virginia.” 

In  his  191 1  memoir,  Smith  described  how 
he  took  the  train  to  Duffields  Station  and 
found  Mrs.  Eglandy’s  home.  Duffields  Sta¬ 
tion  was  teeming  with  Confederate  sympa¬ 
thizers,  and  Smith  worried  that  he  and  his 
men  would  be  noticed  by  local  civilians. 

“Duffield  was  a  small  way  station,  and  any 
stranger  alighting  there,  especially  in  those 
days,  would  be  noted. ...  To  give  no  chance  for 
warning  [to  local  rebel  sympathizers],  we  wait¬ 
ed  until  just  after  the  train  started  up,  and  then 
we  dropped  off,  on  the  far  side,  covering  view 
of  us  until  the  train  was  again  under  headway.” 

Smith  then  separated  from  his  men,  “and 
I  went  ahead,  across  fields,  until  I  was  so  far 
away  as  to  apparently  have  no  connection  with 
my  men,  who  were  following.”  From  the  sta¬ 
tion,  they  walked  three  or  four  miles  to  the  Eg¬ 
landy  home. 

Upon  arriving,  Lieutenant  Smith  went  to 
the  door  while  his  men  hid  in  the  distance. 
When  Mrs.  Eglandy  opened  the  door,  Smith 
produced  Sarah’s  letter  of  introduction,  and 
he  identified  himself  as  a  “hack  driver  at  Bar- 
num’s  Hotel.”  Mrs.  Eglandy  read  the  note, 
which  stated,  “The  bearer  of  this  is  a  friend, 
an  exception — do  for  our  sakes  take  him  un¬ 
der  your  wing  and  advise  him  as  he  is  execut¬ 
ing  an  important  &  responsible  duty.” 

Smith  relayed  his  mission  to  his  hostess: 
He  had  a  sword  that  he  wished  to  deliver  to 
Harry  Gilmor.  Mrs.  Eglandy  told  Smith  that 
Gilmor  had  been  in  the  vicinity  recently,  but 
that  he  had  since  gone  down  the  Shenando¬ 
ah  Valley.  They  then  sat  down  for  supper. 

“They  treated  me  very  nicely,”  Smith  later 
recalled,  and  “prepared  a  good  meal  for  me 
with  true  Virginia  hospitality.” 

When  Smith  left  the  house,  he  found  his 
comrades  “extremely  anxious  to  get  away 


from  that  section.”  A  local  Confederate 
sympathizer  had  happened  upon  them  while 
they  had  been  hiding  and  asked  if  they  were 
“deserters  from  the  Yanks.”  The  soldiers  lied 
and  said  that  they  were,  so  the  rebel  offered 
to  help  them  escape  further  south.  The  rebel 
“told  them  that  some  of  Mosby’s  men  were 
just  over  on  the  road.”  This  made  the  Fed¬ 
eral  soldiers  even  more  nervous. 

“My  boys  were  not  really  hungry  to  go 
South,”  Smith  recalled,  “but  wanted  to  start 
across  the  country  for  Harper’s  Ferry  without 
delay.”  Smith  and  his  men  made  it  to  Hall- 
town,  West  Virginia,  where,  much  to  their  re¬ 
lief,  they  were  captured  by  Federal  pickets.  The 
men  had  learned  Gilmor’s  whereabouts,  but 
they  had  been  unable  to  capture  him. 

,  A  ;/<-*/ 

On  Monday,  November  7,  Provost  Marshal 
Woolley  ordered  the  arrest  of  Sarah  Hutchins. 
His  officers,  under  the  command  of  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Smith,  searched  her  home  and  found  cor¬ 
respondence  from  William  Ives  and  a  receipt 
for  the  purchase  of  the  sword.  They  also  found 
letters  from  Confederate  prisoners  of  war  who 
were  being  held  in  Northern  prison  camps. 
Woolley  believed  that  these  letters  showed  “that 
she  has  an  extensive  correspondence  with  them 
&  that  her  whole  heart  &  soul  is  enlisted  in 
their  behalf.”  In  fact,  Sarah’s  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  POWs  led  Woolley  to  con¬ 
clude  that  she  “is  a  whole  ‘Ladies  Aid  Society’  of 
herself  &  the  tenacity  she  exhibits  in  trying  to 
effect  exchanges  is  only  another  evidence  of  the 
devotion  of  woman  when  the  heart  is  enlisted.” 

Fifty  years  after  the  war,  in  his  memoirs, 
Smith  recalled  the  arrest  of  Sarah  Hutchins: 
“She  resided  in  the  ultra  fashionable  neighbor¬ 
hood,  not  far  from  Monument  Square.  After  I 
had  searched  her  house,  she  accompanied  me  to 
the  sidewalk,  but  absolutely  refused  to  enter  my 
carriage.  I  informed  her  that  it  would  be  much 
more  agreeable  to  ride  than  to  walk,  but  still  she 
refused.  I  then  told  her  that  I  would  be  gende- 
manly  if  allowed,  but  I  insisted  that  she  must  get 
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into  the  carriage.  She  finally  complied.” 

Smith  brought  Hutchins  to  the  provost  mar¬ 
shal’s  headquarters  and  took  her  upstairs  to  his 
office.  After  a  short  while,  Woolley  came  in  to 
question  Sarah.  At  the  trial  he  testified:  “I  asked 
Mrs.  Hutchins  in  regard  to  two  letters  that  were 
taken  from  this  man  Baker,  one  of  which  was 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Eglandy  and  she  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  me  during  the  interview  I  had  with  her 
that  she  wrote  those  letters.  ...  I  stated  to  her  I 
knew  all  about  this  sabre,  that  it  was  intended  by 
her  for  Harry  Gilmor,  and  that  it  came  from  her 
house  and  that  I  knew  she  wrote  the  letter.” 

Sarah  initially  lied  and  said  that  she  had  not 
written  the  letter,  but  she  quickly  changed  her 
story.  She  “acknowledged  to  the  writing  of  the 
letter  and  acknowledged  that  the  sabre  was  for 
Harry  Gilmor,”  Woolley  stated.  She  also  con¬ 
fessed  that  she  had  contributed  one  dollar  to¬ 
ward  the  purchase  of  the  sword.  Sarah  then 
begged  Woolley  to  release  her  “upon  her  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance.”  She  cried  she  “would 
do  anything  to  get  out  of  this.” 

After  the  interrogation,  Woolley  sent  her 
to  the  Baltimore  City  Jail.  About  a  week  be¬ 
fore  Sarah’s  arrest,  the  warden  had  arranged 
with  the  U.S.  military  to  provide  Federal 
prisoners  with  “good,  wholesome  and  suffi¬ 
cient  cooked  food  for  their  proper  mainte¬ 
nance  and  comfort”  and  to  give  them  “good 
and  comfortable  quarters.”  But  Hutchins 
apparently  did  not  fare  well  at  the  prison. 

On  November  10,  1864,  Dr.  J.  E  Powell 
wrote  to  the  military  commander  at  Baltimore: 
“Mrs.  Hutchins,  a  prisoner  in  the  city  jail  is 
suffering  from  the  change  in  her  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  the  excitement  caused  by  her  arrest.  .  .  . 
I  believe  she  would  be  benefited  by  permitting 
her  friends  to  furnish  her  one  meal  a  day.” 

With  Hutchins  securely  imprisoned  in 
Baltimore,  Woolley  decided  to  widen  his 
dragnet.  He  telegraphed  Maj.  Gen.  Ben¬ 
jamin  F.  Butler  in  New  York  City  to  arrest 
William  Ives,  and  he  ordered  the  arrest  of 
Baltimore  merchant  Noah  Walker.  He  also 
contemplated  arresting  Augusta  Bernal,  the 
wife  of  the  British  consul.  Meanwhile,  on 
the  very  next  day — November  8,  1864 — 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  reelected  President 
of  the  United  States.  Much  of  the  nation 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  while  many  South¬ 
erners  believed  the  election  was  a  significant 
nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  Confederacy. 

Sitting  in  the  Baltimore  City  Jail,  Sarah 
Hutchins  had  little  time  to  reflect  on  the  gravity 
of  her  actions.  Within  a  week  she  was  arraigned 
before  a  military  tribunal.  On  Sunday,  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  she  learned  the  charges  against  her.  The 
trial  began  the  next  day.  Her  prosecutor  (called 
a  judge  advocate)  was  a  cavalry  officer  from 
Delaware.  The  tribunal  consisted  of  eight  mili¬ 
tary  officers  from  various  Northern  states. 

She  faced  three  charges:  1.  “Holding  un¬ 
authorized  intercourse  with  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States  in  a  place  under  martial 
law”;  2.  “Violating  the  laws  of  war  as  laid 
down  in  paragraph  86  of  the  General  Order 
No.  100,  from  the  War  Department  April 
24,  1863”  (which  prohibited  “all  intercourse 
between  the  territories  occupied  by  belliger¬ 
ent  armies,  whether  by  traffic,  by  letter,  by 
travel,  or  in  any  other  way”);  and  3.  “Trea¬ 
son  under  the  laws  of  war.” 

These  were  grave  and  infamous  charges. 
Hutchins  procured  the  services  of  two  not¬ 
ed  Baltimore  attorneys,  William  Schley  and 
Jonathan  Meredith. 

Schley  was  a  65-year-old  attorney  from 
Frederick,  Maryland,  who  had  mentored 
Thomas  Hutchins  in  the  1850s.  During  the 
Civil  War,  Schley  took  several  cases  in  which 
he  defended  Union  military  officers  when 
they  were  sued  by  “disloyal”  Maryland  civil¬ 
ians  for  wrongful  arrest. 

Meredith  was  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  the  Baltimore  bar.  At 
81,  he  had  grown  up  in  Philadelphia  and 
had  memories  of  sitting  behind  President 
George  Washington  in  church  in  the  1790s. 

Although  detective  Henry  Bascom  Smith  was  unable 
to  apprehend  Colonel  Gilmor,  he  did  arrest  Sarah 
Hutchins  and  gather  much  evidence  at  her  home. 


Meredith  was  very  near  retirement,  but  he 
likely  agreed  to  take  Hutchins’s  case  because 
he  had  known  her  family  for  many  years. 

As  the  trial  opened,  Hutchins’s  attorneys 
immediately  asked  for  more  time  to  prepare 
for  the  case.  The  judge  advocate  replied  that 
“the  Accused  and  her  counsel  had  enjoyed 
as  much  time  as  himself  in  the  preparation 
of  the  case  and  he  therefore  objected  to  any 
postponement.”  The  military  commission 
agreed  with  the  judge  advocate  and  ordered 
the  case  to  proceed. 

The  first  witness  called  by  the  prosecution 
was  none  other  than  Joseph  Baker,  the  African 
American  courier  who  had  betrayed  Hutchins 
to  the  authorities.  Hutchins  immediately  “ob¬ 
jected  to  the  competency  of  this  witness.”  Un¬ 
der  Maryland  law,  her  lawyers  argued,  “a  col¬ 
ored  person  is  not  a  competent  witness  in  any 
case,  against  a  white  person,  much  less  in  a  case 
where  one  of  the  allegations,  charged  against 
the  accused,  is  treason  and  where  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  treason  may  be  inflicted.”  And  any 
court  sitting  in  Maryland  was  bound  to  follow 
local  law  and  custom,  they  claimed.  Allowing 
Baker  to  testify  “would  set  the  precedent.” 

The  judge  advocate  replied  that  in  military 
courts  throughout  the  nation,  African  Amer¬ 
icans  “were  now  universally  admitted  ...  as 
competent  witnesses.”  The  commission  agreed 
and  decided  to  allow  him  to  testify.  Baker  pro¬ 
vided  damning  testimony  of  Sarahs  actions, 
recounting  all  of  their  interactions. 
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In  her  signed  statement  to  the  court,  Sarah  Hutchins  expressed  regret  for  her  “one  act  of  imprudence  and 
folly,”  but  claimed  she  was  not  guilty  of  an  “overt  act”  of  treason  as  defined  in  the  Constitution. 


Provost  Marshal  Woolley  also  testified  that 
Hutchins  had  contributed  one  dollar  toward 
the  purchase  of  the  sword.  The  defense  chose 
not  to  cross-examine  him,  and  the  prosecution 
rested  its  case.  Hutchins  and  her  lawyers  then 
asked  for  more  time  to  prepare  their  case.  The 
court  adjourned  until  noon  the  next  day. 
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Hutchins’s  attorneys  prepared  a  learned  le¬ 
gal  defense,  which  she  read  to  the  court  when 
it  reconvened  on  November  15.  She  essentially 
admitted  to  all  she  was  accused  of  doing,  but 
she  maintained  that  the  charges  against  her 
were  defective  and  illegal  and  that  a  military 
court  could  not  have  jurisdiction  over  a  civil¬ 
ian  when  and  where  the  civil  courts  were  open. 

Hutchins  made  several  important  legal 
points.  First,  she  claimed  that  she  had  not  been 
in  contact  with  Gilmor  because  she  had  not  de¬ 
livered  the  sword  and  letters  to  him.  “At  the  ut¬ 


most,  it  was  an  attempt,  in  pursuance  of  a  pur¬ 
pose,  to  send  the  letter  and  sword;  and  may  be 
properly  characterized  as  an  attempt  to  hold  in¬ 
tercourse;  but  no  intercourse  was,  in  fact,  held; 
because  the  attempt  was  frustrated.” 

Using  the  crime  of  murder  as  a  metaphor, 
she  pointed  out  that  “homicide  means  an  ac¬ 
tual  killing,  not  a  mere  ineffectual  attempt  to 
kill.”  Thus,  she  claimed  that  she  had  been 
charged  with  the  wrong  crime;  even  if  a  trea¬ 
sonable  intention  could  be  proved,  she  claimed 
that  she  had  committed  no  overt  act. 

Second,  she  argued  that  the  charge  of 
“Treason  under  the  laws  of  war”  was  not  a 
proper  charge  for  a  U.S.  citizen.  Treason  is 
the  only  crime  defined  in  the  Constitution. 
Article  III,  section  3,  states: 

Treason  against  the  United  States, 
shall  consist  only  in  levying  War 
against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
Enemies,  giving  them  Aid  and  Com¬ 
fort.  No  Person  shall  be  convicted  of 


Treason  unless  on  the  Testimony  of 
two  Witnesses  to  the  same  overt  Act, 
or  on  Confession  in  open  Court. 

The  requirement  for  an  “overt  Act”  pre¬ 
cluded  judges  or  politicians  from  declaring 
that  conspiracy,  words,  or  thoughts  might 
be  deemed  treason,  and  the  requirement  for 
two  witnesses  or  a  confession  in  open  court 
sought  to  prevent  convictions  based  on  false 
testimony  by  a  single  witness.  In  defin¬ 
ing  treason  narrowly,  the  Founding  Fathers 
hoped  to  depoliticize  a  crime  that  for  centu¬ 
ries  had  been  partisan  in  nature. 

Hutchins  claimed  that  if  she  was  charged 
with  treason,  she  must  be  charged  according 
to  the  constitutional  definition.  “Now  what 
is  meant  by  ‘ Treason  under  the  laws  of  war?” 
she  asked  rhetorically. 

This  was  a  wholly  new  and  unprecedent¬ 
ed  concept  in  American  law.  But  even  if  she 
was  charged  with  treason  “under  the  laws  of 
war”  rather  than  under  the  Constitution,  she 
maintained,  she  must  be  charged  with  an 
overt  act  of  treason.  And  as  she  had  already 
attempted  to  demonstrate,  she  had  not  actu¬ 
ally  accomplished  any  treasonous  act.  More¬ 
over,  each  witness  had  testified  to  different 
actions — none  of  them  gave  corroborating 
evidence  of  the  same  act  of  treason. 

“The  proof,  that  I  contributed  money  to 
buy  the  sword,  is  found,  only,  in  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Col.  Woolley,  who  says  that  I  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  I  had  contributed  one 
dollar,  towards  the  purchase  of  the  sword,” 
stated  Hutchins  in  her  defense.  “No  other 
testimony  is  offered  on  this  point;  &  even 
viewed  as  a  confession,  on  my  part,  of  the 
overt  act  of  contributing  one  dollar  towards 
the  purchase  of  the  sword,  it  is  not  a  con¬ 
fession  in  open  court;  &  the  law  is  well  set¬ 
tled,  that  the  confession  of  the  accused,  out 
of  court,  is  not  sufficient  to  dispense  with  the 
required  proof  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act, .  .  .  [or]  a  confession  in  open  court." 

Finally,  Hutchins  claimed  that  a  mili¬ 
tary  commission  was  not  the  proper  venue 
for  her  trial.  The  Constitution  requires  that 
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treason  trials,  like  all  criminal  trials,  must  be 
civil  proceedings. 

“The  trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  in  cases  of 
Impeachment,  shall  be  by  Jury,”  states  Article 
III,  “and  such  Trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State 
where  the  said  Crimes  shall  have  been  com¬ 
mitted.”  The  Fifth  Amendment  further  re¬ 
quires:  “No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for 
a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand 
Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  the  Militia,  when  in  actual  service 
in  time  of  War  or  public  danger.” 

Accordingly,  members  of  the  military 
may  be  tried  by  military  courts,  but  civil¬ 
ians  must  be  tried  in  civil  courts.  Finally, 
the  Sixth  Amendment  states:  “In  all  crimi¬ 
nal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  im¬ 
partial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein 
the  crime  shall  have  been  committed.” 

Hutchins  closed  her  defense  by  quoting 
from  the  Articles  of  War  to  remind  the  mili¬ 
tary  court  of  its  own  governing  principles:  “As 
martial  law  is  executed  by  military  force,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  those,  who  administer  it,  to 
be  strictly  guided  by  the  principles  of  justice, 
honor  and  humanity — virtues  adorning  a  sol¬ 
dier  even  more  than  other  men.” 

She  admitted  to  having  committed  an  “act 
of  imprudence  and  folly,”  but  she  denied  that 
she  had  committed  treason.  She  asked  for  mer¬ 
cy  on  behalf  of  her  children,  her  husband,  her 
widowed  mother,  her  “suffering  Aunt,”  and 
“the  many  near  and  dear  friends  who  deeply 
sympathize  with  me.”  There  she  rested  her  case. 

The  court  adjourned  to  deliberate,  but  it 
quickly  arrived  at  a  verdict:  She  was  found 
guilty  of  all  charges  and  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  five  years  at  labor  and  a 
$5,000  fine.  Maj.  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  the  mili¬ 
tary  commander  at  Baltimore  (and  later  au¬ 
thor  of  Ben  Hur),  ordered  her  sent  to  Fitchburg 
Prison  in  Massachusetts.  According  to  the 
Boston  Journal,  she  “bore  her  imprisonment  in 
a  remarkably  quiet  manner,  and  was  evidently 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  her  situation.” 

Newspapers  throughout  the  North  report¬ 


ed  on  Hutchins’s  trial  and  sentence.  Some 
roundly  praised  the  verdict,  while  others 
called  for  clemency.  In  western  Maryland, 
a  Union  League  club  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ed  a  resolution  “expressing  their  satisfaction” 
with  the  outcome  of  the  trial,  which  they 
sent  to  General  Wallace. 

“We  can  assure  you  that  even  the  Southern 
sympathizers  in  this  vicinity  cannot  find  argu¬ 
ments  with  which  to  vindicate  the  conduct 
of  so  traitorous  and  disloyal  a  person  as  she 
has  proved  herself  to  be,”  they  told  the  gen¬ 
eral.  “Copperheads  [antiwar  Democrats]  here 
acknowledge  the  decision  as  just  &  merited.” 

On  November  9,  William  Ives  was  arrested 
at  New  York  City  and  brought  to  Baltimore 
for  trial.  Like  Hutchins,  Ives  was  tried  before 
a  military  commission.  He,  too,  was  charged 
with  “violation  of  the  laws  of  war”  and  “trea¬ 
son  under  the  laws  of  war”  for  working  with 
Hutchins  to  procure  the  sword  for  Gilmor. 
Like  Hutchins,  Ives  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Ives’s  trial  sat  for  four  days.  Ives  asked  for 
permission  to  take  Hutchins’s  testimony  in  a 
deposition,  but  the  court  refused.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  great  irony,  the  judge  advocate  ar¬ 
gued  that  “Mrs.  Hutchins  was  tried  and 
convicted  of  an  infamous  crime  and  her  tes¬ 
timony  was  not  admissible.”  The  members 
of  the  military  commission  agreed.  A  black 
man  could  testify,  but  a  traitor  could  not. 

The  only  testimony  against  Ives  came  from 
Provost  Marshal  Woolley,  who  briefly  recount¬ 
ed  how  Ives’s  correspondence  had  been  seized 
at  Sarah  Hutchins’s  home.  Ives  then  called 
a  number  of  witnesses — including  Thomas 
Hutchins — who  established  that  Ives  was  loyal, 
although  he  was  a  Peace  Democrat.  Witnesses 
testified  that  Ives  barely  knew  Sarah,  that  he  did 
not  know  the  sword  was  for  Gilmor  and  only 
bought  it  for  Sarah  out  of  gratitude  to  her  for 
comforting  his  dying  brother,  and  that  he  was 
innocent  of  any  treasonable  actions  or  intent. 

On  December  5,  Ives’s  attorneys  made  two 


long  statements.  They,  too,  challenged  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  military  tribunal,  and  they  argued 
strenuously  that  Ives  had  no  intimate  relations 
with  Hutchins  or  any  other  rebel  sympathizers 
in  Baltimore.  On  December  6,  the  commission 
found  Ives  “not  guilty.”  Five  days  later,  General 
Wallace  ordered  his  release  from  prison. 

Things  quickly  took  a  turn  for  the  better 
for  Sarah  Hutchins.  In  late  December,  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  pardoned  her,  and  the  War  De¬ 
partment  informed  the  warden  at  Fitchburg 
Prison  that  she  was  to  be  released  “upon 
making  acknowledgement  of  her  wrong  and 
giving  her  parole  of  good  behavior.” 

The  Central  Press  of  Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania, 
reported  that  she  “made  a  statement  previous  to 
her  release,  acknowledging  the  wrongfulness  of 
her  conduct,  the  justness  of  her  sentence,  and 
affirming  her  determination  to  hereafter  con¬ 
duct  herself  in  a  loyal  manner.”  On  New  Year’s 
Eve  she  walked  out  of  prison  a  free  woman. 

Some  observers  doubted  that  Hutchins 
really  felt  remorse  for  her  actions.  William 
Wilkins  Glenn,  a  Maryland  journalist  with 
Southern  sympathies,  made  several  caustic 
observations  in  his  diary. 

“As  soon  as  she  was  arrested,  she  broke  down 
utterly.  She  went  on  her  knees  and  offered  to 
sign  any  parole  or  take  any  oath  that  was  re¬ 
quired.  She  urged  that  she  was  ‘enceinte,’  which 
was  not  so,  and  on  her  return  from  prison  while 
at  New  York  made  a  joke  of  having  used  this 
pretense  in  order  to  obtain  her  release.” 

But  more  importandy,  Glenn  blamed 
Hutchins  for  “so  foolishly”  endangering  Mary¬ 
landers  “who  were  really  serving  the  South.”  At¬ 
tempting  to  send  a  sword  to  Gilmor  “and  to  be 
so  foolish  as  to  entrust  it  to  a  negro,  who,  she 
might  be  sure  would  betray  her,  was  so  very  silly 
as  to  disarm  suspicion.”  Hutchins’s  actions  fol¬ 
lowing  her  release  also  struck  Glenn  as  bizarre. 
When  she  returned  to  Baltimore,  she  apparendy 
invited  her  jailor  to  dinner.  A  bemused  Glenn 
wondered  in  his  diary:  “I  would  like  to  know  if 
she  allowed  him  to  make  love  to  her  while  she 
was  in  jail.” 

As  the  war  came  to  a  close  in  the  spring 
of  1865,  the  Hutchins  case  faded  out  of 
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Col.  Harry  Gilmor  was  captured  in  February  1865  and  then  released  in  July.  Above  is  the  frontispiece  from 
his  1866  memoir.  Four  Years  in  the  Saddle. 


public  memory.  Once  the  dust  had  settled, 
Wallace  presented  the  infamous  sword  to 
Lieutenant  Smith. 
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On  the  cold,  snowy  morning  of  Sunday, 
February  5,  1865,  Federal  officers  under  Maj. 
Gen.  Philip  Sheridan  captured  Harry  Gilmor 
as  he  slept  in  a  home  near  Moorefield,  West 
Virginia.  Gilmor  was  brought  through  his 
hometown  of  Baltimore  on  his  way  to  prison 
at  Fort  Warren  in  Boston  Harbor. 

While  at  the  provost  marshal’s  office,  Gilm¬ 
or  and  Lieutenant  Smith  finally  met  face  to 
face.  Gilmor  did  not  record  the  meeting  in  his 
memoir,  but  Smith  did.  “Gilmor  said  to  me, 
if  he  had  had  the  sword,  he  would  have  killed 
many  a  Yank  with  it.  A  safe  enough  proposi¬ 
tion  under  the  circumstances.”  Smith  recalled 
his  first  impression  of  the  rebel  hero:  “Gilmor 
in  appearance  was  attractive,  as  a  soldier,  tall, 
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fairly  stout,  but  he  had  one  defective  eye  and 
was  rather  course  in  manners.” 

Gilmor  was  held  in  a  casemate  at  Fort 
Warren  until  July  24,  1865,  when  President 
Andrew  Johnson  ordered  the  release  of  low¬ 
er  ranking  Confederate  officers.  Gilmor  was 
indicted  for  high  treason  in  the  federal  court 
in  Baltimore,  but  the  charges  were  dismissed 
in  November  1866.  That  same  year  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  celebrated  memoir,  Four  Years  in 
the  Saddle. 

In  1873  the  governor  of  Maryland  appoint¬ 
ed  Gilmor  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  Maryland 
National  Guard.  His  memory  hearkened  back 
to  that  sword  he  had  never  received  in  1864. 
Using  several  connections,  Gilmor  acquired 
Smiths  address  in  New  York  City  and  sent  his 
old  antagonist  a  letter: 

“My  object  in  writing  is  to  know  whether 
or  not  you  still  have  in  your  possession  the 
sword  which  the  ladies  of  Baltimore  intend¬ 
ed  for  me,  but  which  fell  into  your  hands.  If 
you  have  the  sword  still,  and  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  dispose  of  it,  will  you  say  what  you  will 
take  for  it,  as  I  would  like  very  much  to  own 
it,  if  it  did  not  cost  too  much.”  Gilmor  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  had  recently  been  “elected  to 
the  Command  of  a  Battalion  of  Cavalry  in 
this  city,  composed  of  men  who  were  on  both 
sides  during  the  ‘late  unpleasantness,’  and  am 
very  anxious  to  make  a  fine  battalion  of  it.” 

Smith  mulled  over  Gilmor’s  request.  “At 
that  time,”  recalled  Smith,  “everything  was 


being  done  to  ‘heal  the  wound’  and  I  was 
disposed  to  do  my  little  part.  I  was  disposed 
to  present  the  sword  to  him,  first  getting 
General  Wallace’s  approval.  But  on  confer¬ 
ring  with  Union  people  of  Baltimore,  I  con¬ 
cluded  not  to;  they  thought  any  ostentatious 
display  of  the  sword  would  help  keep  the 
wound  open.”  Q 
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be  found  in  Records  of  the  Adjutant  Generals  Office, 
RG  94,  and  Records  of  United  States  Army  Continen¬ 
tal  Commands,  RG  393.  Records  relating  to  Gilmor’s 
indictment  for  treason  are  in  Records  of  the  U.S.  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland,  RG  21,  at  the 
National  Archives  at  Philadelphia. 

Supplemental  information  about  Harry  Gilmor 
and  the  Baltimore  City  Jail  is  available  in  several  is¬ 
sues  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Magazine.  Thomas 
Talbott  Hutchins’s  biography  in  Biographical  Cyclope¬ 
dia  of  Representative  Men  of  Maryland  and  [the]  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  (1879)  contains  the  description  of 
him  as  “an  affable  gendeman.”  I  also  thank  Lance 
Humphries,  who  has  done  significant  work  on  Robert 
Gilmor,  Jr.,  for  helping  me  discern  the  familial  connec¬ 
tion  between  Sarah  and  Harry. 

Several  memoirs  helped  illuminate  the  story:  Harry 
Gilmor,  Four  Years  in  the  Saddle  (1866);  Lew  Wallace, 
Lew  Wallace:  An  Autobiography  (1906);  and  Henry  B. 
Smith,  Between  the  Lines:  Secret  Service  Stories  Told  Fifty 
Years  After  (1911).  Some  of  the  recollections  in  these 
memoirs  conflict  with  the  records  held  at  the  National 
Archives.  Most  significandy,  neither  Smith  nor  Wal¬ 
lace  mention  the  indispensable  role  of  Joseph  Baker  in 
the  capture  of  Sarah  Hutchins. 

Readers  interested  in  the  civil  liberties  issue  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  should  consult  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr., 
The  Fate  of  Liberty:  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  (1991)  and  my  own  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Treason 
in  the  Civil  War:  The  Trials  of  John  Merryman  (201 1 ). 
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A  Terrorist  Cell’s  FINAL  DAYS 

Patty  Hearsts  Kidnappers  Face — and  Lose — 

A  Showdown  with  the  Los  Angeles  Police 


BY  GREGORY  CUMMING  AND  STEPHEN  P.  SAYLES 


£onmu)ique  Ho.  1 


0* 


Subject:  The  Board  of  Education, 

'  The  Impleaentation  of  the 

Internal  Warfare  Identification 
Computer  Syeteo 


Warrant  Orders 

Execution  by  Cyanide  Bullet* 

Date:  November  6,  1973 

Warrant  iBsued.  By; 

The  Court  of  the  People 


Charges:  Supporting  and  taking  part  in  the  forming  and  implementation  of  e 
Political  Police  Force  operating  vithin  the  School*  of  the  People 


Supporting  and  taking  part  in  the  forming  end  implementation  of 
Bio-DoBBiera  through  The  Forced  Youth  Identification  Program 

Supporting  and  taking  part  in  the  building  of  composite  files  for 
Internal  Warfare  Identification  Computer  System 

Target:  ~'Ih\  Marcus  A.  Foster,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oakland,  Califora 
Robert  Blackburn,  Deputy  Superintendent,  Oekland,  California 


On  the  afore  stated  date,  elements  of  The  United  Federated  Forces  of  Tb 
•o.B.A.  did  attack  the  Fascist  Board  of  Education,  Oakland,  California,  thro 
•the  pereon  of  Dr.  Karcus  A.  Poster,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  Robert 
■Blackburn,  Deputy  Superintendent. 

This  Bttack  is  to  serve  notice  on  the  Board  of  Education  and  its  feeds 
elements  that  they  have  cone  to  the  attention  of  The  S.L.A.  and  The  Court  o 
the  Feeds  and  have  been  found  guilty  of  supporting  and  taking  part  in  erk 
committed  against  the  children  end  the  life  of  the  people.  ' 

This  attack  is  also  to  serve  notice  on  the  fascist  Board  of  Education  a 
its  fGccist  supporters  that  The  Court  of  the  People  have  issued  a  Death 
r.’arrar.t  on  All  KenberB  and  Supnortera  of  the  Internal  Warfare  Identiflcatio 
i  "oEPUter  System.  This  SHOOT  On  SIGHT  order  will  Slav  in  effect  /ntil  such 
time  as  AlL  POLITICAL  POLICE  ARE  REMOVED  FROM  OUR  SCHOLLS  AKD  ALL  PHOTO  A® 
!  OTHER  FORKS  OF  IDENTIFICATION  ARE  STOPPED. 


.  indictment: 

'Ho.  1:'-~i  The  Board  of  Education  has  taken  upon  itself  the  role  of  fomlng  n 
j  supporting  a  Special  Political  Police  Force  to  occupy  and  petrol  t 
:  \  scholia  in  our  cities.  The  vast  Black,  Chicano,  Asian  and  mack' 


LATE  ON  THE  NIGHT  of  Febru¬ 
ary  4,  1 974,  television  newscasters  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  broke  into  regular  pro¬ 
grams  with  a  shocking  announcement:  the 
19-year-old  newspaper  heiress  Patty  Hearst 
had  been  kidnapped  from  her  Berkeley  apart¬ 
ment  at  gunpoint. 

Her  kidnappers  were  members  of  the  Sym- 
bionese  Liberation  Army  (SLA),  a  leftist  terror¬ 
ist  cell  that  had  claimed  responsibility  for  the 
assassination  of  Oakland  School  Superinten¬ 
dent  Marcus  Foster  in  November  1973. 

Over  the  next  few  months,  the  SLA  became 
notorious  for  a  series  of  bombings  and  bank 


robberies.  The  SLA  was  virtually  destroyed 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  and  its 
SWAT  unit  on  May  17,  1974,  in  the  biggest 
shoot-out  in  California  history. 

The  SLA  had  been  formed  in  Berkeley 
and  Oakland,  California,  by  white  working- 
and  middle-class  activists  in  antiwar,  femi¬ 
nist,  and  prison  reform  movements.  They 
rallied  to  the  leadership  of  an  African  Ameri¬ 
can  petty  criminal  and  prison  escapee,  Don¬ 
ald  DeFreeze,  who  took  the  revolutionary 
name  Cinque  Mtumi. 

On  April  3,  two  months  after  her  kidnap¬ 
ping,  Patty  Hearst  announced  on  a  tape-record- 


Left:  Donald  DeFreeze  (Cinque  Mtumi)  and  Patty 
Hearst  robbing  a  branch  of  Hibernia  Bank  in  San 
Francisco,  April  15,  l974.The  SLA  had  kidnapped  the 
19-year-old  heiress  in  February  in  order  to  negotiate 
release  of  some  of  its  captured  members. 

Above:  The  SLA’s  Communique  No.  I  of  November  6, 
1 973.The  leftist  terrorist  cell  claimed  responsibility  for 
the  assassination  of  Oakland  School  Superintendent 
Marcus  Foster  in  November  1973  in  protest  against 
the  board’s  alleged  “fascist”  surveillance  and  photo 
identification  of  students. 

ed  message  that  she  had  cast  her  lot  with  the 
SLA  to  free  the  oppressed  and  would  hence¬ 
forth  be  known  as  “Tania.”  She  joined  them 
in  robbing  a  bank  a  few  days  later  and  trav¬ 
eled  with  them  as  they  evaded  police. 
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Shoplifting  and  a  Shoot-out 
At  Mel’s  Sporting  Goods 

In  May,  Cinque  became  concerned  that 
“the  whole  Bay  Area  is  getting  too  hot  for  us 
now”  and  moved  the  group  to  Los  Angeles. 
They  hoped  to  recruit  more  members  and 
began  planning  for  a  new  phase  of  operations: 
a  series  of  “search  and  destroy”  missions  fo¬ 
cusing  on  the  ambush  of  police  officers  and 
home  invasions. 

The  SLA  settled  into  a  dilapidated  safe 
house  on  West  84th  Street  in  Compton,  a 
rundown,  predominantly  African  American 
community  in  South  Central  Los  Angeles. 

For  almost  eight  days,  the  SLA  managed  to 
keep  a  low  profile  in  the  greater  Los  Angeles 
area.  Then  they  moved.  On  May  16,  just  after 
4  p.m.,  SLA  members  Bill  and  Emily  Harris 
entered  Mel’s  Sporting  Goods  in  Inglewood. 
They  left  Patricia  Hearst  in  the  van,  which 
they  had  parked  across  the  street.  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation  files  document  their  pur¬ 
chases:  “one  blue  large  sweat  shirt,  a  25-loop 
shotgun  shell  belt,  five  pair  of  gray  heavy  knit 
wool  socks,  two  ‘bike’  knee  pads,  one  black 
knit  watch  type  cap,  two  pair  of  white  wool 
socks  and  two  pair  of  white  tube  socks.” 

An  employee,  Anthony  Shepard,  spot¬ 
ted  Bill  Harris  slipping  a  pair  of  socks  inside 
his  jacket.  He  informed  the  other  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  incident,  picked  up  his  pistol  and 
handcuffs,  and  followed  the  Harrises  out¬ 
side  with  his  boss,  Bill  Huett.  Shepard  asked 
Bill  Harris  to  return  to  the  store  and  pay  for 
the  socks.  Bill  responded  angrily  that  he  had 
not  stolen  anything  and  continued  walking 
across  the  street  toward  the  van.  Shepard 
then  grabbed  Bill’s  arm  and  shouted,  “you 
are  under  arrest!”  Shepard  and  Harris  then 
wrestled  each  other  to  the  ground  as  Emi¬ 
ly  jumped  on  Shepard’s  back.  Shepard,  de¬ 
scribed  by  author  Shana  Alexander  as  a 
“young  man  .  .  .  with  a  tough  guy  attitude” 
was  not  going  to  shy  away  from  a  confronta¬ 
tion.  Larger  and  stronger  than  Harris,  he  was 
able  to  secure  one  portion  of  the  handcuffs 
to  Harris’s  left  wrist.  Bill  Harris  attempted 
to  pull  a  small  revolver  from  his  waistband, 
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but  Huett  quickly  pried  it  away  from  him 
while  other  store  employees  came  outside 
to  assist  with  the  arrest.  While  attempting 
to  secure  the  handcuffs  to  Bill’s  right  wrist, 
Shepard  heard  the  sound  of  gunshots  from 
across  the  street. 

Patricia  Hearst  fired  30  shots  in  all  to¬ 
ward  Mel’s  Sporting  Goods.  Regarding  her 
actions  at  the  store,  she  stated  in  her  auto¬ 
biography  that  “The  only  answer  I  could 
find  that  satisfied  me  was  that  I  acted  in¬ 
stinctively,  because  I  had  been  trained  and 
drilled  to  do  just  that,  to  react  to  a  situation 
without  thinking,  just  as  soldiers  are  trained 
and  drilled  to  obey  an  order  under  fire  in¬ 
stinctively,  without  questioning  it.”  Had  she 
done  nothing,  she  would  have  gained  her 
freedom  with  the  arrests  of  Bill  and  Emily 
Harris.  Her  active  involvement  in  helping 
them  evade  sure  arrest  provides  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  that  Hearst  had  indeed  become  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  SLA. 

While  Hearst  kept  their  pursuers  at  bay, 
the  Harrises  scampered  across  Crenshaw  Bou¬ 
levard,  leaping  over  a  retaining  wall  on  their 
way  back  to  the  van.  Shepard,  not  intimidated 
by  Hearst’s  actions,  pulled  out  a  revolver  and 
fired  two  rounds  at  the  van  as  it  sped  away.  The 
three  SLA  members  quickly  realized  their  pre¬ 
dicament.  They  feared  Cinque’s  reaction  to  the 
events  at  Mel’s  because  Bill  had  lost  his  hand¬ 
gun,  which  Emily  had  purchased  in  her  own 
name  before  going  underground.  When  law 
enforcement  officials  retrieved  the  gun  and 
traced  it  to  Emily,  they  realized  that  the  SLA 
had  moved  to  Los  Angeles. 


their  weapons  to  their  new  vehicles  but  left  evi¬ 
dence  regarding  the  location  of  the  safe  house — 
a  parking  citation  with  the  address  of  835  West 
84th  Street — behind  in  their  van.  If  the  SLA 
had  intended  to  keep  their  identity  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  a  secret,  they  were  doing  a  very  poor  job. 

Early  that  evening,  the  SLA  trio  spotted 
a  “for  sale”  sign  on  a  blue  1969  Ford  van  in 
the  driveway  of  a  house  in  Lynwood,  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  Los  Angeles.  Another  vehicle  switch 
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,  PATRICIA  BEARS!  -  VICTIM,  KID  HAPPING  ,  I 
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^PATRICIA  HEARS?,  Ap£  APPROXIMATELY  TWENTY  ONE,  DAUGH 
^RA|®OLPH_A ^HE.ARST^PRES  I  DENI  OF  IKE  SAS  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  NEWSPAPER, 
WAS  KIDNAPPED  AT  GUNPOINT,  FROM  HER  APARTMENT  at  BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA, 
BY  A  VHITE  FEMALE  AND  TWO  MALE  mSm?.’  MISS  HEARS!,  A  STUDENT  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALlgORWIA  AT  BERKELEY  WAS  CALLED  TO  THE  DOOR  OF  HER 
APARTMENT,  WUfBER  3,  2  €03  BEHVENUE  ,  BERKELEY,  CALIF.,  BY  A  WHITE 
FEMALE  WHO  INDICATED  SHE  WAS  HAVING  car  TROUBLE  AND  WANTED  TO  USE 
THE  TELEPHONE  ,  WHEN  SHE  OPENED  THE  DO  DR  ,  TWO  MALE  BLACKS  ENTERED 
CARRYING  AUTOMAT  WEAPONS.  THEY  FIRED  SHOTS  AND  THEN  PROCEEDED  10^ 
BEAT  m.  STEP_Hg^tf£gD,  MISS  HEARST *S  FIANCE,  WHO  WAS  VISITING  HER  - 
1ED  W/^  SEVERELY  B^^OtiD'wAS 


TAKEN  TO  HOSPITAL  BUT  MANAGED  TO 
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An  FBI  report  detailed  the  kidnapping  of  Patty  Hearst 
from  her  Berkeley,  California,  apartment  on  the  night  of 
February  4,  1 974,  by  SLA  members.  Only  two  months 
later,  Hearst  appeared  indoctrinated  into  the  group 
with  a  tape-recorded  message  in  which  she,  now  as 
“Tania,”  vowed  support  for  the  revolutionary  cause. 


On  the  Run  and 
Switching  Cars 

Because  the  clerks  had  seen  them  drive  off 
in  the  van,  the  Harrises  and  Hearst  looked  for 
new  transportation.  They  first  commandeered 
a  black  and  yellow  Pontiac,  then  a  light  blue 
Chevy  Nova  station  wagon.  They  transferred 


Searching  the  vehicle  used  in  the  robbery  of  Mel’s 
Sporting  Goods,  the  FBI  noted  a  parking  ticket  inside 
that  led  them  to  an  abandoned  SLA  safe  house.  The 
robbery  revealed  the  group’s  presence  in  Los  Angeles. 


SEABCH  OF  1972  VOLKSVAGEN  VAN,  TEMPORARY  CALIFORNIA 
LICENSE  5393030,  UTILIZED  BUSINS  KATIE,  1974.  RC39ERT  OF 
KEL’S  SF0R7INQ  GOODS,  1IOLEVOOD,  CALIFORNIA ,  LOCATED  RAY 
a.  197N,  LOS  AOSELES  F01ICE  DEPARIRENT  PARKING  TICKET  FDN 
ABOVE  VAN.  TICKET  ISSUED  S|4N  AN,  RAT  13,  1974,  INDICATING 
VAN  PARKED  AREA  OF  »35  VEST  OATH  StREET,  LOS  ANGaES. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  INVESTIGATION  OF  AREA  DETERNINED  VAR  USED  BY 
INDIVIDUAL  RESIDING  033  VEST  SA  TH  STREET. 

SUtVEILlARCE  KAINTA19ED  ON  RESIDENCE  UNTIL  APPROXlRAYaY 
»>SB  AR  5-17-74  VHEH  ENTERED  BY  LOS  ANGaES  SVAT  TEARS  oTILIZtiG 
TEAN9AS.  RESIDENCE  VACANT  AND  0UANT1TT  OF  EVIDENCE  INCLUDING  I0TEB00E 
CONIA IN  INS  N0RER0US  RESIDENCE  ADDRESSES  IN  LOS  ANGELES  ASEAN 
social  security  account  durber  card,  iuwer  so-ag-sast,  la 
-rare  Patricia  cawbell  aiearsti  arerican  airlines  identification  , 
card  in  iahe  Patricia  hearst i  oc  Berkeley  registration  card 

ask  BANK  OF  ARERICA  CHECK  0UARANTEE  CARD  II  RARE  STEVEN  VEEDl 
BOTTLE  OF  PLUH  VINE,  AID  R1SCELLAIE0US  NOTES  AND  PAPERS.  AU 
EVIDENCE  BEING  PREPARED  FOR  SU8RISSI0I  TO  FBI  LABORATORY  AND  " 
PROCESSING  OF  RESIDENCE  FOR  LATENTS  CONTINUES. 

ADVISED  HE  RENTED 

RESIDENCE  RAT  IN.  I9TA,  TO  VHITE  FERALt  IDENTIFYING  HERSaF 

GCAL  RESTAURANT, 


:iA.  RIVESa  INDICATED  SHE  £R PLOYED  L 


Patricia  Campbell  Hearst 


Date  photographs  taken  unknown 
FBI  Mo.:  325,805  L10 
Alias:  Tania 

Age:  20,  born  February  20,  1954. 

San  Francisco,  California 
Height:  5’3” 

Weight:  110  pounds 
Build:  Small 
Hair:  Light  brown 
Eyes:  Brown 
Complexion:  Fair 


Nationality:  American 
S  cars  and  Marks:  Mole  on  lower  right  corner  of  mouth,  scar  near  right  ankle 
Remarks:  Hair  naturally  light  brown,  straight  and  worn  about  three 
inches  below  shoulders  in  length,  however,  may  wear  wigs,  including 
Afro  style,  dark  brown  of  medium  length;  was  last  seen  wearing 
black  sweater,  plaid  slacks,  brown  hiking  boots  and  carrying  a  knil'e 
in  her  belt 


By  firing  30  shots  toward  Mel’s  Sporting  Goods  on  May  16,  Patty  Hearst  provided  the  best  evidence  that  she 
had  indeed  become  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  SLA. 


was  in  order.  The  van’s  owner,  18-year-old 
Thomas  Dean  Matthews,  hoping  to  sell  the 
van,  agreed  to  allow  Emily  Harris  to  test- 
drive  the  van.  After  driving  two  blocks,  Em¬ 
ily  pulled  the  van  over  and  asked  if  her  two 
friends  could  come  along  on  the  test-drive. 

Bill  Harris  quickly  approached  Matthews 
with  an  automatic  rifle  stating,  “We’re  from 
the  SLA.  Get  in  back  and  do  what  you’re 
told  and  you  won’t  get  hurt.”  They  placed 
Matthews  in  the  back  of  the  van  and  covered 
him  with  a  blanket.  Bill  informed  their  latest 
victim  that  they  only  wanted  to  use  the  van 
for  a  short  time.  If  he  cooperated,  no  harm 
would  come  to  him. 

With  new  transportation  secured,  Bill’s 
first  order  of  business  was  to  remove  the 
handcuff  on  his  wrist.  While  they  looked 
for  a  hardware  store  that  carried  hacksaws, 
Matthews  talked  with  Hearst  and  Bill  Har¬ 
ris  regarding  the  SLA.  Bill  explained  that 
the  SLA’s  goal  was  to  overthrow  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  in  their  view  had  been  taken 
over  by  corporate  America  with  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  President  John  E  Kennedy.  Hearst 
told  Matthews  that  they  had  had  to  rob  the 
Hibernia  Bank  in  90  seconds  in  order  to  get 
away  before  police  arrived  and  explained  the 
SLA’s  cyanide  bullets.  Hearst  was  in  excel¬ 
lent  spirits  as  she  told  Matthews  that  “it  was 
a  good  feeling  to  see  her  two  comrades  come 
across  the  street  unharmed”  at  Mel’s  Sport¬ 


ing  Goods  earlier  in  the  day.  She  also  told 
their  new  captive  that  her  kidnapping  had 
been  real. 

The  LAPD  and  FBI 
On  the  Trail  of  the  SLA 

At  approximately  8:30  p.m.,  they  made 
their  way  to  the  Century  drive-in  movie  the¬ 
ater,  the  preset  meeting  place  for  the  SLA  to 
regroup  in  case  they  were  separated.  While 
there,  they  sawed  the  handcuff  off  Bill’s 
wrist,  and  Matthews  kept  the  handcuff  as  a 
souvenir. 

They  remained  at  the  theater  until  1  a.m. 
the  next  morning,  May  17.  They  could  have 
easily  slipped  out  of  Los  Angeles  or  rendez¬ 
voused  with  their  fellow  revolutionaries  at 
the  drive-in.  Instead,  they  chose  to  stay  in 
the  general  vicinity  of  their  first  safe  house 
and  did  not  attempt  to  leave  the  city  or  hide 
their  identity. 

The  Harrises  and  Hearst,  with  Matthews 
in  tow,  headed  out  to  the  Hollywood  Hills 
to  sleep,  but  Emily  persuaded  Bill  to  drive 
by  the  house  on  84th  Street.  As  they  passed 
by,  they  noticed  that  their  comrades  had  left. 

By  10  p.m.  on  May  16,  the  FBI  notified 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  of  the 
SLA’s  presence  in  the  greater  Los  Angeles 
area  and  confirmed  that  the  shoot-out  in  In¬ 
glewood  involved  members  of  the  SLA.  The 
FBI  also  began  to  stake  out  the  800  block 


area  of  84th  Street.  At  5:30  a.m.  on  May  17, 
FBI  and  LAPD  personnel  stopped  a  resident 
of  835  West  84th  Street,  who  told  them  that 
the  owners  of  the  vans  parked  by  his  house 
were  a  male  and  female  Caucasian  who  lived 
at  833  84th  Street.  LAPD  and  FBI  SWAT 
teams  then  surrounded  the  suspected  SLA 
residence. 

After  an  LAPD  sergeant  announced  via 
bullhorn  that  all  inside  the  house  should 
exit  with  their  hands  up,  the  FBI’s  Officer  in 
Charge  ordered  the  use  of  tear  gas,  and  seven 
rounds  were  fired.  The  FBI  SWAT  team  at¬ 
tacked  the  suspected  SLA  hideout  from  the 
rear,  only  to  discover  that  they  had  left  in  a 
hurry  much  earlier.  News  about  the  shoot¬ 
out  at  the  sporting  goods  store  and  possible 
SLA  involvement  had  hit  television  and  ra¬ 
dio  stations  quickly.  Cinque  and  the  others 
at  the  safe  house  must  have  heard  the  news 
and  left.  Around  4  a.m.  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  the  six  SLA  members — Cinque,  Wil¬ 
lie  Wolfe,  Angela  Atwood,  Nancy  Ling  Per¬ 
ry,  Mizmoon  Soltysik,  and  Camilla  Hall — 
found  a  house  on  54th  Street  with  its  lights 
on.  Cinque  knocked  on  the  door  and  of¬ 
fered  the  occupants  $100  if  they  would  let 
him  and  his  friends  stay  for  awhile.  Chris¬ 
tine  Johnson  and  Minnie  Lewis  agreed,  and 
the  SLA  began  unloading  their  weapons, 
bombs,  and  other  items  from  the  vans  into 
the  house. 

Freddie  Freeman,  a  friend  of  the  two 
women,  told  Cinque  that  he  knew  of  a  spot 
at  1451  East  53rd  Street  where  they  could 
ditch  the  vans.  Unfortunately  for  Cinque, 
the  spot  Freeman  mentioned  was  a  drop-off 
point  for  stolen  vehicles,  and  the  LAPD  kept 
watch  for  new  arrivals. 

Freeman  helped  Cinque  drive  the  vans  to 
the  location,  and  Cinque  gave  Freeman  $500 
to  purchase  new  vehicles  for  the  SLA.  The  fu¬ 
gitives  began  scouting  out  local  apartments  for 
a  place  to  hide  out  until  the  police  lost  track 
of  them.  Cinque  continued  to  pass  out  money 
to  the  people  at  the  new  safe  house  to  run  er¬ 
rands.  The  most  heavily  sought  out  fugitives 
in  America  began  throwing  money  around, 
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telling  anyone  and  everyone  who  they  were 
while  they  hunkered  down  in  an  800-square- 
foot  home  in  South  Central  Los  Angeles.  Ap¬ 
parently  Cinque  had  tired  of  running  from 
police  and  decided  to  make  his  stand,  because 
he  made  no  concerted  effort  to  conceal  his 
identity,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  move  on  as  the 
day  progressed. 

As  Cinque  and  his  band  made  themselves 
at  home  on  East  53rd  Street,  the  Harrises 
and  Hearst  continued  their  frantic  escape.  At 
around  6  a.m.,  they  stopped  Frank  Sutter  in 
his  1973  Lincoln  Continental.  Sutter  thought 
he  was  picking  up  two  young  female  hitch¬ 
hikers  but  instead  found  himself  staring  down 
the  barrels  of  two  handguns,  each  held  by  Em¬ 
ily  Harris  and  Patricia  Hearst.  The  three  SLA 
members  used  the  Lincoln  to  get  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  used  car  they  had  located  in  a  news¬ 
paper  advertisement.  After  buying  the  car, 
they  released  Sutter,  minus  the  $250  Bill  Har¬ 
ris  had  taken  from  his  wallet.  With  the  new 
untraceable  transportation,  the  Harrises  and 
Hearst  headed  for  Anaheim  so  they  could  lose 
themselves  among  the  Disneyland  tourists. 
That  evening  they  rented  a  hotel  room  and 
learned  from  the  television  news  that  their 
comrades  were  surrounded  by  the  FBI  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 

Tension  Rises  between 
The  LAPD  and  the  FBI 

The  LAPD  quickly  located  the  vans  that 
Cinque  and  Freeman  had  dropped  off  on 
East  53rd  Street  and  surmised  that  the  SLA 
was  nearby.  Intelligence  gathered  from  the 
neighborhood  led  police  to  initially  believe 
that  Cinque  and  his  followers  were  hiding 
at  1462  East  54th  Street.  The  LAPD  es¬ 
tablished  a  perimeter  encompassing  5311 
Compton  Avenue,  1451  East  53rd  Street, 
and  1462  and  1466  East  54th  Street.  At 
about  5  p.m.,  Minnie  Lewis’s  mother  told 
police  that  Cinque,  Hall,  and  possibly 
Hearst  were  holed  up  at  her  daughter’s  home 
at  1466  East  54th  Street.  Police  then  began 
evacuating  nearby  residents. 

Through  all  the  events  of  the  day — the  shoot- 
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ing  at  Mel’s  Sporting  Goods  and  the  assault  on 
the  one-time  SLA  hideout  on  84th  Street — the 
LAPD,  with  Daryl  Gates  serving  as  the  chief  of 
operations,  had  taken  the  lead.  When  Hearst 
had  been  kidnapped  three  months  earlier,  it 
had  been  the  FBI  who  led  the  investigation  and 
the  ensuing  search  for  the  SLA  in  the  Bay  Area. 
Tensions  between  the  two  agencies  came  to  a 
head  at  a  meeting  on  May  17  between  the  FBI 
and  LAPD  officials. 

William  Sullivan,  the  FBI’s  lead  agent  in 
Los  Angeles,  insisted  that  the  FBI  SWAT 
team  lead  the  assault  once  the  SLA  had  been 
located.  Gates  replied  simply  that  “the  answer 


is  no.  If  there’s  going  to  be  any  shooting  in 
Los  Angeles,  it’s  going  to  be  done  by  LAPD.” 

According  to  Gates,  the  FBI  did  not  have 
a  choice.  They  needed  support  from  Los  An¬ 
geles  police  to  cordon  off  the  area  and  pro¬ 
vide  logistical  support,  including  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  people,  support  from  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment,  ambulances,  and  other  services.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  LAPD  had  success  in  the  past 
dealing  with  heavily  armed  and  aggressive 
left-wing  groups  such  as  the  Black  Panthers. 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  had  no 
intention  of  taking  a  back  seat  to  the  FBI  in 
searching  for  the  SLA  and  bringing  them  to 
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Above:  Bill  Harris  joined  the  SLA  in  1973  and  was  soon  Cinque’s  second-in-command.  He,  Emily  Harris,  and 
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Patty  Hearst  in  court,  1976.  She  was  found  guilty  for 
her  role  in  the  robbery  of  Hibernia  Bank,  and  was 
sentenced  to  seven  years  in  prison.  She  served  only 
21  months  after  her  sentence  was  commuted  by 
President  Jimmy  Carter  on  February  I,  1979. 


justice.  In  the  upcoming  shoot-out,  the  FBI’s 
SWAT  team  served  as  a  reserve  unit  only,  with 
the  LAPD  SWAT  units  taking  the  lead. 


The  SLA  Makes  Its  Stand 
In  South  Central  LA 

With  the  hideout  on  54th  Street  surrounded 
and  two  SWAT  teams  in  place,  the  LAPD  an¬ 
nounced  its  presence  to  Cinque  and  his  followers 
at  5:44  p.m.  With  a  bullhorn  they  announced: 
“Occupants  of  1466  East  54th  Street,  this  is  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  department  speaking,  come 
out  with  your  hands  up.  Comply  immediately 
and  you  will  not  be  harmed.”  According  to  the 
police  report  of  the  shoot-out,  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  repeated  immediately,  and  the  SWAT 
teams  throughout  the  area  clearly  heard  each  an¬ 
nouncement.  When  no  reaction  came  from  the 
house,  police  made  another  attempt  to  obtain 
their  peaceful  surrender.  This  time  an  eight-year- 
old  African  American  boy  came  out  the  front 
door  and  confirmed  that  the  announcements 
were  heard  inside  the  house. 

After  two  more  announcements  via  bull- 
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horn,  an  adult  man  also  exited.  According  to 
the  boy,  the  occupants  of  the  house  “had  guns 
and  were  wearing  ammunition  belts  across 
their  chests.”  It  became  apparent  that  the  SLA 
had  no  intention  of  surrendering  without  a 
fight.  The  time  had  come  to  take  direct  action 
against  Cinque  and  his  revolutionaries. 

The  decision  to  act  forcefully  was  not 
without  its  risks.  LAPD  officials  had  no  idea 
if  Patricia  Hearst  was  inside  the  small  stucco 
home.  However,  the  last  thing  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  police  wanted  was  a  standoff  lasting  into 
the  evening.  Even  though  it  had  been  a  de¬ 
cade  since  the  Watts  riots,  the  relationship 
between  the  LAPD  and  the  African  Ameri¬ 
can  population  of  South  Central  Los  Ange¬ 
les  continued  to  be  difficult  and,  at  times, 
violent.  The  longer  the  standoff  remained 
unresolved,  the  greater  the  possibility  that 
the  perimeter  established  by  police  might  be 
overrun  by  the  growing  crowds.  Los  Angeles 
police  had  a  history  of  quick  resolutions  to 
standoffs  with  heavily  armed  leftist  groups. 

In  this  instance,  the  SLA  had  shown  no  in¬ 
tention  of  surrendering  at  any  time  for  any  rea¬ 
son.  The  shoot-out  between  the  Los  Angeles 
police  and  the  SLA  has  been  characterized  by 
those  sympathetic  to  the  goals  of  the  New  Left 
as  a  confrontation  instigated  willingly  by  police. 
Within  the  framework  of  this  theory,  the  SLA 
had  been  trapped  and  not  provided  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  surrender.  If  an  eight-year-old  boy  and 
an  adult  man  were  able  to  leave  the  house  before 
the  shooting  began,  then  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
SLA  members  had  that  same  opportunity  but 
chose  not  to  accept.  At  no  point  during  the  ini¬ 
tial  standoff  did  any  member  of  the  SLA  attempt 
to  negotiate  or  make  contact  with  the  police. 

When  the  police  officer  announced  that  the 
house  was  surrounded  and  requested  the  oc¬ 
cupants  to  come  out  with  their  hands  up,  the 
SLA  had  two  choices:  fight  or  surrender.  Af¬ 
ter  eight  minutes  and  17  more  surrender  an¬ 
nouncements,  only  two  individuals  had  left 
the  house.  As  the  standoff  continued  into  its 
eighth  minute,  a  SWAT  officer  complied  with 
the  order  to  fire  “two  509  CS  Flight-Rite  tear 
gas  projectiles  through  the  top  of  the  West 


window  of  the  SLA  residence.”  Only  after  the 
dispersal  of  the  gas  from  the  second  projectile 
did  the  SLA  respond  with  gunfire. 

Los  Angeles  police  replied  to  the  SLAs  au¬ 
tomatic  weapons  fire  with  more  tear  gas  and 
semiautomatic  weapons.  The  FBI’s  SWAT 
team  fired  tear  gas  into  the  hideout.  As  the 
shoot-out  continued,  the  house  caught  on  fire. 
An  LAPD  officer  made  another  announce¬ 
ment  over  the  bullhorn  requesting  the  SLAs 
surrender.  Christine  Johnson  stumbled  out, 
having  just  awoken  from  an  alcohol-  and  drug- 
induced  sleep,  but  no  one  else  emerged.  The 
police  again  attempted  to  reach  the  SLA  by  an¬ 
nouncing  “Come  out,  you  will  not  be  harmed. 
The  house  is  on  fire.  It’s  all  over.” 

The  End  Comes 
In  Flames 

By  6:50  p.m.,  the  house  had  become  com¬ 
pletely  engulfed  in  the  flames.  To  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  police  and  onlookers,  the  SLA  mem¬ 
bers  sought  refuge  in  the  crawl  space  under  the 
house  and  continued  to  shooting  via  the  air 
ducts.  The  Los  Angeles  Fire  Department  re¬ 
fused  to  send  its  firefighters  into  the  fray. 

Nancy  Ling  Perry  emerged  from  the  south¬ 
west  portion  of  the  house  through  the  crawl 
space.  She  cautiously  advanced  10  feet,  fol 
lowed  by  Camilla  Hall.  Weapons  fire  from  the 
house  continued,  and  when  Hall  came  out  of 
the  burning  residence,  she  began  firing  at  the 
SWAT  team  with  her  pistol.  The  SWAT  team 
immediately  returned  fire,  killing  both  Hall 
and  Perry  and,  likely,  any  remaining  hope  the 
SLA  had  in  escaping.  A  few  minutes  later,  all 
hostile  fire  from  the  SLA  had  ceased,  and  the 
fire  department  was  given  the  green  light  to  go 
in  and  fight  the  fire. 

In  all  likelihood,  the  fire  that  led  to  the  deaths 
of  four  of  the  six  SLA  members  occurred  as  the 
result  of  a  mixture  of  tear  gas,  gunpowder,  and 
gasoline  within  the  house.  The  official  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Police  Department  report,  however,  declared 
that  “the  cause  of  the  fire  was  undetermined.” 
The  report  further  stated  that  “The  heavy  black 
smoke  that  was  present  and  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  fire  is  indicative  of  a  flammable  liquid.”  With- 
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in  the  charred  remains  of  the  house,  police  found 
a  two-gallon  metal  gas  can  with  perforations  on 
the  side  along  with  two  pipe  bombs,  two  blasting 
caps,  and  other  homemade  explosives. 

In  their  motel  room  in  Anaheim,  Bill 
and  Emily  Harris  along  with  Patricia  Hearst 
watched  in  stunned  horror  as  their  friends  and 
comrades  were  shot  and  killed  or  burned  to 
death  in  a  Los  Angeles  ghetto.  While  the  Har¬ 
rises  and  Hearst  had  kept  moving  with  surviv¬ 
al  and  escape  as  their  ultimate  goals,  the  other 
six  members  of  the  SLA  did  not  seem  to  share 
that  same  instinct  for  survival.  Instead,  Cinque 
led  his  followers  to  their  deaths.  He  had  mis¬ 
takenly  confused  the  notoriety  of  the  SLA  for 
popularity.  Cinque  and  his  followers  never 
attempted  to  hide  their  identity.  In  fact  they 
made  sure  everyone  who  entered  the  1466 
East  54th  Street  residence  knew  their  identity. 

Freddie  Freeman,  who  helped  Cinque  hide 
the  SLA  vans,  viewed  the  arrival  of  the  SLA 
as  an  economic  opportunity.  Instead  of  going 
to  work  that  day.  Freeman  told  his  colleagues 
at  work  that  he  had  “an  opportunity  to  earn 
money  from  the  SLA.”  After  Cinque  gave 
Brenda  Daniels  money  to  purchase  food,  ru¬ 
mors  spread  throughout  the  neighborhood  re¬ 
garding  the  presence  of  the  SLA.  Throughout 
the  day,  members  of  the  neighborhood  came 
by  the  house  to  meet  the  revolutionaries. 

Throughout,  the  soldiers  of  the  SLA  ap¬ 
peared  unconcerned.  Without  his  second- 
in-command,  Bill  Harris,  Cinque  appeared 
unable  to  act  decisively.  Unable  or  unwilling 
to  reunite  with  his  comrades  at  the  designat¬ 
ed  location  at  the  drive-in,  Cinque  waited 
for  a  showdown  he  could  not  win. 

That  afternoon,  Cinque  lost  the  desire  to 
survive,  finding  one  last  ounce  of  bravado 
when  he  announced  while  drinking  a  botde 
of  Boones  Farm  wine  that  “I  know  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  die  and  all  my  people  know  that  they 
will  also,  but  we  are  going  to  take  a  lot  of  ... 
pigs  with  us.”  In  his  last  known  words,  Cinque 
mentioned  that  he  had  returned  to  Los  Angeles 
to  search  for  his  wife  and  six  children. 

Cinque  met  his  end  in  the  rubble  that  was 
once  a  home  on  1466  54th  Street.  Whatev¬ 


er  he  came  to  find  in  Los  Angeles  went  un¬ 
found.  Nancy  Ling  Perry,  Camilla  Hall,  and 
Patricia  Soltysik  all  died  of  gunshot  wounds. 
Atwood  and  Wolfe  died  from  smoke  inha¬ 
lation  and  burns.  In  a  controversial  find¬ 
ing,  the  Los  Angeles  County  Coroner,  Dr. 
Thomas  Noguchi,  declared  that  Donald 
David  “Cinque”  DeFreeze  died  of  a  self-in¬ 
flicted  gunshot  wound  to  the  head.” 

The  Final  Chapter 
Ends  Where  It  Began 

The  SLA’s  violent  end  had  been  predict¬ 
ed  by  an  FBI  consultant.  An  FBI  document 
records  Dr.  Murray  Miron  stating  in  April 
he  believed  the  SLA  was  determined  “to 
commit  suicide  by  establishing  the  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  their  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  someone  else  is  inevitable.”  He  further 
stated  that  “the  group  as  a  whole  is  not 
capable  of  their  own  suicides  unless  engi¬ 
neered  as  a  dramatic  culmination  of  their 
indecisive  lives  as  the  consequence  of  the 
acts  of  others  which  they  can  rationalize  as 
outside  their  responsibility.”  Cinque  did,  in 
fact,  organize  his  own  death.  He  waited  for 
the  police  to  close  in  and  made  no  attempt 
to  run  or  hide. 

The  SLA  had  died  in  the  flames.  Its  sur¬ 
vivors,  Bill  Harris,  Emily  Harris,  and  Patri¬ 
cia  Hearst,  were  left  to  determine  the  future 
of  the  revolution  they  had  believed  Cinque 
had  been  destined  to  lead.  Without  any  hes¬ 
itation,  they  returned  to  the  birthplace  of 
the  SLA,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  assistance  and  support.  The 
revolution,  however,  had  ended,  and  the 
need  to  survive  took  precedence. 

By  September  1975,  approximately  one  year 
following  their  return  to  Northern  California, 
the  Harrises  and  Hearst  parted  ways.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  the  FBI  and  San  Francisco  Police 
Department  arrested  them  at  different  homes 
in  separate  parts  of  San  Francisco. 

Bill  and  Emily  Harris  were  convicted  of  kid¬ 
napping  Patricia  Hearst.  Hearst,  the  kidnap  vic¬ 
tim,  was  found  guilty  for  her  role  in  the  robbery 
of  Hibernia  Bank  on  April  15,  1974.  Her  sen¬ 


tence  was  later  commuted  by  President  Jimmy 
Carter  on  February  1,  1979,  and  she  later  re¬ 
ceived  a  full  pardon  from  President  Bill  Clinton 
on  January  20,  2001,  against  the  strong  objec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  Attorneys  office.  Q 


Note  on  Sources 

The  case  against  Patty  Hearst  for  the  robbery  of 
the  Hibernia  Bank  is  documented  in  U.S.  v.  Patri¬ 
cia  Campbell  Hearst,  District  Court  Case  74-364, 
Records  of  District  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
Record  Group  (RG)  21,  National  Archives  at  San 
Francisco  (San  Bruno,  California).  Records  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  case  and  the  eventual  presidential  par¬ 
don  are  in  Accession  118-90-0002,  Records  of  the 
U.S.  Attorneys  Office,  RG  118,  San  Francisco 
Federal  Records  Center  (San  Bruno,  California). 

This  article  relied  on  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation  HEARNAP  Files  at  the  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  DC;  the  Draft  Report  prepared  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  Collection  293, 
UCLA  Special  Collections,  Young  Research  Library, 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles;  and  the  pub¬ 
lished  report,  The  Symbionese  Liberation  Army  in  Los 
Angeles,  July  19, 1974.  Quotations  concerning  the  un¬ 
folding  of  the  shootout  are  from  the  LAPD  Draft  Re¬ 
port  and  final  published  report. 

Quotations  attributed  to  Cinque  and  Patty  Hearst 
are  from  Patricia  Hearst  and  Alvin  Moscow,  Patty  Hearst: 
Her  Oum  Story  (New  York;  Avon,  1988).  Quotations 
from  Daryl  Gates  are  take  from  Daryl  F.  Gates  and 
Diane  K.  Shah,  Chief.  My  Life  in  the  LAPD  (New  York: 
Bantam  Books,  1992).  Other  secondary  sources  are 
Shana  Alexander,  Anyone’s  Daughter:  The  Times  and  Trials 
oflhtty  Hearst  (New  York:  Viking  Press,  1979);  Les  Payne 
etal.,  The  lifi  and  Death  of  the  SLA  A  True  Story  of Revo¬ 
lutionary  Terror  (New  York  Ballantine  Books,  1976);  Vin 
McLellan  and  Paul  Avery,  The  Voices  of  Guns  (New  York: 
Putnam,  1977);  John  Bryan,  This  Soldier  Still  at  War 
(New  York:  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  1975);  and 
Susan  Lyne  and  Robert  Scheer,  “Twenty  Months  with 
Patty/Tania,”  New  Times,  March  5, 1976. 
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STORIES  of  KANSAS 


William  F.  Cody  (“Buffalo  Bill”) — Pony  Express  rider  and  U.S. 
Army  scout — was  best  known  for  his  Wild  West  Show  that 
toured  the  nation  and  Europe  between  1881  and  1915. 
Right:  A  program  cover  for  the  Wild  West  Show. 


Wheat  .  .  .  sunflowers  .  .  .  wide  open 
spaces  .  .  .  but  Kansas  is  so  much  more. 
The  state  has  been  home  to  cowboys, 
quacks,  carousel-makers,  and  many  more 
individuals  whose  legendary  stories  have 
become  lasting  vignettes  in  the  timeline  of 
Kansas  and  American  history. 

In  honor  of  Kansas’s  sesquicentennial  last 
year,  the  National  Archives  at  Kansas  City 
featured  an  exhibit  titled  “Cowboys,  Quacks, 
and  Carousels:  Stories  of  Kansas.”  Using 
a  variety  of  records  in  the  Kansas  City  holdings,  the  exhibit 
introduced  a  few  of  the  ordinary  and  not-so-ordinary  people 
who  have  called  Kansas  their  home  over  the  past  150  years. 


“BUFFALO  BILL”  CODY:  Cowboy  and  Showman 


Kansas  has  long  been  known  for  its  reputation 
as  part  of  the  “Wild  West.”  Home  to  famous 
cowboys  and  infamous  cow  towns,  Kansas 
helped  build  many  a  reputation  rooted  in 
both  myth  and  reality. 

William  F.  Cody  is  one  such  cowboy 
who  called  Kansas  home.  Cody  came  to 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  with  his  family  as  a 
young  child. 

At  age  1 1 ,  Cody  began  a  lifetime  of  exploits 
that  would  soon  become  the  stuff  of  dime 
novels  and  front-page  news.  He  herded  cattle, 


drove  a  wagon  train,  mined  for  gold,  trapped 
for  fur,  joined  the  Pony  Express,  served  in  the 
Seventh  Kansas  Cavalry  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  made  his  reputation  as  a  scout  for  the  U.S. 
Army  after  the  Civil  War. 

In  1867  Cody  set  out  to  fulfill  a  contract  with 
the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  to  provide  buffalo 
meat  for  the  company’s  employees.  Cody  killed 
more  than  4,000  buffalo  in  eight  months — thus 
earning  the  nickname  of  “Buffalo  Bill.” 

When  most  people  think  of  Buffalo  Bill, 
however,  the  name  conjures  up  thoughts 


of  “Buffalo  Bills  Wild  West.”  Cody’s  show 
entertained  audiences  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Europe  between  1881 
and  1915.  He  staged  colorful  parades, 
demonstrations  of  feats  of  skill,  and  sharp¬ 
shooting  exhibitions  by  the  likes  of  Annie 
Oakley  and  Frank  Butler. 

His  shows  included  dramatic  reenactments  of 
Pony  Express  rides,  train  robberies,  and  Indian 
attacks  on  wagon  trains.  Cody  often  hired 
Native  Americans  to  participate  in  his  shows, 
and  many  documents  relating  to  his  shows  exist 
in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  records  in  the 
National  Archives  at  Kansas  City. 

“Buffalo  Bill”  died  in  1917  and  was  buried 
atop  Lookout  Mountain  in  Golden,  Colorado. 
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WILD  BILL”  HICKOK:  Lawman-Gunfighter 


“Wild  Bill”  Hickok  filed  a  complaint  in  the  District 
of  Kansas  against  several  men  for  cutting  oak  and 
cottonwood  trees. 


Another  famous  Kansas  cowboy  is  “Wild 
Bill”  Hickok.  A  national  celebrity  for 
exploits  as  a  scout  during  the  Civil  War, 
James  Butler  “Wild  Bill”  Hickok  cemented 
his  place  in  history  on  the  plains  of  Kansas. 

As  a  scout  and  lawman,  Hickok’s  daring 
and  skill  with  a  pistol  made  him  a  legend  in 
his  own  time.  Biographer  Joseph  G.  Rosa 
indicates  that  Hickok’s  time  in  Kansas  and 
Missouri  did  much  to  influence  his  growing 
reputation  as  a  gunfighter.  Colorful  and 
sometimes  inaccurate  reports  about  his 
prowess  with  a  gun  and  willingness  to  use 
it  in  any  situation  enhanced  his  renown. 

Among  the  many  positions  Hickok  held 
in  Kansas  were  constable  in  Johnson  County, 
scout  at  Fort  Harker,  deputy  U.S.  marshal  at 
Fort  Riley,  sheriff  and  city  marshal  in  Ellis 
County,  and  marshal  of  Abilene. 

Hickok  tried  to  cash  in  on  his  fame  by 
acting  with  Buffalo  Bill  Cody  in  a  play 
called  Scouts  of  the  Plains.  He  found  the  life 
of  an  actor  to  be  dull,  however,  and  left  the 
show  for  the  real  thing  once  again. 

Cody  did  not  die  in  a  gunfight,  but 
rather  from  an  assassin’s  bullet  to  the  back 


of  his  head  in  Deadwood,  Dakota  Territory. 
Among  the  National  Archives  records  in 
the  holdings  at  Kansas  City  are  the  Yankton 
court  records  of  Jack  McCall’s  trial  for 
Hickok’s  murder,  which  resulted  in  the 


hanging  of  the  defendant.  As  explanation  for 
the  crime,  McCall  said  he  was  drunk  when 
he  murdered  Hickok  and  further  cited  the 
rough  nature  of  the  territory  and  a  rumor 
that  Hickok  had  intended  to  kill  him. 


FRED  HARVEY:  Meals  For  Travelers 


'THE  HARVEY  GIRLS” 


The  iron  horse  came  steaming  into  Kansas 
during  the  heyday  of  cattle  drives  and 
cowboys.  Although  the  territorial  legislature 
authorized  more  than  50  railroad  charters, 
the  first  tracks  in  Kansas  were  those  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
founded  by  Cyrus  K.  Holliday  in  1859. 

However,  some  say  that  it  was  “Meals 
by  Fred  Harvey”  that  made  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway  a  success.  Kansas  entrepreneur  and 
restaurateur  Fred  Harvey  partnered  with  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  in 
1876  to  develop  a  chain  of  restaurants  at 
stops  along  the  railroad. 

The  first  restaurants  were  built  in  Topeka 


and  Florence,  Kansas,  but  Harvey’s  empire 
eventually  stretched  from  Chicago  to  Los 
Angeles.  Known  for  their  signature  “Harvey 
Girls,”  Harvey  Houses  offered  superior  service, 
quality  cuisine,  and  impeccable  environs. 

The  Harvey  Girls  were  immortalized  in 
a  1945  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  movie  The 
Harvey  Girls,  starring  Judy  Garland  and  Angela 
Lansbury.  Their  story,  along  with  several 
movie  scripts,  photographs,  and  depositions, 
became  part  of  the  records  of  the  National 
Archives  when  writers  Lyman  Anson  and 
Clifford  Funkhouser  filed  and  lost  a  copyright 
infringement  suit,  claiming  the  movie  had 
plagiarized  their  work  titled  Old  John  Santa  Fe. 


A  movie  advertisement  for  The  Harvey  Girls  ( 1 946),  which  immortalized  Fred  Harvey’s  chain  of  restaurants 
along  the  lines  of  the  Atchison.Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  is  among  the  documents  in  a  copyright  case. 
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HARRY  SINCLAIR:  Fill  It  Up,  Please 


An  advertisement  for  Sinclair  Oil,  founded  in  the 
early  1900s  by  Harry  F.  Sinclair.  By  World  War  I,  it  was 
the  largest  independent  oil  company  in  the  country. 


"'While  Fred  Harvey  and  the  Santa  Fe  Railway 
cared  for  customers  traveling  along  the  rails, 
another  Kansas  man  was  building  an  empire 
that  would  soon  serve  customers  traveling 
along  the  nations  highways. 

Oilman  Harry  F.  Sinclair  grew  up  in 
Independence,  Kansas,  as  the  son  of  a 
pharmacist.  Following  in  his  fathers 
footsteps,  Sinclair  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Kansas  School  of  Pharmacy 
and  went  to  work  as  a  pharmacist. 

But  he  soon  realized  he  wasn’t  cut  out  to  run  a 
drugstore  and  instead  began  investing  in  the  oil 
industry  in  1 90 1 .  Over  the  next  1 5  years,  Sinclair 
became  a  highly  successful  oilman,  forming 


Sinclair  Oil  from  the  assets 
of  several  small  petroleum 
companies.  By  World  War 
I,  Sinclair  owned  the  largest 
independent  oil  company 
in  the  country  and  supplied 
hundreds  of  small  gas 
stations  across  the  country 
under  the  now-famous  logo 
of  a  green  dinosaur. 

Sinclair  also  invested 
in  baseballs  Federal  League  and  gained 
a  high-profile  reputation  as  a  respectable 
business  leader  and  oilman.  His  involvement 
in  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  of  the  1920s, 


documented  in  Department  of  Justice  files, 
tarnished  that  reputation  and  resulted  in  a 
charge  of  contempt  of  Congress  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  that  sent  him  to  a  District  of  Columbia 
prison  for  six  months. 


WALTER  AND  OLIVE  ANN  BEECH:  Flying  High  for  Years 


As  Kansas  rails  and  roads  were  growing 
across  the  wide-open  prairies,  the  states 
clear  blue  skies  were  home  to  another  form 
of  transportation:  the  airplane. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Wright 
Brothers,  many  Kansans  began  experimenting 
with  flight  in  the  early  decades  of  the  20th 
century.  Quickly  becoming  known  as  the  “Air 
Capital  of  the  World,”  Kansas  was  home  to 
dozens  of  aircraft  manufacturers  in  the  1920 
and  1930s,  some  of  the  most  prominent 
being  Swallow  Airplane  Company,  Travel  Air 
Manufacturing  Company,  Stearman  Aircraft 
Corporation,  Cessna  Aircraft  Corporation,  and 
Beech  Aircraft  Company. 

Walter  and  Olive  Ann  Beech  founded  Beech 


Aircraft  Company  in  Wichita  in  1932.  Walter 
Beech  was  a  product  of  the  barnstorming 
era  of  flying — an  adventurous  daredevil  who 
participated  in  (and  won)  races  and  cross¬ 
country  flying  contests  to  promote  his  fledgling 
company. 

Although  Beech  Aircraft  was  founded  during 
the  depths  of  the  Great  Depression,  the 
company  literally  took  flight  with  Walter  as 
president  and  Olive  Ann  as  secretary/treasurer. 
Over  the  next  50  years,  Beech  Aircraft  would 
become  a  highly  successful  manufacturer  of 
personal,  business,  and  military  aircraft, 
creating  such  iconic  American  models  as  the 
classic  Staggerwing  and  the  Beech  Bonanza. 

Beech  Aircraft  saw  strong  growth  in  the 
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production  of  military  aircraft  during  World 
War  II.  It  was  then  that  Walter  Beech  shows  up 
in  federal  records  on  a  draft  card  for  the  fourth 
registration  in  1942. 

Just  eight  years  later,  Beech  Aircraft  lost  its 
innovative  leader.  Following  Walters  death, 
Olive  Ann  took  over  as  president  and  guided 
Beech  Aircraft  for  30  more  years,  tripling  sales 
and  supplying  products  for  NASA’s  space 
programs. 

Olive  Ann  became  the  first  inductee  into  the 
Kansas  Aviation  Hall  of  Fame  in  1986.  She  also 
received  the  Air  and  Space  Museum  Trophy  for 
Lifetime  Achievements  in  Aviation  in  1993  and 
was  ranked  by  Fortune  Magazine  as  one  of  the 
“Ten  Highest-Ranking  Women  in  Big  Business” 
in  both  1973  and  1978.  Both  of  the  Beeches 
were  inducted  into  the  National  Aviation  Hall 
of  Fame  in  Dayton,  Ohio — one  of  only  two 
couples  accorded  this  honor. 


Olive  Ann  Beech  (left)  and  her  husband, 
Walter  H.  Beech,  founded  Beech  Aircraft 
Company  in  Wichita  in  1932.  The 
company  gained  fame  as  a  manufacturer 
of  personal,  business,  and  military 
aircraft.  Far  left  Walter  Beech’s  World 
War  II  draft  registration  card. 
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CHARLES  W.  PARKER:  Carousels  for  Carnivals 


Many  other  colorful  characters  dotted  the  he  operated  and  studied  for  two  years 
landscape  of  Kansas  history  over  the  past  before  building  his  own  version  of  a 
150  years,  including  Charles  W. 

Parker,  Abilene’s  own  “Carnival 
King.” 

Parker’s  interest  in  carnivals 
and  amusement  parks  began  at 
the  age  of  17  when  he  bought  a 
striking  device  to  test  the  strength 
of  cowboys  visiting  Abilene.  A 
few  years  later,  he  also  purchased 
a  shooting  gallery,  but  it  was  in 
1892  that  Parker  discovered  his 
true  calling. 

He  bought  a  used  Armitage/ 

Herschell  track  carousel,  which 


carousel.  Parker  had  a  highly  successful 
career  manufacturing  carousels,  shooting 
galleries,  carnival  show  fronts,  and  Ferris 
wheels — all  of  which  he  traveled  across  the 
country  on  carnival  trains. 

In  1911  he  moved  his  operation 
to  Leavenworth,  where  it 
continued  to  grow.  Parker  was 
known  for  his  “Carry-Us-Alls”  and 
built  hundreds  of  small  traveling 
carousels,  as  well  as  several  large 
“park”  machines.  Parker  shows 
up  numerous  times  in  federal 
records,  from  a  letter  to  the 
Kansas  attorney  general  relating  to 
a  potential  patent  infringement  to 
a  U.S.  District  Court  case  relating 
to  the  contracting  of  one  of  his 
carnival  shows. 


Charles  W.  Parker  was  a  highly  successful  manufacturer  of  carousels,  carnival  show  fronts,  and  Ferris  wheels.  Top:  Parker’s  letter  to  the  Kansas  attorney  general 
concerning  a  potential  patent  infringement.  Above:  A  carnival  at  the  C.W.  Parker  Factory  in  Abilene,  Kansas,  1902. 
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JOHN  R.  BRINKLEY:  The  Radio  Doctor 


^While  Parker  was  providing  amusement  to  the 
people  of  Kansas  and  beyond,  another  individual 
was  providing  controversial  medical  care  that 
eventually  earned  him  the  label  of  quack  from 
the  Kansas  City  Star. 

John  R.  Brinkley  received  his  medical  degree 
from  the  Kansas  City  Eclectic  Medical  University 
in  1915  and  his  license  to  practice  medicine  in 
Kansas  through  a  reciprocity  agreement  with  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  where  he  had  passed  the  state 
medical  board  examination. 

In  1916  Brinkley  began  operating  a  clinic 
in  Milford,  Kansas,  running  both  a  successful 
surgical  practice  and  a  radio  station  known 
as  KFKB  (Kansas  First,  Kansas  Best),  which 
Brinkley  established  to  “entertain  his  patients.” 

But  Brinkleys  medical  reputation  would  come 
as  a  result  of  his  controversial  medical  practice  of 


transplanting  goat  glands  into  humans  as  a  cure 
for  masculine  infertility  and  impotence,  giving 
him  the  dde  of  “Goat  Gland  Doctor.” 

A  brilliant  promoter  of  his  work,  Brinkley 
spread  accounts  of  the  stunning  success  of  his 
goat  gland  operations  and  treated  patients  from 
all  over  the  United  States.  Ultimately,  Brinkley 
came  under  fire  from  the  Kansas  State  Medical 
Board  and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  both  his  controversial  medical 
practices  and  his  habit  of  prescribing  medicine  to 
patients  over  the  air.  As  a  result,  his  medical  and 
radio  licenses  were  revoked. 

He  then  ran  three  unsuccessful  campaigns 
for  governor  of  Kansas  and  eventually  moved 
to  Del  Rio,  Texas,  where  he  died  in  1942. 
A  series  of  court  cases  held  by  the  National 
Archives  at  Kansas  City  document  Brinkleys 


life  extensively  through  records  relating  to 
libel  and  medical  suits. 

Every  state  in  the  Union  has  its  characters — the 
ordinary  and  not-so-ordinary  individuals  who 
define  a  place  or  event  with  such  magnitude  that 
they  have  been  written  into  the  annals  of  history. 
The  stories  of  the  Sunflower  States  characters  still 
resonate  150  years  after  statehood,  and  you  can 
learn  more  about  Kansas  and  its  diverse  citizenry 
at  the  National  Archives  at  Kansas  City,  iil 


To  learn  more  about 

•  The  National  Archives  at  Kansas 
City,  go  to  www.archives.gov/ 
central-plains/kansas-city/. 

•  Other  records  relating  to  Buffalo  Bill  Cody,  go  to 
www.archives.gov/research/arc/topics/buffalo-hillj. 

•  Another  famous  Kansan,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
go  to  www.eisenhower.archives.gov. 


The  home  and  office  of  John  R.  Brinkley  in  Milford,  Kansas,  where  he  operated  both  a  surgical  practice  and  radio  station.  He  lost  his  medical  and  radio  licenses  after 
an  investigation  into  his  controversial  practices,  including  prescribing  medicine  over  the  airwaves. 


Note  on  Sources 

The  records  described  here  all  come  from  the  National 
Archives  at  Kansas  City. 

William  F.  Cody’s  May  8,  1891,  letter  to  Capt. 
Charles  Penney,  the  Acting  Indian  Agent  at  the  Pine 
Ridge  Agency,  Pine  Ridge,  SD,  is  in  Records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Record  Group  (RG)  75. 

Court  records  relating  to  James  Butler  (“Wild  Bill”) 
Hickok  are  in  Records  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
First  (Topeka)  Division  of  the  District  of  Kansas  Criminal 
Case  Files  and  in  U.S.  v.  Jack  McCall,  Criminal  Case  16, 
Criminal  Cases  October  Term,  1876,  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Dakota  Territory,  Records  of  District  Courts  of 
the  United  States,  RG  2 1 . 

An  advertisement  for  the  film  The  Harvey  Girls  as  well 
as  three  screenplays,  photographs,  articles,  and  hundreds  of 


pages  of  depositions  by  Fred  Harvey  Company  executives  and 
key  staff  from  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Pictures  are  in  a  copyright 
infringement  case  file.  Civil  Case  5713,  Records  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Missouri  (Kansas 
City),  Records  of  District  Courts  of  the  United  States,  RG  21 . 

A  road  map  published  by  Sinclair  Oil  is  in  the  Records 
Pertaining  to  Recreation,  Land  Use,  and  State  Cooperation, 
Region  II,  Records  of  the  National  Park  Service,  RG  79. 

Walter  H.  Beech’s  draft  registration  card  for  the  Fourth 
Registration  is  in  the  record  of  the  Kansas  State  Headquarters, 
Records  of  the  Selective  Service  System,  RG  147. 

C.  W.  Parker’s  correspondence  about  patents  is  in  Letters 
Received  by  the  U.S.  Attorney,  Office  of  the  District  of 
Kansas,  Records  of  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Attorney,  RG  118. 
Advertisements,  equipment  inventory  lists,  and  contracts 
relating  to  one  of  Charles  W.  Parker’s  carnival  shows  are  in 


Parker  v.  The  Independent  Order  ofOwk,  Equity  Case  File 
278,  Records  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  Southern 
District  of  Iowa  (Keokuk),  Records  of  District  Courts  of 
the  United  States,  RG  21. 

Court  case  files  involving  John  R.  Brinkley  may  be 
found  in  Records  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Kansas  (Topeka),  Records  of  District  Courts 
of  the  United  States,  RG  2 1 . 
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Fireworks 


Union  Plant  Proved  Fayd  for  21  Women 
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W'Taf  is  an  industry,  creating  jobs  for  those  willing  and  able  to  fill  them.  As  the  Civil  War  was 
being  fought  on  battlefields  such  as  Manassas,  Fredericksburg,  Antietam,  and  Gettysburg,  ordi¬ 
nary  citizens  in  both  the  North  and  the  South  were  doing  their  part  to  help  achieve  victory  for  their  side. 

While  it  was  thought  that  danger  awaited. only  those  wearing  the  uniforms  and  carrying  the  guns, 
death  is  indiscriminate  and  can  strike  anywhere.  In  June^of 1864,  a  tragedy  so  devastating  that  it 
moved  both  President  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  Stanton  to  become  involved 
occurred  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  following  is  a  description  of  that  tragedy  and  its  aftermath. 


June  17,  £864,  was  another  dreadfully Jiot  day 
in  Washington,  D.C.  - 

At  the  U.S.  Arsenal  laboratory,  located  on 
the  site  of  present-day  Fort  McNair,  approxi¬ 
mately  100  young  women  were  busy  at  work 
assembling  small  arms  ammunition  for  the 
Union  war  effort. 

Young  women  and  teenage  girls,  some  as 
young  as  13  years  old,  were  often  selected  for 
this  kind  of  work,  as  it  was  believed  their  small¬ 
er  fingers  better  enabled  them  to  pack  the  am¬ 
munition  once  it  was  assembled.  Many  of  these 
workers  were  children  of  Irish  immigrants,  who 
found  it  necessary  to  send  their  children  off  to 
earn  the  small  wages  these  jobs  provided. 

Working  conditions  at  the  arsenal  were  less 
than  ideal.  With  black  powder  spread  through- 

The  U.S. Arsenal,  north  front,  interior  court,  between  1861  and  1865. 


out  the  building,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  disaster  would  strike. 

In  fact,  less  than  two  years  earlier,  an  explosion 
had  taken  place  at  the  Alleghany  Arsenal  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  prompting  the  Washington  workers  to 
take  up  a  collection  for  their  fallen  comrades.  It 
was  the  strangest  of  accidents,  caused  by  a  spark 
ignited  when  a  horses  hoof  struck  a  stone.  The 
spark  set  off  a  series  of  explosions  that  led  to  the 
deaths  of  78  people.  Like  the  Washington  Arse¬ 
nal  workers,  many  of  these  victims  were  girls  and 
young  women  no  older  than  20  years  of  age. 

But  if  these  women  ever  thought  about  the 
danger  involved,  it  did  not  deter  them  from 
their  work.  The  war  was  still  raging,  and  it  was 
important  for  the  soldiers  to  have  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  they  needed  to  fight. 


A  drawing  of  the  Washington  Arsenal  buildings  on  the  site  of  present-day  Fort  McNair  shows  the  arsenal  at 
top  and  the  Potomac  River  nearby. 


Although  grateful  for  the  wages — piti¬ 
ful  as  they  may  have  been — many  of  these 
women  probably  felt  an  even  greater  pride 
in  knowing  they  were  contributing  to  the 
war  effort.  The  United  States  was  their 
adopted  homeland,  and  now  they  were  be¬ 
ing  given  the  opportunity — if  not  the  priv¬ 
ilege — to  do  something  to  show  their  grat¬ 
itude. 


Long  Hoopskirts  Help 
Spread  the  Fire  Quickly 

On  this  hot  Washington  day,  these  young 
women  and  children  quietly  went  about 
their  assigned  duties. 

Earlier  that  morning,  one  employee  was  dis¬ 
missed  for  laughing  and  talking  at  her  work 
station,  prompting  her  to  complain  about  her 
misfortune  to  an  older  co-worker  before  de- 
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Work  at  the  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  arsenal,  July 
1861.  Young  women  and  teenage  girls  were  often 
selected  for  this  kind  of  work,  as  it  was  believed 
their  smaller  fingers  better  enabled  them  to  pack  the 
ammunition  once  it  was  assembled. 


parting  the  building.  Her  colleague,  unaware 
of  the  great  part  fate  was  soon  to  play  in  the 
young  girl’s  life,  told  her  that  perhaps  her  dis¬ 
missal  would  turn  out  for  the  best. 

As  the  remaining  workers  sat  at  their 
workstations  assembling  the  many  cartridges 
that,  when  completed,  would  be  packed  in¬ 
side  ammunition  boxes  and  sent  to  the  front 
lines,  the  temperature  outside  was  nearing 
100  degrees.  The  temperature  inside  the  ar¬ 
senal  was  even  greater.  Contributing  to  the 
womens  discomfort  were  the  long  hoop- 
skirts  and  long-sleeved  blouses  that  made  up 
the  typical  employees  work  clothes. 

The  building  in  which  they  were  working 
was  divided  into  five  sections,  the  last  of  which 
was  the  “choking”  room.  “Choking,”  the  fi¬ 
nal  step  in  the  processing  of  ammunition,  in¬ 
volved  using  a  machine  to  fasten  the  end  of  a 
cartridge  to  a  ball.  Outside  the  building  on  the 
ground  were  three  pans  of  fireworks,  possibly 
for  use  in  the  upcoming  Fourth  of  July  cel¬ 
ebrations,  foolishly  set  out  by  the  superinten- 
dant,  Thomas  B.  Brown,  to  dry. 

At  10  minutes  to  noon,  after  the  fireworb 
had  been  sitting  in  the  sun  for  three  to  four 
hours,  a  large  explosion  was  heard,  and  a  col¬ 
umn  of  smoke  quickly  filled  the  clear  blue  sky. 
The  hot  June  sun  had  ignited  the  fireworb, 
sending  streamers  of  star  pellets  through  the  air. 

Because  of  the  heat  inside  the  building,  a 
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A  group  of  the  young  women  ammunition  workers  at  the  Washington  Arsenal  sometime  before  the  explosion  and  fire. 


window  in  the  “choking”  room  had  been  left 
open  for  ventilation,  and  through  this  open 
window  a  flaming  pellet  entered  and  traveled 
down  the  countertop,  setting  fire  to  the  car¬ 
tridges  the  women  were  handling.  At  the  end 
of  the  work  table  sat  a  barrel  of  gunpowder, 
which  ignited  when  the  pellet  reached  the  end 
of  its  travel,  lifting  the  roof  off  the  building 
and  filling  the  room  with  smoke  and  flame. 

Pandemonium  ensued. 

Those  lucky  enough  to  have  survived  the 
initial  blast  ran  for  the  doors  and  windows, 
many  with  the  bottoms  of  their  hoopskirts 
ablaze.  As  they  rushed  past  terrified  co¬ 
workers,  their  skirts  would  touch,  resulting 
in  a  domino  effect  of  flaming  hoopskirts. 

Others  who  survived  the  blast  found  their 
escape  hampered  by  the  heavy  benches  that 
trapped  them  against  their  workstations.  Likely 
screaming  for  help,  their  pleas  went  unanswered 
as  each  woman  attempted  to  make  her  own  es¬ 
cape  from  the  heat  and  flames.  With  the  oxygen 
in  the  room  being  consumed  by  the  fire,  these 
women  would  perish  within  minutes. 

At  the  sound  of  the  explosion,  some  of  the 


male  employees  of  the  arsenal  came  running 
in  from  outside,  carrying  tarpaulins  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  flames  the  escapees  carried  with 
them.  Some  of  these  young  men  suffered  se¬ 
rious  burns  of  their  own. 

Other  girls  were  scooped  up  and  rushed  to  the 
nearby  Potomac  River,  where  they  were  dunked 
into  the  water  in  an  effort  to  save  their  lives. 
Three  women,  possibly  delirious  and  uncertain 
of  their  surroundings,  started  running  up  the 
hill — their  clothing  in  flames — but  they  were 
quickly  intercepted  by  two  men  who  ripped  off 
the  upper  part  of  their  clothing,  most  likely  sav¬ 
ing  them  from  a  certain  and  agonizing  death. 

Others  managed  to  find  their  way  to  the 
dock,  where  they  were  then  placed  aboard 
a  government  steam  tug  and  transported 
to  the  Sixth  Street  wharf.  There,  they  were 
handed  over  to  friends  and  family  members 
who  took  them  home  to  nurse  their  wounds. 

Searching  for  Survivors 
In  the  Carnage  of  the  Fire 

Once  the  flames  inside  the  building  were  ex¬ 
tinguished,  the  search  for  possible  survivors  began. 


As  rescuers  entered,  the  carnage  was  im¬ 
mediately  apparent.  Found  inside  were  the 
charred  remains  of  those  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  initial  blast,  many  missing 
arms  or  legs  or  both.  Some  bodies  were  so 
badly  burned  that  if  one  were  to  try  to  lift 
the  corpse,  it  would  have  fallen  apart  at  the 
touch.  As  reported  in  the  Washington  Star 
that  afternoon:  “The  bodies  were  in  such 
a  condition  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
place  boards  under  each  one  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  them  from  the  ruins.” 

Some  victims  could  only  be  identified  by 
a  piece  of  clothing  still  clinging  to  what  was 
left  of  the  body;  others  could  not  be  identi¬ 
fied  at  all.  In  all,  21  workers  died  in  the  ini¬ 
tial  blast  or  shortly  after  being  pulled  from 
the  smoldering  building  still  alive. 

Almost  immediately  upon  learning  of  the 
tragedy,  the  normally  stone-faced,  some  say 
cold-hearted,  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  Stan¬ 
ton  ordered  that  all  expenses  related  to  the 
funerals  be  paid  for  by  the  War  Department, 
telling  the  commandant  of  the  arsenal,  “You 
will  not  spare  any  means  to  express  the  re- 
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The  arsenal  explosion,  started  by  ignition  of  fireworks  just  outside  the  building,  lifted  the  tin  roof  off  the  building  and  started  fires  inside. Those  lucky  enough  to  have 
survived  the  initial  blast  ran  for  the  doors  and  windows. 


spect  and  sympathy  of  the  government  for 
the  deceased  and  their  surviving  friends.” 

The  responsibility  for  planning  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  funeral  arrangements  was  given  to 
the  arsenal  workers  as  a  way  for  them  to  show 
their  respects  and  personal  condolences.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  the  services  on  June  19  on  the 
very  site  where  these  young  women  had  given 
their  lives  for  their  country. 

When  mourners  arrived  on  the  grounds  of 
the  arsenal  that  Sunday,  they  found  15  fine¬ 
ly  crafted  coffins  constructed  by  the  arsenal’s 
carpenters  sitting  side  by  side  on  a  wooden 
pavilion  built  by  the  master  carpenter.  (Four 
of  those  killed  in  the  explosion  had  been 
buried  at  Mount  Olivet  cemetery  the  previ¬ 
ous  day;  one  was  receiving  her  final  rites  at 
home;  and  the  sixth  would  succumb  to  her 
injuries  three  weeks  later.  She  would  be  bur¬ 
ied  alongside  her  co-workers  in  Congressio¬ 
nal  Cemetery  on  July  6.) 

Each  coffin  contained  a  silver-plated 
plaque  listing  the  victims  name;  for  those 
who  could  not  be  identified,  the  plaque  sim¬ 


ply  read  “Unknown.”  The  sister  of  Melissa 
Adams,  one  of  the  unidentified,  became  so 
distraught  that  when  she  went  looking  for 
her  sisters  coffin  on  the  platform,  she  col¬ 
lapsed  when  she  was  unable  to  find  it. 

Lincoln  in  Funeral  Procession 
As  Just  Another  Mourner 

In  attendance  that  afternoon  were  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  dubbed  by  the  press  as  the 
“mourner  in  chief,”  and  Secretary  Stanton. 

At  3:15  p.m.  the  funeral  procession — 
which  by  some  estimates  included  near¬ 
ly  150  carriages  and  stretched  for  nearly  a 
mile— left  the  grounds  of  the  arsenal  and  be¬ 
gan  its  journey  toward  Congressional  Cem¬ 
etery.  After  private  family  services,  the  cof¬ 
fin  containing  the  body  of  13-year-old  Sal- 
lie  McElfresh  joined  the  procession  once  it 
reached  F  Street.  Lincolns  personal  carriage 
followed  behind  the  hearses  carrying  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  other  victims. 

Once  they  reached  the  cemetery,  the  cof¬ 
fins  were  divided  into  two  groups.  Those 


who  were  able  to  be  identified  were  placed 
inside  one  mass  pit,  while  the  unidentified 
were  interred  in  another  located  just  six  feet 
away.  Each  pit  measured  1 5  feet  wide  and  5 
and  a  half  feet  deep. 

The  remains  of  McElfresh  and  Annie 
Bache  were  buried  in  nearby  family  plots. 
Lincoln  was  not  asked  to  and  did  not  speak 
at  either  the  arsenal  service  or  at  the  graveside. 

If  he  had  spoken,  he  probably  would  have 
honored  these  women  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  which  he  had  done  at  Gettysburg  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  when  he  was  asked  to  deliver  a  “few 
appropriate  remarks”  to  honor  those  who  had 
died  on  the  battlefield.  He  probably  would 
have  spoken  of  the  need — as  he  would  in  his 
second  inaugural  address  in  March  1865 — “to 
bind  up  the  nations  wounds”  so  that  tragedies 
such  as  this  would  never  again  occur. 

But  on  this  day  he  was  simply  a  mourner 
along  with  the  many  other  mourners  who 
had  come  out  to  pay  their  final  respects  to 
these  innocent  victims  of  war.  As  the  coffins 
were  being  lowered  into  their  graves  by  the 
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male  arsenal  workers,  the  crowd  began  to 
chant  “Farewell,  sisters,  farewell.” 

Officials  Give  Their  Accounts 
As  Coroner  Reconstructs  Tragedy 

When  Dr.  Woodward,  the  coroner  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  showed  up  on  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy  around  4  p.m.  on  the 
day  of  the  accident,  he  immediately  sum¬ 
moned  a  jury  of  inquest  to  hear  testimony 
in  the  case.  After  viewing  the  remains  of  the 
victims,  the  jury  was  then  sworn  in  and  the 
proceedings  began. 

The  first  called  was  Brown,  the  superinten¬ 
dent.  He  was  asked  if  he  recognized  any  of  the 
remains.  He  said  he  did  not,  but  he  believed 
one  of  them  to  be  a  young  woman  by  the 
name  of  Bridget  Dunn;  he  based  his  conclu¬ 
sion  on  the  size  of  the  corpse,  as  Dunn  was  of 
larger  size.  (She  would  be  one  of  the  four  bur¬ 
ied  in  private  ceremonies  on  June  1 8.) 

Although  he  claimed  to  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  how  the  explosion  might  have  oc¬ 
curred,  he  did  admit  to  leaving  white  and 
red  star  fireworks  lying  in  three  pans  some 
30  to  35  feet  from  the  window  of  the  “chok¬ 
ing”  room.  The  white  star  fireworks,  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  jury,  contained  no  sulphur — a 
highly  combustible  element.  He  further  stat¬ 
ed  that  he  had  left  fireworks  out  in  the  sun 
before — even  in  August — without  any  nega¬ 
tive  consequences. 

After  Maj.  James  G.  Benton,  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  arsenal,  showed  the  jury  one 
of  the  pans  containing  a  white  deposit  on 
the  bottom — proving  that  an  explosion  had 
taken  place  in  the  pan — Brown  then  list¬ 
ed  the  ingredients  of  the  red  star  fireworks, 
which  included  black  antimony. 

When  one  of  the  jury  members  men¬ 
tioned  that  black  antimony  contained  sul¬ 
phur,  Brown  explained  that  he  used  a  com¬ 
position  of  his  own  when  making  fireworks 
and  that  he  considered  his  own  concoction 
to  be  far  less  dangerous. 

The  next  person  called  was  the  comman¬ 
dant,  Benton  himself.  He  told  the  jury  that  he 
had  not  been  present  at  the  time  of  the  explo¬ 


sion  but  arrived  soon  afterward  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  fire  to  nearby  buildings.  He 
said  that  after  inspecting  the  pans  left  out  by 
Brown,  he  was  able  to  determine  that  the  ex¬ 
plosion  had  originated  in  those  very  same  pans. 

He  explained  that  when  assembling  ball 
cartridges,  the  points  of  the  balls  would  be 
facing  toward  the  body  and  it  was  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  some  of  the  arsenal  workers  may 
have  been  killed  after  being  struck  by  the  ex¬ 
ploding  cartridges. 

Benton  admitted  to  having  warned 
Brown  on  many  occasions  to  be  careful — 
not  because  he  was  careless  but  simply  out 
of  general  concern — but  he  believed  Brown’s 
negligence  was  simply  an  oversight  and  not 
due  to  any  criminal  behavior.  Benton  said 
that  although  he  believed  Brown  was  a  care¬ 
ful  man  in  general,  leaving  combustible  ma¬ 
terial  lying  outside  in  a  heat  absorbing  pan 
was  certainly  an  unwise  decision  on  his  part. 

Some  of  the  Women  Died 
From  Exploding  Cartridges 

Henry  Soufferle,  an  arsenal  employee,  was 
called  next.  He  stated  that  while  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  south  end  of  the  building  he  saw 
a  flame  enter  the  window  of  the  “choking” 
room,  at  which  time  he  shouted  out  to  warn 
the  young  ladies  working  there. 

The  flames  spread  quickly,  and  Souffer¬ 
le  left  as  quickly  as  possible,  pushing  two 
women  who  were  washing  their  hands  on 
the  porch  out  of  the  way  before  the  flames 
could  reach  them.  He  told  the  jury  that  he 
had  noticed  the  pans  containing  the  stars 
earlier  that  morning  but  was  unable  to  lo¬ 
cate  them  after  the  explosion. 

Next  up  was  Andrew  Cox,  Browns  assistant. 
He  stated  that  he  was  talking  with  Brown  and 
Maj.  Edward  Stebbins  when  the  alarm  sound¬ 
ed.  At  first  he  thought  the  explosion  had  oc¬ 
curred  somewhere  else,  but  he  took  off  run¬ 
ning  when  he  realized  it  was  his  own  building. 
He,  too,  testified  to  having  seen  the  three  pans 
of  fireworks  earlier  that  morning. 

On  a  blueprint  of  the  building,  he  point¬ 
ed  out  where  each  of  the  girls  in  the  “chok¬ 


ing”  room  was  seated.  He  told  the  jury  that 
each  employee  had  approximately  500  car¬ 
tridges  to  work  with,  each  containing  70 
grains  of  powder.  Like  Benton,  he  also  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  points  of  the  ball  cartridges 
would  have  been  facing  toward  the  body  of 
the  employee  assembling  them,  again  imply¬ 
ing  that  some  of  the  young  women  may  have 
been  killed  by  exploding  cartridges. 

The  paymaster  and  military  storekeeper, 
Stebbins,  was  next.  He  testified  that  while  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  work  table  he  noticed  through  the 
open  window  something  flying  about  the  air. 
Just  as  he  exited  the  door  to  investigate,  the 
room  became  engulfed  in  flames.  (The  explo¬ 
sion  occurred  after  the  fire  ignited.) 

He  testified  that  upon  reaching  the  outside, 
he  realized  that  what  he  had  seen  were  firework 
“stars”  and  that  some  may  have  even  reached 
the  river,  some  40  feet  away.  He  then  threw 
open  the  doors  to  allow  those  inside  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  escape,  using  a  tarpaulin  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  flames  that  clung  to  the  skirts  of 
many  of  the  workers  as  they  made  their  way 
out  of  the  building.  He  then  stated  that  he  did 
not  believe  any  of  the  young  women  sitting  on 
the  south  side  of  the  bench  would  have  been 
able  to  free  themselves  from  their  seats  before 
the  fire  consumed  them. 

The  last  witness  called  was  Clinton  Thom¬ 
as,  who  worked  in  the  gun  carriage  shop. 
Thomas  testified  that  he  was  looking  direct¬ 
ly  toward  the  laboratory  building  when  the 
fire  and  explosion  occurred.  He  claimed  to 
have  seen  fireworks  explode  from  behind  the 
building  and  thought  at  first  that  Brown  was 
setting  them  off.  The  next  thing  he  knew  the 
building  was  engulfed  in  flames. 

Jurors  Reject  Further  Witnesses; 
Commandant  Files  His  Report 

At  this  point  the  coroner  informed  the  jury 
that  there  were  others  available  to  testify,  but 
the  jury  insisted  they  had  heard  enough  to 
reach  a  fair  and  proper  conclusion. 

After  deliberation,  the  jury  announced 
that  the  deaths  were  due  to  the  explosion  of 
the  arsenal  laboratory,  caused  by  the  spon- 
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Insert:  Maj.  James  G.  Benton,  commandant  of  the  arsenal.  Benton’s  report  to  the  Chief  of  Ordinance  (pages  I  and  3),  dated  June  1 8.  Benton  described  the  area  wherein 
the  women  were  “engaged  in  choking  and  packing  cartridges”  and  explained  the  probable  cause  of  the  explosion.  Expressing  his  pain  that  many  of  the  young  women 
were  burned  to  death,  he  credited  the  “coolness  and  presence  of  mind”  of  the  military  storekeeper  in  assisting  many  women  to  escape  through  the  windows. 


taneous  combustion  of  red  and  white  star 
fireworks  left  drying  in  the  hot  sun  in  heat¬ 
absorbing  metallic  pans.  Upon  explosion,  a 
hot  pellet  entered  the  open  window  of  the 
“choking”  room  and  ignited  the  cartridges 
on  the  work  table,  causing  the  fire  and  ex¬ 
plosion  that  led  to  the  deaths  and  injuries  of 
those  working  in  the  room. 

The  jury  further  ruled  that  Brown  was 
guilty  of  carelessness  and  negligence  in  leav¬ 
ing  highly  combustible  materials  so  close  to 
a  building  where  others  were  working.  They 
found  him  guilty  of  showing  a  blatant  dis- 

To  learn  more  about 

•  Civil  War  records  in  the  National 
Archives,  go  to  www.archives.gov/ 
research/military/dvil-war/. 

•  U.S.  Military  Railroads  during  the  Civil 
War,  go  to  www.archives.gov/publications/pro- 
logue/201 1  /summer/. 

•  Records  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ord¬ 
nance,  go  to  www.archives.gov/research/guide- 
fed-records/groups/156.  html. 


regard  for  human  life  and  recommended  a 
serious  rebuke  by  the  government.  Howev¬ 
er,  no  criminal  charges  were  recommended 
by  the  jury. 

In  his  June  18  report  to  the  Chief  of  Ord¬ 
nance,  Gen.  George  D.  Ramsay,  Major  Ben¬ 
ton  first  gave  a  short  history  of  the  arsenal 
building,  writing  that  the  structure  was  built 
in  1844  and  was  designed  specifically  for 
laboratory  purposes.  Its  dimensions  were 
58  feet  long  and  36  feet  wide,  with  heavy 
brick  work  on  the  west  wall,  lighter  brick 
on  the  remaining  walls,  and  a  roof  of  tin. 
There  were  a  total  of  10  windows  and  three 
doors,  the  middle  being  a  large  double  door. 
It  was  through  these  windows  and  doors  that 
a  large  number  of  the  female  arsenal  workers 
would  make  their  escape. 

He  then  described  the  various  functions 
that  took  place  in  each  of  the  five  rooms,  in¬ 
cluding  the  making  of  cylinders,  paper  box¬ 
es,  and  “other  operations  in  which  no  pow¬ 
der  was  used.” 


He  made  sure  to  point  out  that  “great  care 
was  taken  to  distribute  the  different  opera¬ 
tions  so  as  to  lessen  the  loss  of  life  should  an 
explosion  occur.”  He  further  noted  that  “ev¬ 
ery  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  explo¬ 
sion  taking  place  by  sweeping  up  loose  pow¬ 
der,  and  carpeting  the  floors.” 

Benton  then  suggested  a  cause  for  the  ex¬ 
plosion:  “The  accidental  ignition  of  some 
stars  which  Mr.  Brown  the  Master  Labora- 
torian  had  prepared  and  laid  out  to  dry  in 
the  sun,  about  35  feet  from  the  South  end 
of  the  laboratory.”  (Benton  estimated  that 
there  were  approximately  160  pounds  of 
white  stars  and  15  pounds  of  red.) 

The  temperature  outside  the  building  had 
become  severe  enough  as  to  cause  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  those  stars  containing  sulphur,  Benton 
wrote,  sending  streaming  pellets  through  the 
open  window  of  the  “choking”  room,  leading 
to  the  deaths  of  the  women  working  there. 

Some  80  others  in  the  building,  he  wrote, 
were  able  to  escape  through  the  open  windows 
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The  memorial  to  the  21  women  workers  at 
Congressional  Cemetery.  They  were  buried  on  June 
1 9,  with  President  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Secretary  of 
War  Edwin  Stanton  in  attendance. 

and  doors  of  the  adjoining  rooms.  He  estimat¬ 
ed  that  there  were  anywhere  from  50,000  to 
75,000  finished  and  unfinished  carbine  car¬ 
tridges  in  the  building  at  the  time. 

After  praising  Stebbins  for  his  efforts  in 
evacuating  those  who  had  survived  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  as  well  as  the  firemen  who  “from 
the  outside  arrived  and  further  assisted  in 
putting  out  the  flames,  not  however  until 
the  building  was  destroyed,”  Benton  then 
sought  to  exonerate  himself. 

“It  may  not  be  improper  to  state  that 
while  I  am,  as  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
post,  held  responsible  for  its  operations,”  he 
wrote,  “I  am  compelled  by  the  variety  and 
extent  of  these  operations  to  rely  much  on 
the  care  and  judgment  of  the  Master  work¬ 
men  to  prevent  accidents.” 

Brown  had  been  in  the  laboratory  busi¬ 
ness  for  37  years,  he  stated,  and  it  was  in  him 
whom  he  had  placed  his  trust.  Although 
Benton  offered  no  serious  condemnation  of 
Brown,  he  also  failed  to  provide  him  with 


even  the  mediocre  defense  he  had  given  dur¬ 
ing  the  coroner’s  inquest  the  previous  day. 

The  Community  Raises 
A  Memorial  to  the  Victims 

Ironically,  the  June  18  issue  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  reported  that  on  the  day  of  the 
tragedy  a  letter  was  received  at  the  arsenal 
thanking  the  employees  for  their  contri¬ 
bution  of  $170  for  the  relief  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  Alleghany  Arsenal,  which 
had  experienced  a  similar  explosion  less 
than  two  years  earlier. 

The  Star  also  mentioned  that  when  the 
War  Department  was  first  notified  of  the 
explosion  at  the  Washington  Arsenal,  they 
were  also  informed  of  a  fire  at  the  Watervliet 
Arsenal  in  New  York  that  same  day. 

Two  days  later,  the  Star  seriously  vili¬ 
fied  Brown  and  suggested  he  not  be  giv¬ 
en  another  position  where  he  could  pos¬ 
sibly  contribute  to  another  tragedy.  Al¬ 
though  they  wished  him  no  harm,  they 
wrote,  placing  fireworks  so  close  to  a  win¬ 
dow  where  others  were  working  showed  a 
certain  “degree  of  indifference  to  human 
life”  on  his  part. 

On  June  20,  the  day  after  the  funeral,  a 
meeting  of  the  arsenal  employees  was  held 
to  discuss  ways  in  which  funds  could  be 
raised  to  erect  a  monument  in  memory 
of  their  fallen  co-workers.  A  circular  was 
sent  out  to  the  community,  resulting  in 
the  collection  of  $3,000  by  the  following 
year.  Sculptor  Lot  Flannery  of  the  Flan¬ 
nery  Brothers  Marble  Manufacturers  was 
commissioned  to  design  and  sculpt  the 
memorial. 

One  year  after  the  tragedy,  a  25-foot- 
high-marble  and  granite  statue  was  dedi¬ 
cated  in  Congressional  Cemetery  to  honor 
those  who  had  perished  in  the  Washington 
Arsenal  fire. 

At  the  top  of  the  shaft  stands  a  young 
woman  with  clenched  hands,  looking 
downward  as  if  grieving  over  the  sense¬ 
less  loss  of  life  below  her.  The  granite  base 
depicts  the  fire  and  explosion,  showing 


smoke  rising  from  the  arsenal  laboratory. 
On  the  shaft  itself  are  the  names  of  the  21 
victims: 


Melissa  Adams 
Annie  Bache 
Emma  Baird 
Lizzie  Brahler 
Betrie  Branagan 
Kate  Brosnaham 
Mary  Burroughs 


Emily  Collins 
Johanna  Connors 
Bridget  Dunn 
Susan  Harris 
Margaret  Horan 
Rebecca  Hull 
Eliza  Laoey 


Louisa  Lloyd 
Sallie  McElffesh 
Julia  McEwen 
Ellen  Roche 
Pinkey  Scott 
WE.  Tippett 
Margaret  \bnson 


Postscript 

Less  than  one  year  after  the  fire,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Arsenal  was  again  in  the  news  when 
the  conspirators  charged  with  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Lincoln  were  imprisoned  there.  Af¬ 
ter  being  found  guilty  by  a  military  court, 
Mary  Surratt,  Lewis  Powell,  David  Herold, 
and  George  Atzerodt  were  hanged  on  the 
grounds  of  the  arsenal  on  July  7,  1865.  Four 
others  received  sentences  ranging  from  six 
years  to  life  at  hard  labor.  Q 


Note  on  Sources 

Major  Benton’s  report  on  the  fire  to  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance  is  located  in  Miscellaneous  Reports 
from  and  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  Relating  to 
Inspections,  Arsenals,  Investigations,  and  Claims, 
1844-1902,  Records  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  Record  Group  1 56,  National  Archives 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Contemporary  newspaper  accounts  of  the  trag¬ 
edy  were  found  at  the  Congressional  Cemetery’s 
website  ( www.  congressionalcemetery.  org/newspaper- 
clips- 1830- 1839). 

Additional  information  was  found  in  James 
Swanson’s  Bloody  Crimes:  The  Chase  For  Jefferson 
Davis  and  The  Death  Pageant  For  Lincoln’s  Corpse 
(New  York:  William  Morrow,  2010)  and  Brian 
Bergin,  “Tragedy  At  City  s  Arsenal,”  May  17,  2008 
( www.  washingtontimes.  com/news/2008/may/ 1 7/ 
tragedy-at-citys-arsenal). 
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Painters,  Muralists,  Sculptors,  Architects  Worked 
To  Provide  Camouflage  for  Troops  in  World  War  I 


BY  E.  MALCOLM  PARKINSON 

Every  day,  in  the  dim  light  of  the  Rotunda  of  the  National  Archives  Building  on 
Constitution  Avenue  in  Washington  D.C.,  visitors  gaze  at  the  founding  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States:  the  Charters  of  Freedom. 

Intent  on  reading  the  documents,  many  visitors  only  glance  at  the  interior  of  the 
dome  above  them. 


There  they  see  two  murals  stretched  out  along  the  curved  walls  just  be¬ 
low  the  dome.  In  one  mural,  John  Hancock  receives  the  final  draft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  from  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  the  other  equally 
imaginative  setting,  James  Madison  presents  the  proposed  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  George  Washington. 


Background:  An  example  of  a  poorly  camouflaged  gun,  easily  spotted  by  the  Germans. 

Below:  Artist  Barry  Faulkner  served  during  World  War  I  as  a  camoufleur  in  part  of  an  Army  unit  that  used  camouflage  in  combat. 
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Instruction  in  camouflage,  location  unknown,  ca.  1917-1918. 


The  artist  who  created  these  worthy  but 
fictional  scenes  in  the  1930s  was  Barry 
Faulkner  (1881-1966),  born  and  brought 
up  in  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  and  known 
today  as  a  painter  of  murals  and  designer  of 
mosaics. 

Large  oil  paintings,  each  14  feet  high  by 
30  feet  long,  the  pair  of  canvases  were  rolled 
up  and  transported  from  Faulkner’s  studio 
in  New  York  City  to  Washington  in  1936. 
Upon  arrival,  they  were  attached  to  the  inte¬ 
rior  wall  of  the  Rotunda,  thus  meriting  the 
title  of  murals  rather  than  paintings. 

Faulkner  spent  his  entire  career  in  the 
world  of  art,  but  during  World  War  I  he  was 
part  of  an  Army  unit  that  used  art  as  a  part 
of  combat.  Faulkner  became  a  camoufleur, 
an  artist  choosing  to  practice  camouflage. 

When  the  Americans  declared  war  on 
Germany  in  April  1917,  both  the  French 
(in  1915)  and  the  British  (in  1916)  had  al¬ 
ready  introduced  camouflage  sections  in 
their  armies.  The  Germans  and  Austrians 
also  used  camouflage,  yet  neither  created  a 
section  devoted  exclusively  to  it. 

Though  it  had  many  casual  antecedents 
in  earlier  conflicts,  camouflage  organized 
on  a  vast  scale  appeared  first  in  World  War 
I.  These  camouflage  sections  were  various¬ 
ly  responsible  on  the  battlefields  for  conceal¬ 
ment,  hiding,  masking,  trickery,  deception, 
surprise,  disguise  by  cubist  painting  and 
disruptive  painting,  mimicry,  and  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  camouflage  found  in  nature. 

The  range  of  men  needed  as  camoufleurs  and 
their  helpers  went  well  beyond  artists  such  as 
painters  and  sculptors.  They  included  other 
specialists  and  men  in  trades,  among  them 
architects,  scene  painters,  sign  painters, 
sheet  metal  workers,  cabinet  makers,  car¬ 
penters,  workers  in  iron,  molders  in  plaster, 
stage  designers,  and  chemists. 

While  Faulkner  described  his  war  experi¬ 
ences  briefly  in  his  autobiography,  records 
in  the  National  Archives  provide  the  larger 
context  of  the  evolution  of  American  cam¬ 
ouflage  during  the  war.  Those  archival  re¬ 
cords  include  the  documentation  of  the 


origins  of  the  40th  Regiment  of  Engineers 
(Camouflage),  the  monthly  and  other  re¬ 
ports  of  its  officers,  and  the  daily  war  diary 
of  Company  A. 

Getting  Formal  Recognition: 

Not  an  Easy  Assignment 

After  the  declaration  of  war  in  April, 
Faulkner  was  among  the  immediate  advo¬ 
cates  for  the  creation  of  a  camouflage  section 
in  the  Army.  He  and  Sherry  Fry,  a  sculp¬ 
tor  from  Iowa,  quickly  began  to  try  to  co¬ 
opt  the  American  artistic,  architectural,  and 
craft  communities  for  the  war.  Calling  their 
private  society  “American  Camouflage,” 
they  quickly  exploited  their  contacts,  adding 
members  rapidly  in  New  York  City. 

By  May  the  society  comprised  about  100 
men,  including  the  famous  and  the  promi¬ 
nent:  the  painter  Abbott  Thayer;  the  sculp¬ 
tor  Daniel  Chester  French,  today  best  known 
for  the  statue  of  Lincoln  at  the  Lincoln  Me¬ 
morial  in  Washington;  and  the  architect 
Cass  Gilbert,  who  had  recently  designed  the 
Woolworth  Building  in  New  York,  the  tall¬ 
est  skyscraper  in  the  world  at  the  time. 

As  advocates  for  camouflage,  Faulkner 
and  Fry  succeeded,  but  they  reached  a  brick 
wall  in  Washington,  D.C.,  because  they 
were  civilians,  and  further  steps  would  re¬ 


quire  support  from  the  War  Department 
and  the  Army. 

The  Army  had  its  own  advocates,  but  un¬ 
til  July  the  chief  of  engineers  assumed  the  Al¬ 
lies  could  furnish  supplies  and  expertise  for 
the  first  few  divisions  landing  in  France.  The 
French  refused.  Faulkner  and  Fry  were  still 
pushing  forcefully  that  month  when  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Fry  appeared  in  the  American  Archi¬ 
tect,  deftly  praising  the  French  camoufleurs 
and  announcing  that  American  artists  had 
already  organized  themselves  and  had  “of¬ 
fered  their  services  to  the  War  Department.” 

The  choice  of  journal  was  significant,  for 
the  Americans  were  more  active  than  the 
French  or  British  in  enlisting  architects  into 
their  camouflage  ranks.  Also  at  the  end  of 
July,  the  War  Department  received  the  report  of 
a  military  mission  sent  to  France,  England, 
and  Belgium  by  Secretary  of  War  Newton 
D.  Baker.  It  recommended  that  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  organize  a  “camouflage 
park”  with  six  officers  and  260  men. 

Consequendy,  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  American  Expedition¬ 
ary  Forces,  quickly  called  for  the  formation  of  a 
camouflage  company  to  join  the  land  forces  that 
would  soon  enter  the  European  theater  of  war. 

On  the  tricky  question  of  classifying  the 
camouflage  group,  confusion  persisted. 
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Referred  to  as  25th  Engineers,  Construc¬ 
tion,  and  later  as  24th  Engineers,  Supply 
and  Shop,  the  camoufleurs  eventually  re¬ 
ceived  their  own  regimental  designation  of 
Company  A,  40th  Regiment  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Hence,  from  December  4,  1917, 
the  camoufleurs  enjoyed  the  status  of  a  new 
regiment  created  solely  for  them.  At  last,  it 
had  been  recognized  that  they  could  func¬ 
tion  effectively  only  as  a  separate  group. 

A  New  Problem: 

Aerial  Photography 

The  first  group  of  aspiring  camoufleurs  as¬ 
sembled  for  training  at  Camp  Leach  on  the 
grounds  of  American  University  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  by  September.  The  artists  among 
them  had  already  been  imbued  with  Thayer’s 
ideas  on  “concealing  coloration. ’’Faulkner 
himself  studied  with  Thayer  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  through  his  mother’s  family  he 
was  related  to  his  artistic  mentor. 

Thayer  claimed  that  nature  used  “con¬ 
cealing  coloration”  for  defense  and  therefore 
self-preservation.  Similarly,  he  argued,  men 
could  adapt  patterns  of  color  to  conceal  and 
hide  themselves  by  becoming  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  their  surroundings  or  by  confus¬ 
ing  a  viewer. 

Thayer  also  emphasized  the  protective 
value  of  “countershading,”  mimicking  the 
coloration  of  animals  whose  undersides 
were  of  a  lighter  coloring  than  the  upper 
sides  exposed  to  the  sun.  When  viewed  from 
above,  the  dark  side  blends  in  with  the  back¬ 
ground.  When  viewed  from  below,  the  light 
side  blends  in  with  the  sky.  Countershading, 
concealing  coloration,  and  mimicry,  Thayer 
believed,  could  be  useful  in  concealing  men 
and  materiel  in  warfare. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Americans,  who  were 
scrambling  in  the  fall  of  1917  to  train  men  to 
become  camoufleurs  on  the  western  front,  key 
changes  in  camouflage  had  been  taking  place 
almost  continually  since  1916  in  Europe. 

Ever-increasing  emphasis  was  now  being 
placed  on  defeating  the  new  capabilities 
of  aerial  photography  to  record  details  of 


troops,  trenches,  artillery,  materiel,  and  the 
sprawling  array  of  fighting  armies. 

In  1916  nets,  garnished  with  colored  raffia 
or  strips  of  canvas  and  placed  as  mounds  over 
guns,  had  replaced  many  of  the  disruptively 
painted,  solid  canvas  covers  introduced  on  a 
large  scale  by  the  French  in  1 9 1 5 .  By  late  1917, 
however,  the  new  British  flat-top  nets  of  1917 
had  become  the  most  effective  way  to  camou¬ 
flage  guns  and  their  emplacements. 

A  Theatrical  Touch 
Adds  to  Camouflaging 

The  man  whom  the  chief  engineer  ap¬ 
pointed  as  commanding  officer  of  the  newly 
created  company  of  camoufleurs  was  Evarts 
Tracy,  an  architect  in  New  York. 

Like  Faulkner  and  Fry,  he  had  strongly  advo¬ 
cated  the  introduction  of  camouflage  into  the 
U.S.  Army.  The  tone  he  set  for  the  company 
is  revealed  in  his  booklet,  Camouflage,  issued 
in  late  1917.  It  was  based  largely  on  a  printed 
lecture  by  Alexander  Mackenzie,  a  British  sur¬ 
geon  in  the  Boer  War  (1899-1902). 

Mackenzie’s  views  on  camouflage  grew 
out  of  his  experiences  watching  the  wily  tac¬ 
tics  of  the  Boers  in  fighting  the  British.  Af¬ 
ter  World  War  I,  using  the  name  Dr.  Alister 
Mackenzie,  he  eventually  enjoyed  world¬ 
wide  renown  as  an  international  architect 
of  golf  courses  who  applied  his  own  camou¬ 
flage  principles  to  his  designs. 

Most  of  Tracy’s  pamphlet  followed  Mac¬ 
kenzie’s  lecture  closely  in  stressing  conceal¬ 
ment  of  trenches  and  of  snipers  firing  from 
them.  Thus  the  world  of  Tracy’s  pamphlet 
harked  back  to  the  Boer  War,  before  fero¬ 
cious  artillery  barrages  and  unstoppable 
mayhem  of  massed  machine  guns. 

As  Tracy  undoubtedly  discovered  later  in 
France,  the  niceties  of  Mackenzie’s  land¬ 
scaped  lairs  for  snipers  had  to  recede  before  a 
world  of  sodden  craters,  heavy  artillery,  and 
photographic  plates.  Faulkner’s  own  activi¬ 
ties  at  Camp  Leach  reveal  both  Tracy’s  em¬ 
phasis  on  snipers  at  the  front  and  his  early 
omission  of  the  reshaping  of  trench  warfare 
by  massed  artillery. 


Tracy  knew  well  that  his  men  had  to  pre¬ 
pare  to  deceive  the  prying  eyes  of  cameras 
aloft  and  thus  mislead  enemy  experts  who 
pored  over  aerial  photographs  looking  for 
any  hint  of  Allied  activity.  They  turned  to 
the  straightforward  yet  theatrical  creations 
of  the  early  years  of  the  war,  such  as  dummy 
guns  or  fake  hollow  animal  carcasses  to  ac¬ 
commodate  observers  or  listeners. 

Faulkner  and  Fry  helped  to  make  dummy 
guns  and  to  paint  real  ones  with  barrels  that 
conformed  to  the  requirements  of  Thayer’s 
theory  of  counter-shading.  But  piecemeal 
information  about  the  latest  developments 
on  the  battlefield  had  reduced  these  men  to 
taking  their  cue  from  the  sensational  reports 
they  found  in  newspapers  and  magazines — 
regardless  of  whether  these  devices  and  in¬ 
ventions  were  still  in  use  or  had  any  proven 
value  in  the  battles  on  the  western  front. 

Some  of  the  training  exercises  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  worthwhile.  For  example,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  concealed  machine-gun  emplacements 
at  Camp  Leach  was  repeated  by  some  of  these 
men  later  in  France. 

The  emplacement  blended  well  into  its  im¬ 
mediate  surroundings.  For  maximum  impact 
from  it,  the  gunners  and  the  men  who  brought 
their  supplies  and  ammunition  had  to  maintain 
“camouflage  discipline.”  That  meant  adhering 
to  carefully  laid-out  approaches  to  the  emplace¬ 
ment,  making  sure  they  could  not  be  detect¬ 
ed  from  the  air,  and  refraining  from  dumping 
any  debris  that  would  betray  the  presence  of  the 
weapon  and  its  crew. 

But  other  training  exercises  resembled  ex¬ 
travagant  theatrical  sets.  In  one,  the  men  care¬ 
fully  constructed  a  dead  horse  and  smashed 
wagon  to  simulate  the  destruction  wrought  by 
an  exploding  artillery  shell. 

Americans  Set  Sail  for  Europe 
To  Learn  from  British,  French 

By  the  end  of  1917,  such  complicated  stage 
sets  were  rare  on  the  batdefield,  especially  if  the 
intent  was  simply  to  provide  a  place  in  the  open 
where  an  observer  could  hide  himself  behind  a 
simulated  carcass  of  a  dead  horse. 
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One  of  the  early  camouflage  lessons  was  concealment  of  machine-gun  emplacements,  taking  care  to  avoid 
dumping  any  debris  that  would  betray  the  presence  of  the  weapon  and  its  crew. 


Among  the  French,  who  created  and  used 
similar  spectacular  contrivances,  theatricals  of 
this  type  had  become  rare.  To  a  large  degree, 
even  for  the  French,  the  hidden  soldier- 
observer  had  been  superseded  by  the  aerial 
camera.  Still,  neither  Faulkner  nor  Fry  showed 
any  awareness  that  conceiving  of  the  west-  I 
ern  front  as  a  giant  stage  for  exotic  props  was  I 
merely  to  beat  a  dead  horse. 

What  is  clear  is  that  with  or  without  Tracy,  the 
other  camoufimrs,  including  Faulkner  and  Fry, 
had  no  chance  of  duplicating  in  less  than  four 
months  what  the  French  and  British  had  learned 
both  on  the  battlefield  and  in  their  experimental 
probings  far  away  from  the  front. 

Ordered  to  France  in  September,  Tracy  had 
not  had  time  to  carry  out  his  experiments  and 
exercises  on  aerial  observation.  Despite  all  the 
developments  in  aerial  photography  by  the 
end  of  1917  among  the  French,  the  British, 
the  Germans — and  the  Americans — the  first 
small  band  of  men  training  and  being  trained 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  were  not  taught  how  to 
interpret  aerial  photographs. 

No  wonder  that  by  January  4,  1918,  when 
Company  A,  40th  Regiment,  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers  set  sail  from  Hoboken,  New  Jersey, 
for  Cherbourg  in  France,  neither  Faulkner 
nor  Fry  had  ever  examined  an  aerial  photo¬ 
graph  of  camouflaged  works  on  the  ground. 
Learning  by  example  from  the  French  and 
British  was  to  become  an  important  further 
step  in  their  training. 

The  disadvantages  under  which  the 
Americans  labored  at  the  start  of  1918  be¬ 
came  evident  when  the  Americans  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  the  British  in  March,  and  the  French  in 
April  published  guides  to  camouflage.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  lack  of  field  experience,  the 
Americans  filled  more  than  half  of  their 
booklet  with  extracts  and  quotations  origi¬ 
nating  in  the  Belgian,  British,  French,  and 
German  armies. 

Clearly  they  did  not  intend  to  limit  them¬ 
selves  to  the  experiences  or  doctrines  of  the 
French  or  the  British,  who  were  training 
and  would  continue  to  train,  many  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  on  the  western  front.  Their  tacit 


policy  was  to  appropriate  whatever  seemed 
most  promising,  whether  it  came  from  the 
Germans  or  anyone  else. 

American  Camoufleurs 
Find  Some  Surprises 

Faulkner’s  first  assignment  in  France 
in  January  1918  was  to  the  First  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  was  training  with  the  French 
First  Army  in  a  quiet  part  of  the  front  at 
Seicheprey,  east  of  St.  Mihiel. 

Though  he  had  joined  as  a  private  rather 
than  accept  a  higher  post  on  entry — a  deci¬ 
sion  he  never  regretted — Faulkner  had  been 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  before  coming 
to  France.  He  was  therefore  not  a  camouflage 
officer  responsible  for  the  camouflage  of  a  divi¬ 
sion  until  later  in  the  war. 

Working  under  the  camouflage  officer 
Lt.  John  Root,  an  architect,  were  Sergeants 
Faulkner  and  Harry  Thrasher,  Lt.  Sherry 
Fry,  and  a  small  work  detail.  Faulkner  and 
Thrasher  already  knew  each  other  well.  They 
had  met  when  Thrasher  had  been  an  assistant 
at  the  studio  of  the  sculptor  Augustus  Saint 
Gaudens  in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire. 

Apparently  it  was  Thrasher  who  had 
molded  the  dead  horse  that  accompanied 


the  smashed  cart  on  the  grounds  of  Camp 
Leach.  With  Root  guiding  them,  Faulkner 
and  Thrasher  usually  looked  after  the  artil¬ 
lery  emplacements  for  the  division’s  Field 
Artillery  Brigade,  and  Fry  took  care  of  the 
machine  guns  and  mortars. 

In  February  1918  the  group  camouflaged 
not  only  36  artillery  positions,  many  in  open 
fields,  but  also  machine-gun  emplacements 
and  command  posts  for  the  officers  direct¬ 
ing  and  controlling  the  firing  of  these  weap¬ 
ons  in  any  action. 

More  than  one  surprise  awaited  these 
newcomers. 

First,  they  had  not  expected  the  relent¬ 
less  emphasis  on  artillery.  Most  of  their  time 
was  now  devoted  to  erecting  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  camouflaging  of  gun  emplacements 
and  their  accompanying  dugouts,  ammuni¬ 
tion  dumps,  and  posts  for  artillery  observers. 

Second,  they  had  not  anticipated  the 
much  lesser  emphasis  on  painting;  after  all, 
the  fewer  the  theatrical  props  and  the  larg¬ 
er  the  number  of  nets,  the  less  the  need  for 
painting.  Perhaps  oddly,  just  when  the  Allies 
were  questioning  the  protective  value  of  the 
multicolored  painting  of  artillery,  the  Germans 
began  to  appreciate  its  value  and  required 
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new  guns  to  be  painted  with  camouflaging 
patterns  and  colors. 

Third,  from  their  camp  in  a  wooded  sec¬ 
tion  ofWashington,  D.C.,  near  the  Potomac 
River,  they  could  not  have  envisaged  the 
enormous  scale  of  the  static  battlefield  along 
the  western  front  and  the  destructive  pow¬ 
er  of  the  arrays  of  concealed  weapons  spread 
along  either  side  of  no-man’s-land. 

Fourth,  what  must  have  come  more  as  a 


shock  than  a  surprise  was  the  lack  of  author¬ 
ity  they  had  to  force  men  to  accept  camou¬ 
flage.  They  could  not  issue  orders  to  the  ar¬ 
tillerymen  they  were  trying  to  protect.  This 
problem  had  hounded  the  British  camoufleurs 
for  much  of  the  war,  and  now  the  problem 
had  appeared  quickly  among  the  Americans. 

The  camouflage  regiment  had  to  persuade 
and  educate  the  men  at  the  front.  Not  un¬ 
til  March  did  the  engineer  Maj.  Howard 
Bennion,  commander  of  the  40th  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Engineers,  claim  in  one  of  his  offi¬ 
cial  reports  that  through  “missionary  work” 
his  personnel  had  welcomed  converts,  some 
key,  among  the  infantry  and  artillery  at  the 
front.  He  believed  that  a  sympathetic  atti¬ 
tude  among  senior  officers  was  especially 
helpful  in  easing  the  task  of  the  camoufleurs 
and  their  work  parties. 


A  General  Champions 
Camouflage  for  Artillery 

One  person  who  looked  favorably  on 
their  endeavors  was  Gen.  Charles  Summer- 
all,  who  commanded  the  Field  Artillery  Bri¬ 
gade  of  First  Division.  Bennion  recorded 
Summerall  telling  him:  “Camouflage  is  next 
in  importance  to  ammunition  to  artillery.” 

While  touting  the  excellence  of  the  cam¬ 
ouflage  in  First  Division,  Summerall  also 


admitted  to  Bennion  that  only  specially 
trained  men  could  prevent  the  enemy  from 
locating  his  batteries — an  obvious  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  camoufleurs. 

An  unshakable  and  successful  promoter  of 
this  novel  branch  of  warfare,  Bennion,  a  West 
Point  graduate  and  engineer,  fostered,  mold¬ 
ed,  and  directed  the  camouflage  section  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  from  October 
1917  until  February  1 9 1 9.  As  head  of  the  cam¬ 
ouflage  group  in  1917,  he  spent  time  in  Par¬ 
is,  assembling  a  team  of  specialists  to  prepare 
for  the  arrival  of  the  first  group  of  camoufleurs, 
Company  A,  in  January  1918. 

Faulkner  at  first  found  his  camouflage  to 
be  unwelcome.  Experienced  gunners  initial¬ 
ly  scoffed  at  the  camoufleurs  and  their  work, 
dubbing  them  “window-dressers.”  The  atti¬ 
tude  that  artists  and  their  effete  work  had  no 


place  on  the  battlefield  compounded  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  created  by  their  lack  of  authority,  a 
combination  that  had  also  appeared  quickly 
in  the  French  and  British  armies. 

Yet  the  men  soon  embraced  camouflage 
as  a  protector  with  an  unjustified  confidence 
that  alarmed  Faulkner  just  as  much  as  had 
their  previously  cavalier  attitude  of  disdain. 

Among  the  Americans,  Bennion  noted  that 
the  machine-gun  sections  were  the  most  wel¬ 
coming  of  the  help  offered  by  the  camoufleurs. 
Machine  gunners  on  both  sides  of  the  front  had 
learned  how  single-mindedly  their  opponents 
attacked  them  when  they  discovered  their  guns’ 
positions.  To  these  men,  danger  was  a  pressing 
peril  that  camouflage  could  mitigate. 

After  the  Germans  advanced  west  in  the 
spring  campaigns  of  1918,  Faulkner  again 
found  himself  with  the  First  Division  when 
it  moved  to  Cantigny  in  the  region  of  the 
Somme.  They  were  to  help  the  French  en¬ 
sure  that  no  more  advances  west  could  take 
place  there. 

Serving  under  another  architect,  Lt.  Law¬ 
rence  Hitt,  Faulkner  was  delighted  to  be 
with  his  old  group  again,  the  Sixth  Field 
Artillery  Regiment.  By  April  30,  he  and 
the  other  two  camoufleurs,  who  served  the 
Fifth  and  Seventh  Field  Artillery  Regiments, 
were  ready  to  distribute  materials  as  needed 
at  their  new  camouflage  dump  in  Rouvroy, 
west  of  Cantigny. 

The  type  of  camouflage  Faulkner  erected 
consisted  of  a  net  spread  flat  above  a  field 
gun.  Painted  canvas  strips  and  other  mate¬ 
rial  attached  to  the  meshes  prevented  an  ob¬ 
server  or  camera  from  detecting  the  gun  and 
any  materiel  beside  it. 

The  uniqueness  of  this  British  flat-top  net 
lay  in  its  unusual  garnishing.  The  net  was  least 
transparent  in  the  center  in  order  to  hide  the 
gun.  Its  transparency  gradually  increased  to¬ 
ward  the  edges  of  the  net  to  soften  or  obliterate 
any  shadows  that  might  betray  the  presence  of 
the  net  from  above. 

Any  multicolored  painting  of  a  gun,  it  was 
claimed,  would  confer  no  extra  protection 
against  visibility,  for  typically  in  a  photo  taken 


Some  training  exercises  resembled  extravagant  theatrical  sets,  as  in  construction  of  a  dead  horse  and  smashed 
wagon  to  simulate  the  destruction  wrought  by  an  exploding  artillery  shell. 
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at  a  few  thousand  meters  altitude  a  gun  could 
not  be  seen;  its  presence  was  inferred  from  the 
paths  and  material  around  it  or  from  any  other 
clues  that  careless  crews  might  have  left  for  a 
camera  to  record. 

Faulkner  played  his  part  in  preparing 
the  artillery  of  First  Division  for  their 
surprise  attack  on  the  German  lines  be¬ 
ginning  on  May  28,  when  they  pushed 
the  Germans  to  the  east  of  the  ruined  vil¬ 
lage  of  Cantigny.  Earlier  that  month,  ar- 
chitect -camoufleur  Hitt  designed  and  had 
constructed  concealed  emplacements  for 
five  antitank  guns  to  counter  any  German 
tanks  that  might  approach  the  American 
lines.  Despite  their  heavy  bombardment 
of  the  American  lines,  the  Germans  could 
not  regain  any  of  the  territory  they  had 
just  lost. 

The  Allies  welcomed  that  unexpected 
small-scale  success  because  on  May  28  the 
British  and  French  had  been  routed  by  a 
swiftly  moving  German  surprise  attack  at 
the  Chemin  des  Dames  west  of  Rheims. 

Ignoring  Camouflage  Brings 
Disaster  for  American  Troops 

Sometimes  dire  consequences  sprang 
from  a  combination  of  carelessness  in  cam¬ 
ouflage  and  the  inability  of  the  camoufleurs 
to  undo  irreversible  damage.  For  Faulkner  and 
Homer  Saint-Gaudens,  the  memories  of  Au¬ 
gust  1 1  were  ineradicable.  Saint-Gaudens, 
who  had  become  camouflage  officer  for  the 
First  American  Corps  in  July,  made  Faulkner 
responsible  at  the  beginning  of  August  for 
the  Third  and  32nd  Divisions. 

In  August,  as  the  Germans  were  in  retreat, 
the  carelessness  of  American  troops  in  not 
following  the  recommendations  of  the  cam¬ 
oufleurs  brought  about  a  disaster. 

By  August  6,  the  camoufleurs  were  hor¬ 
rified  at  the  artillery  crowded  into  a  small 
valley.  There  the  guns  blazed  as  the  Allies 
shelled  the  Germans  north  of  the  Vesle 
River.  The  camoufleurs  believed  the  Ger¬ 
mans  must  already  have  spotted  any  poor¬ 
ly  camouflaged  guns  such  as  those  of  Bat- 


The  British  flat-top  net  was  designed  with  greater 
density  at  the  center  to  conceal  the  gun  but  with 
gradually  more  transparency  toward  the  edges  to 
soften  shadows  seen  from  above. 

tery  E,  119th  Field  Artillery  Regiment, 
32nd  Division. 

Mounds,  formed  by  nets  garnished  with  green 
knotted  burlap  thrown  over  them  and  reaching 
down  to  the  ground,  were  readily  identifiable  tar¬ 
gets  for  the  Germans.  The  Americans  already  fa¬ 
vored  the  British  flat-top  net  stretched  horizon¬ 
tally  above  a  gun,  but  sometimes  these  conspicu¬ 
ous  mounds  still  appeared  on  the  batdefield. 

Making  matters  worse,  Faulkner  and 
Saint  Gaudens  could  not  obtain  aerial  pho¬ 
tographs  quickly  enough  to  show  the  ar¬ 
tillerymen  their  errors.  Years  after  the  war, 
they  were  still  complaining  about  the  persis¬ 
tent  lack  of  photographs  whenever  they  had 
needed  them  urgently. 

Even  when  the  camoufleurs  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  removal  of  the  most  offending  guns 
to  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  followed  by  the 
reconfiguring  of  their  camouflage,  Faulkner 
awaited  with  dread  the  inevitable  shelling  of 
that  small,  packed,  shallow  valley.  A  target  of 
tents,  wagons,  horse  lines,  kitchens,  and  latrines 
for  the  equivalent  of  about  three  artillery  regi¬ 
ments,  all  tightly  and  thoughdessly  jammed  to¬ 
gether,  awaited  the  Germans. 

Disaster  came  on  August  11,  when  the 
Germans  shelled  the  valley  intensely,  earn¬ 
ing  it  the  epithet  “Death  Valley.”  In  his  auto¬ 


biography,  Faulkner  refrains — perhaps  dip¬ 
lomatically — from  mentioning  specific  artil¬ 
lery  units  in  that  day’s  debacle. 

Instilling  and  maintaining  the  camouflage 
discipline  that  Faulkner  and  the  other  Ameri¬ 
can  camoufleurs  expected  of  the  troops  and  ar¬ 
tillerymen  was  a  continual  task  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  The  Americans  and  the  other  Al¬ 
lies  observed  this  discipline  among  the  Ger- 
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A  sketch  by  Lt.  Lawrence  Hitt,  camouflage  officer  attached  to  the  First  Artillery  Brigade,  First  Division,  for 
concealment  of  an  antitank  gun  in  the  trench  line,  May  2,  1918. 


mans,  who  expected  and  demanded  that  all 
ranks  conceal  themselves  and  their  materiel  on 
the  battlefield  and  in  their  movements  from 
one  sector  to  another.  They  noted  explicitly, 
though,  that  the  discipline  of  the  Germans  de¬ 
teriorated  toward  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  France,  Faulkner  had  undergone  a  fun¬ 
damental  change  in  what  he  believed  was  ap¬ 
propriate  and  effective  in  camouflage.  Theatri¬ 
cal  props  to  deceive  the  enemy  at  ground  lev¬ 


el  had  been  largely  abandoned.  The  camoufleurs 
now  strove  to  defeat  aerial  photography,  and  not 
merely  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  no-mans- 
land,  for  airplanes  could  take  aerial  photographs 
deep  in  the  rear  of  the  battlefield  and  beyond. 

Nets  became  more  important  than  paint¬ 
ing  either  in  cubist  fashion  to  break  up  the 
form  of  an  object  or  to  adapt  the  protective 
techniques  of  the  natural  world.  Of  course, 
cleverly  colored  sniper’s  suits  were  still  used, 


but  in  the  massive  artillery  battles,  garnished 
nets  now  concealed  guns  and  softened  or 
obliterated  any  shadows  they  might  throw. 

Nets  with  painted  or  dyed  garnishings  made 
the  riotous  painting  of  most  guns  unnecessary, 
but  in  1918  many  of  the  guns  sitting  under 
nets  were  painted  in  that  manner  anyway. 

Analyses  and  Experiments 
Versus  the  Battlefield 

An  enormous  gulf  separated  the  sprawling 
world  of  the  front  and  Thayer’s  tidy  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  protection  of  animals,  birds,  rep¬ 
tiles,  and  fish  through  coloration,  mimicry, 
shadows,  and  shading.  Faulkner  and  other 
American  camoufleurs  had  to  pass  beyond 
the  studied  experiments  of  a  lone  scout  or 
sniper  in  colored,  concealing  garb,  or  of  a 
carefully  painted  gun  barrel  that  duplicated 
the  colors  of  its  environment. 

The  unanticipated  realities  of  the  intense 
fighting  on  a  gigantic  battlefield  demanded 
an  expansion — rather,  a  transformation — of 
the  nature  of  camouflage. 

What  worked  on  a  small  scale  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  work  on  the  largest  of  all  scales — a  front 
running  roughly  500  miles  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Swiss  border  and  extending  miles  to  the 
rear  on  either  side  of  no-man’s-land. 

Much  more  complicated  than  Thayer  had 
ever  suspected  were  the  simultaneous  ac¬ 
tivities  on  either  side  of  no-man’s-land.  By 
1918,  armies  on  one  side  attempted  to  as¬ 
semble  hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops, 
weapons,  ammunition,  and  supplies  for  an 
attack  without  their  enemy  detecting  such 
a  gigantic  buildup.  Facing  those  armies 
from  the  other  side  of  the  dividing  line  was 
the  vigilant  enemy  with  observers  on  the 
ground,  cameras  in  the  air,  raiding  parties 
crossing  into  enemy  territory  to  capture  sol¬ 
diers  and  documents,  and  with  spies  to  boot. 

Each  side  strove  desperately  to  fool  the  oth¬ 
er  while  each  amassed  all  the  pieces  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  information  it  could  glean,  hoping 
to  assemble  them  like  a  jigsaw  puzzle  to  reveal 
a  patchy  but  recognizable  picture  of  the  other 
side’s  intentions  and  detailed  plans. 
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Faulkner  designed  the  mosaic  “Angel  of  Victory”  for  the  American  Cemetery  at  Suresnes  in  Greater  Paris. 


Trying  to  launch  a  surprise  attack  was  not 
easy,  whether  with  the  British  at  Cambrai  in 
November  1 917  or  the  Germans  at  the  Chemin 
des  Dames  in  May  1918  or  the  French  at  the 
Marne  in  July  1918.  It  demanded  a  complexity 
in  camouflage  and  all  manner  of  concealment, 
trickery,  deception,  collaboration,  and  organiza¬ 
tion  far  beyond  simple  adaptations  of  Thayers 
theories  of  concealment  coloration  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  French  use  of  cubism. 

Decidedly,  by  the  end  of  the  war  the  Amer¬ 
icans  had  achieved  more  than  breaking  free 
of  their  own  limited  theories  and  the  views  of 
Thayer.  They  had  also  matured  beyond  being 
mere  fledglings  in  the  nests  of  their  European 
mentors  in  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 

But  Bennion  had  gone  even  further  than 
one  might  suspect  from  Faulkners  activi¬ 
ties,  for  by  October  1918  he  had  begun  to 
transform  his  camoufleurs  into  counterintel¬ 
ligence  agents  whose  responsibility  was  to 
search  for  weaknesses  that  might  provide  in¬ 
formation  to  the  Germans. 

And  with  Saint-Gaudens,  who  by  the 
end  of  the  war  was  the  camouflage  officer 


To  learn  more  about 

•  The  Faulkner  murals  at  the  Nation¬ 
al  Archives,  go  to  wunv. archives, 
go  v/publications/probgue/2003/ 


Men  who  served  in  World  War  I  in  Europe,  go 
to  unmu.archives.gov/publications/probgne/ 1 998/ 
faWmilitary-service-in-world-war-one.html. 
Selected  World  War  I  records  online,  go  to 
wwiu.archives.gov/research/military/ivivl/. 


for  Second  Army,  Bennion  had  distilled  the 
experience  of  artillerymen  on  the  battle¬ 
field — as  they  chose  sites  for  emplacements, 
camouflaged  their  weapons,  and  fired  their 
salvoes — into  a  set  of  simple  rules  to  help 
them  survive  in  the  turmoil,  danger,  speed, 
and  uncertainty  of  mobile,  as  distinct  from 
trench,  warfare. 

The  camoufleurs  wanted  to  protect  artil¬ 
lerymen  and  their  weapons  long  enough  to 
beat  their  enemy  to  the  punch,  although  the 
Armistice  came  before  they  could  savor  any 
success  of  their  simplifying  scheme  at  the 
front. 

Ironically,  the  goals  Bennion  had  set  for 
his  regiment  had  begun  to  resemble  more 
closely  the  German  technique  of  making  all 
ranks  responsible  for  camouflage  rather  than 
having  soldiers  depend  heavily  on  special 
sections  with  experts,  the  camoufleurs. 

★  ★  ★ 

When  Barry  Faulkner  returned  to  America 
after  the  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918,  he 
resumed  his  life  as  an  artist,  painting  murals 
and  designing  mosaics.  But  he  did  not  leave 
the  war  behind  him.  He  went  back  to  Europe 
a  few  years  later  to  some  of  the  places  where  he 
had  worked  as  a  camoufleur. 

Not  a  man  to  keep  his  art  entirely  divorced 
from  the  war,  he  designed  two  mosaics:  one 
to  adorn  the  chapel  at  the  small  cemetery  at 
Suresnes,  the  only  American  War  Cemetery  in 
Greater  Paris,  and  the  other  for  the  chapel  of 
the  St.  Mihiel  War  Cemetery  at  Thiaucourt, 


about  10  miles  from  where  he  had  served  with 
First  Division  in  early  1918. 

As  a  former  American  camoufleur  and  as  an 
artist  creating  memorials  to  those  who  died  or 
were  killed  in  the  war,  he  did  not  let  the  irony 
elude  him  that,  though  he  had  designed  these 
mosaics,  a  German  firm  constructed  them.  Q 
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Note  on  Sources 

This  article  was  based  on  a  broad  range  of  camouflage 
records  at  the  National  Archives  at  College  Park,  Maryland, 
which  houses  the  records  of  the  divisions  and  artillery  bri¬ 
gades  relevant  to  Barry  Faulkners  activities  on  the  French 
front  during  World  War  I.  These  include  Record  Group 
(RG)  165,  Entry  310,  Records  of  the  War  Department 
General  and  Special  Staffs. 

Box  512  of  this  record  group  includes  the  indispens¬ 
able  Reports  of  Operations  of  40  th  Engineers  for  1 9 1 7  and 
1 91 8  by  Maj.  Howard  Bennion.  Useful  too  are  the  war  dia¬ 
ries  for  1918  and  documents  on  the  origins  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  camouflage  company  in  1917.  More  material 
on  the  evolution  of  the  40th  Engineers  may  be  found  in 
RG  120,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers:  AEF  Historical 
Report  1917-1919,  appendixes,  boxes  150, 153,  and  159. 

Bennion’s  views  on  his  camoufleurs  and  his  record  of  his 
conversation  with  the  supportive  Gen.  Charies  Summerali 
can  be  found  in  RG  120,  Entry  1780,  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers:  AEF  Historical  Report  1917-1919,  appen- 


Eaulkner’s  autobiography,  a  compilation  of  short  pieces 
he  wrote  over  the  years,  was  assembled  after  his  death  as 
Barry  Faulkner:  Sketches  from  an  Artist’s  Life  (Dublin,  New 
Hampshire:  William  H.  Bauhan,  1973).  Revealing  though 
it  is,  the  brief  segment  devoted  to  his  activities  as  a  camou¬ 
fleur  does  not  form  any  kind  of  systematic  history;  he  tends 
to  think  in  terms  of  incidents  and  individuals.  The  lament 
of  the  camoufleurs,  including  Faulkner,  at  repeated  failures 
to  get  aerial  photographs  in  the  field  in  time  to  show  artil¬ 
lerymen  their  mistakes  is  expressed  best  by  Homer  Saint- 
Gaudens  in  his  article,  “Camouflage  Service  in  the  AEF.,” 
Military  Engineer  17  (1925):  223-224. 

A  printed  version  of  Dr.  Alexander  Mackenzies  lec¬ 
ture  appeared  in  America  pseudonymously  as  [British  Of¬ 
ficer  Skilled  in  Landscape  Gardening],  “Entrendiments 
and  Camouflage,”  Professional  Memoirs:  Corps  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army  9  (1917):  574-638.  Evan  Tracy’s  book¬ 
let  based  largely  on  that  lecture  is  U.S.  War  Department, 
Engineer  Instruction  Manual  No.  3,  Camouflage  (Washing¬ 
ton,  DC:  Government  Printing  Office,  1917). 
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•  U.S.  Army:  Epic  Battles  in  History,  seven  films  on 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars.  Features 
the  Oscar-winning  film  "The  True  Glory"  and  the  Academy 
Award®-nominated  World  War  II  film  "Baptism  of  Fire." 

•  U.S.  Air  Forces:  Top  Guns  of  WWII,  10  films, 
many  starring  iconic  Flollywood  actors,  including  Ronald 
Reagan,  Clark  Gable,  Burgess  Meredith,  Jimmy  Stewart, 
and  others. 

•  U.S.  Navy:  War  in  the  Pacific,  nine  films  highlight¬ 
ing  the  Pacific  campaign  during  World  War  II.  Features 
John  Ford's  Academy  Award®-winning  masterpieces  "The 
Battle  of  Midway"  and  the  rare  extended  version  of  "De¬ 
cember  7th." 

•  U.S.  Marines:  Bloodiest  Battles,  11  films  on  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars.  Features  actual  film 
of  the  Battle  of  Angaur,  U.S.  Marines  landing  at  Inchon,  and 
of  combat  operations  and  air  strikes  in  Vietnam. 


•  WWII:  Rampage  Across  Europe,  eight  films  focus¬ 
ing  on  U.S.  involvement  in  the  European  campaign.  Features 
Academy-Award®-winning  film  "The  True  Glory"  on  the  Al¬ 


lied  invasion  and  conquest  of  Western  Europe,  as  well  as  John 
Huston's  controversial  war  film  "The  Battle  of  San  Pietro." 

•  WWII:  Combat  in  the  Pacific,  12  films  covering  U.S. 
efforts  in  the  Pacific  Theater.  Features  John  Ford's  short  film 
on  the  attacks  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  war  footage  of  Admiral  "Bull" 
Halsey,  Admiral  Chester  Nimitz,  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  and 
Ernie  Pyle. 

•  WWII:  Nazi  Germany,  the  Rise  &  Fall,  seven  films 
that  recount  the  atrocities  of  Adolf  Hitler's  army.  Features 
Academy-Award®-nominated  film  "Prelude  to  War,"  the 
Nuremberg  Trials,  and  the  startling  "Death  Mills." 

•  Korea:  Battles  Not  Forgotten,  14  films  examin¬ 
ing  U.S.  involvement  in  "the  Forgotten  War."  Features  John 
Ford's  documentary  "This  is  Korea,"  rarely  seen  Korean  War 
films,  and  footage  of  President  Truman  on  the  postwar  state 
of  South  Korea. 

•  Vietnam:  Apocalypse  in  the  Jungle,  11  films  high¬ 
lighting  the  role  of  the  U.S.  military  in  this  controversial  war.  Fea¬ 
tures  the  documentary  "Vietnam,  Vietnam,"  narrated  by  Charl¬ 
ton  Heston,  and  "To  Save  a  Soldier,"  narrated  by  Henry  Fonda. 
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The  1 940  Census  Employment  and  Income 

By  Diane  Petro 


“This  year’s  census  falls  on  the  150th  anniversary  of 
census-taking  in  America.  .  .  .  [VJital  new  statistical 
knowledge  will  be  developed  by  questions  on  education, 
mass  migration,  employment,  unemployment, 
occupation  and  distribution  of  wages  and  salaries.  ” 


Harry  Hopkins,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
announcing  the  1940  census 


The  opening  of  the  1940  population  census  this  year  gives  us  a  window  onto  life  in 
the  United  States  during  the  Great  Depression  and  the  years  immediately  before 
involvement  in  World  War  II.  Natural  disasters  compounded  economic  hardships  as 
drought  and  wind  created  a  “Dust  Bowl”  in  the  center  of  the  country.  This  was  a  dec¬ 
ade  of  great  change  for  the  country,  and  the  questions  asked  on  the  census  allow  the 
people  themselves  to  tell  us  about  the  social  and  economic  issues  they  faced. 

The  1 940  census  gathered  an  extensive  amount  of  information  related  to  employ¬ 
ment  and  income.  Some  of  the  new  questions  are 


How  many 
Are  you  working  at  your  usual  occupation: 
How  much  did  you  earn  in  1939? 


unemi 


A  1 940  census  enumerator  records  information  from  a  farmer,  1 940.The  Depression 
hard  on  agricultural  families,  who  were  often  forced  off  the  land  due  to  low  commc 
“Dust  Bowl,”  and  farm  mechanization. 


department  of  commerce— bureau  of  the  census  s.d.  n 
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For  72  years  the  answers  to  those  questions  have  been 
protected  by  privacy  laws,  but  now  this  rich  source  of 
personal  and  cultural  information  is  open  to  all  re¬ 
searchers. 

The  16th  decennial  census  of  population  began  on 
April  1,  1940.  The  average  income  was  $1,368,  and 
the  average  unemployment  rate  in  the  1930s  was  18.26 
percent,  up  from  the  average  of  5.2  percent  in  the 
1920s.  Earlier  censuses  primarily  measured  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  country  quantitatively  in  population,  terri¬ 
tory,  and  resources,  but  for  the  1940  census,  officials 
felt  that  they  should  gather  information  that  would 
throw  light  on  the  internal  social  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  nation. 

Many  families  in  the  hard-hit  “Dust  Bowl” — cover¬ 
ing  parts  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma  and  the  Texas  Panhandle — were  forced  to 
abandon  the  land  and  join  the  ranks  of  migrant  workers 
toiling  for  low  wages  on  distant  commercial  farms.  The 
migrant  flow  out  of  the  region  included  people  from  cit¬ 
ies  and  small  towns  and  farmers  who  had  been  replaced 
by  motorized  farm  machinery. 

The  questions  on  employment  status  pertain  to  the 
week  of  March  24-30,  1940,  and  include  only  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  at  work,  with  a  job,  seeking  work,  or  on 
public  emergency  work  during  that  week.  A  difference 
from  earlier  censuses  is  in  the  definition  of  at  work 
and  gainful  workers.  In  earlier  censuses,  gainful  workers 
were  persons  reported  as  having  an  occupation,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  they  were  working  at  the  time  of  the 
census.  For  example,  if  Grandpa  Hedges  was  a  seasonal 


worker,  but  not  working  or  seeking  work  at  the  time  of 
the  census,  he  would  have  been  included  among  gain¬ 
ful  workers  in  1930.  But  in  general,  he  would  not  be 
in  the  1940  workforce. 

Employment  questions  start  in  column  21.  Because 
of  widespread  government  projects  during  this  period, 
there  are  two  categories  of  work:  those  at  work  for  pay  or 
profit  and  those  on  public  emergency  work  during  the 
week  of  March  24—30,  1940. 

Column  21  “Was  this  person  AT  WORK  for  pay  or 
profit  in  private  or  nonemergency  Govt,  work  during 
week  of  March  24-30,  1940?”  (Y  or  N) 

A  “yes”  in  this  column  means  the  person  was  available 
to  work,  full-time  or  part-time  during  the  week.  Column 
26  then  indicates  the  number  of  hours  the  person  worked 
during  that  week.  On  occasion,  the  number  of  hours 
worked  is  zero,  even  when  there  is  a  yes  in  column  21. 
For  example,  a  doctor  or  lawyer  may  have  been  available 
at  any  time  during  the  week  but  may  not  have  performed 
any  service  or  received  any  fees. 

Sometimes  the  letters  “Inst.”  appears  in  column  21. 
This  indicates  the  person  is  an  inmate  of  one  of  the 
following  public  or  private  institutions:  prisons  re¬ 
formatories;  jails;  penal  farms  or  camps;  institutions 
for  the  mentally  diseased,  mentally  defective,  or  epi¬ 
leptic;  and  homes  for  the  aged,  infirm,  or  needy.  The 
1940  census  did  not  count  anyone  in  institutions  as 
being  in  the  workforce  even  if  they  were  at  work.  This 
is  different  from  previous  censuses.  When  “Inst.”  is  in 
column  21,  all  other  columns  should  be  blank.1 


The  1 940  census 
gathered  a  great 
deal  of  information 
on  job  status, 
occupation,  and 
wages. With  the 
unprecedented 
social  changes  of 
the  1 930s,  officials 
sought  information 
that  would  throw 
light  on  the 
internal  social  and 
economic  problems 
facing  the  nation. 
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Washington,  D.  C. 


,  this 

making  a  mountain  of 
a  molehill? 

We  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  ali  th'-’  huuL- 
baloo  about  the  invasion  of  privacy  by  the  forth¬ 
coming.  census  is  anything  more  than  peanut  poli- 
„  tics  V _  7 

It  is  important,  of  course,  that  people  queried 
by  the  census  enumerators  be  given  unequivocal 
assurance  that  what  they  disclose  about  their  own 
affairs  will  not  be  used  against  them  individually. 
The  existing  law  contains  strong  safeguards  against 
that 

But  the  gathering  of  information  to  be  used  in 
abstract  form  as  a  statistical  basis  for  future  gov¬ 
ernmental  policies  seems  to  us  a  wholly  legitimate 
function  of  the  census  bureau.  If  the  government 
has  machinery  for  collecting  data  that  may  light 
the  way  to  a  more  intelligent  handling  of  national 
affairs,  it  doesn’t  seem  smart  to  us  to 
an  effort  to  make  use  of  it. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS  GAZETTE 

Why  Not  Be  Fair? 


Many  of  these  so-called  republican  news- 
'papers  hope  to  belittle  the  1940  census,  and 
working  to  that  end  are  making  charges  that 
there  is  too  much  “snooping.” 

The  fact  is  that  this  census  has  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  practically  every  organization 
in  the  country,  trade  and  manufacturers’  as¬ 
sociations,  and  the  very  questions  that  are 

heintr  onmnlainod  nf  Timco 


By  BLAIR  MOODY 

Prom  4h'[^^1ggjROIT!NZWS 

WASHINGTON,  March  9. — 


Census  Tempest 

No  bigger  political  fake  has 
been  stirred  up  in  Congress  In 
years  than  Senator  Charles  W. 
Tobey’s  attack  on  the  1940  census 
questions. 

Some  of  the  inquiries  objected 
to  by  the  New  Hampshire  Repub- 
ilcah  have  been  included  in 
census-takings,  in  substance,  as 
■.long  ago  as  100  years— first  In 
18401 

The  stormTcenter  question  re¬ 
garding  Income  requires  less  in¬ 
formation  than  every  citizen  who 
makes  $1,000  or  more  already  tells 
his  Government  onl  the  income 
tax  blank  he  will  flle  this  month. 
If  you  earn  over  $5,000,  no  specific 
information  is  neodssafy;  just  say 
■’over  $5,000." 

This  Information  was  sought 
not  by  New  Dealers  but  by  busi¬ 
ness  men,  who  want  to  find  out 
"where  the  money  is,”  so  they 
will  know  where  to  advertise. 
Business  and  Government  alike 


Above:  A  Census 
Bureau  news 
clipping  reveals  a 
sampling  of  the 
controversies 
surrounding  the 
1 940  census, 
including  reaction 
to  the  many 
additional  questions 
as  “an  invasion  of 
privacy.” 

Right:  Striking 
CIO  members. 

New  York  City, 
December  1937. 
The  Depression 
era  witnessed 
much  labor  strife 
and  unemployment 
that  averaged 
1 8.26  percent. 
Column  23  of  the 
census  asked  if  the 
person  was  actively 
seeking  work,  and 
column  27  asked 
the  duration  of 
unemployment. 


Column  22  “If  not,  was  he  at  work  on,  or  assigned  to, 
public  EMERGENCY  WORK  (WPA,  NYA,  CCC, 
etc.)  during  week  of  March  24—30?”  (Y  or  N) 

When  the  reported  numbers  were  totaled,  the  Census 
Bureau  noted  a  discrepancy  between  the  total  number  of 
persons  reported  on  emergency  work  and  the  number  re¬ 
corded  on  the  federal  emergency  payroll.2 

On  federal  emergency  payroll  3,377,978 

(including  NYA  program) 

On  federal  emergency  payroll  2,906,196 

(excluding  NYS  student  work 

program) 

On  emergency  work  reported  in  2,529,606 

census 

Misclassification  of  persons  on  public  emergency  work 
occurred  when 

•  people  were  enumerated  at  work  rather  than  as  on 
public  emergency  work,  or 

•  people  were  reluctant  to  report  they  were  on  emer¬ 
gency  work. 


Another  Radices!  Plot 

For  unmitigated  gall,  the  howls  of  anti-New  Dealers 
about  the  “snooping”  in  this  year’s  census  take  the  cake. 

The  questions  objected  to  are  economic  and  sociological. 
They  are  designed  to  find  out  how  America  is  housed,  where 
better  housing  is  needed,  how  much  Americans  earn  and 
spend  and  where  the  best  markets  are  for  certain  goods. 

Blame  for  this  "snooping"  is  being  laid  at  the  door  of 
rash  young  advisers  of  See.  of  Commerce  Harry  Hopkins 
But  it  was  the  brain  trust  of  an  earlier  commerce  secretary 
who  first  thought  of  using  the  census  for  Buch  questions — 
that  of  that  great  radical,  Herbert  Hoover.  At  the  behest  of 
business,  for  the  benefit  of  business,  the  1930  census-takers 
■tarted  Bnooping.  There's  the  hand  of  Moscow  for  you! 


CHICAGO  TIMES 

THE  1940  CENSUS  BEGINS 

We  were  surprisctT^li'eaVI1nr»rPrTmm  a 
publisher  that  he  was  considering  refusal  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  information  requested  on  the  census 
blanks. 

Our  suspicious  friend  ought  to  recall  that  the 
United  States  was  nearly  150  years  old  in  1083. 
and  that  it  has  lieen  ruled  by  many  varieties  of 
legislator  and  executive  in  that  time.  Rulers 
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Column  23  “Was  this  person  SEEKING  WORK?” 
(Y  or  N) 

The  seeking  work  category  represents  persons  without 
work  of  any  sort  in  the  week  of  March  24-30,  1940, 
who  were  actively  seeking  work  during  that  week. 

Column  24  “If  not  seeking  work,  did  he  HAVE  A  JOB, 
business,  etc.?”  (Y  or  N) 

“Yes”  appears  if  the  person  had  a  job,  businesses,  or  a 
professional  enterprise  but  was  temporarily  absent  from 
it  the  week  of  March  24-30.  It  also  includes  people  who 
were  temporarily  ill  but  had  a  job  to  return  to  upon  re¬ 
covery.  Only  2.5  percent  of  the  population  reported  hav¬ 
ing  a  job  but  not  being  at  work. 

Questions  25-27  cover  those  not  in  the  workforce, 
hours  worked,  and  unemployment. 

Column  25  “Indicate  whether  engaged  in  home  housework 
(H),  in  school  (S),  unable  to  work  (U),  or  other  (Ot).” 

The  instructions  to  enumerators  defined  these  catego¬ 
ries  as: 


•  H:  A  person  primarily  occupied  during  week  March 
24-30,  1940,  in  their  own  home  doing  housework. 

•  S:  A  person  enrolled  in  school. 

•  U:  A  person  unable  to  work  because  of  permanent 
disability,  chronic  illness,  or  old  age. 

•  Ot:  All  others  not  at  work,  not  seeking  work,  and 
without  a  job.  This  category  included  persons  who 
only  worked  during  a  short  season  of  the  year,  such 
as  a  professional  football  player  or  seasonal  farm 
worker;  retired  persons  who  were  still  able  to  work; 
persons  who  chose  not  to  work;  and  persons  able  to 
work  who  for  any  other  reason  were  not  working, 
not  seeking  work,  and  were  without  a  job.  This  cat¬ 
egory  accounted  for  4. 1  percent  of  the  population, 
or  1,578,930  persons. 

Column  26  “Number  of  hours  worked  during  week  of 
March  24-30,  1940.” 

This  question  determined  the  length  of  the  usual  work 
week  in  each  occupation  and  the  proportion  of  workers 
whose  hours  were  above  or  below  the  average  number. 


Below  left  A  sewing 
machine  group 
at  the  Paragon 
Rubber  Co.  and 
American  Character 
Doll,  Mt.  Holyoke, 
Massachusetts,  ca. 
1936.  The  1940 
census  recorded 
more  occupations 
than  in  previous 
enumerations, 
grouping  them  into  1 1 
subdivisions,  including 
semiprofessional 
worker,  craftsmen, 
and  others,  for  better 
analysis. 

Be/ow  right  Man  on 
a  “five-yard  dipper” 
on  an  electric  shovel. 
Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
Washington,  April  I, 

1 936.The  dam  was 
one  of  many  federally 
funded  public  works 
projects  during  the 
Depression. 


J 


Above: The  lounge 
section  of  an  Erie 
Railroad  Company 
dining  car  showing 
African  American 
servers,  undated. 
Many  African 
Americans  worked 
as  sleeping  car 
porters,  laboring 
long  hours  but 
earning  a  higher 
wage.They  were  able 
to  gain  important 
concessions  through 
their  union,  the 
Brotherhood  of 
Sleeping  Car  Porters. 


The  standard  for  full-time  work  in  many  industries  was  a 
40-  or  48-hour  week.  Many  people  worked  fewer  hours, 
indicating  that  part-time  employment  was  prevalent.  If 
a  person  worked  for  himself  (e.g.,  a  doctor,  lawyer,  or 
farmer)  the  number  of  hours  devoted  in  any  way  to  his 
profession  or  business  is  entered  here.  Public  emergency 
work  is  not  included  in  this  column. 

Column  27  “Duration  of  unemployment  up  to  March 
30,  1940 — in  weeks.” 

For  an  experienced  worker,  this  question  addressed  the 
length  of  time  since  the  last  full-time  job  of  one  month 
or  more.  If  a  person  had  never  worked,  or  had  been  out 
of  the  labor  force  for  a  considerable  time,  enumerators 
were  instructed  to  report  the  number  of  weeks  since  the 
person  last  began  to  seek  work.  For  example,  Grandpa 
Hedges  last  worked  on  July  1,  1938,  and  sought  work 
until  he  entered  school  on  September  1,  1939.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1940,  he  left  school  and  once  more  began  to 
seek  work.  The  proper  entry  for  duration  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  this  case  is  “8,”  the  number  of  weeks  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  to  March  30,  1940. 

Emergency  workers  were  considered  unemployed  for 


census  purposes,  and  the  time  on  emergency  work  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  column. 

Columns  28-30  Occupation,  Industry,  and  Class  of  Worker 

These  columns  were  very  important  in  gathering  cen¬ 
sus  data.  During  this  period  of  widespread  unemploy¬ 
ment,  the  census  sought  to  measure  which  occupations 
and  industries  were  growing  and  which  were  on  the  de¬ 
cline.  Workers  were  subdivided  into  two  groups:  experi¬ 
enced  workers  and  new  workers. 

•  Experienced  workers  were  those  who  had  held  a  per¬ 
manent  job  for  one  month  or  more.  Information  on 
their  occupation  and  industry  is  in  columns  28-30. 

•  New  workers  were  those  who  had  not  held  a  perma¬ 
nent  job  for  one  month  or  more.  The  words  “New 
worker”  appears  in  column  28,  and  columns  29  and 
30  are  left  blank. 

New  worker  is  an  important  addition  to  the  1 940  cen¬ 
sus.  It  measures  the  number  of  young  people  who  had 
finished  their  schooling  in  recent  years  but  were  unable 
to  obtain  work. 
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Native  American  ice 
cutters  at  a  frozen 
lake,  unknown 
location,  ca.  1 935.The 
advent  of  mechanical 
refrigeration  during 
the  Depression 
steadily  replaced 
the  harvesting  of  ice 
as  a  profession  and 
business.The  census 
questions  recorded 
such  occupational 
decline. 


The  occupation  classification  differs  from  previous 
censuses.  The  1930  occupation  titles  were  grouped  un¬ 
der  a  few  major  industrial  headings  such  as  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  fishing.  The  1940  occupation  titles  are 
grouped  into  11  subdivisions  such  as  professional  and 
semiprofessional  worker,  craftsman,  and  kindred  work¬ 
ers.  This  new  arrangement  made  the  data  harder  to  com¬ 
pare  to  previous  censuses,  but  it  was  more  compatible  to 
similar  data  collected  by  other  agencies  that  tracked  em¬ 
ployment  and  occupations. 

The  enumerator  recorded  employment  information  in 
three  columns  (28,  29,  and  30);  a  fourth  column  (F)  for 
an  occupation  code  was  filled  in  at  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  headquarters. 

The  occupations  listed  in  column  28  are  frame  spin¬ 
ner,  salesman,  laborer,  rivet  heater,  and  music  teacher. 
Industries  and  businesses  listed  in  column  29  are  cotton 
mill,  retail  grocery,  farm,  shipyard,  and  public  school.3 
The  instructions  to  enumerators  for  column  30  give  five 
codes  for  “Class  of  Worker”: 

•  PW — a  person  who  worked  for  a  wage  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  an  employer 

•  E — an  employer,  who  employed  one  or  more  helpers 

•  GW — government  worker 

The  1940  census  schedules  are  available  online  for  free 
at  1940census.archives.gov.  Research  tips,  techniques,  and 
additional  information  about  the  census  are  available  at 
www.archives.gov/research/census/1940/index.html. 


•  OA — own  account,  such  as  a  lawyer  with  no  hired  help 

•  NP — unpaid  family  member  whose  work  contributed 
to  the  family  income,  such  as  in  a  family  store 

Column  31  “Number  of  weeks  worked  in  1939  (equiva¬ 
lent  full-time  weeks)” 

All  persons  14  years  old  and  over  at  the  time  of  the 
census,  except  inmates  of  certain  institutions,  were  asked 
to  report  the  number  of  weeks  they  worked  in  1939  for 
pay  or  profit.  This  data  provided  information  on  conti¬ 
nuity  of  employment  and  was  helpful  in  the  analysis  of 
unemployment  in  various  occupations.  Emergency  work 
(WPA,  NYA,  CCC,  local  work  relief,  etc.)  was  counted  as 
time  worked  during  1939,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  also 
considered  time  unemployed.  This  apparent  inconsistency 
arises  from  the  fact  that  a  major  purpose  of  this  question 
was  to  compare  how  many  weeks  a  person  worked  with 
the  salary  and  wages  they  earned  in  1939.  Public  emer¬ 
gency  workers  were  paid  wages;  therefore  the  number  of 
weeks  worked  is  entered  so  as  not  to  skew  the  data  com¬ 
paring  these  two  columns.  A  zero  is  entered  for  persons 
who  did  not  work  for  pay  or  profit  during  the  year  1939.4 

Column  32  “Amount  of  money,  wages,  or  salary  re¬ 
ceived  (including  commissions)” 

The  1940  census  is  the  first  to  ask  questions  about  in¬ 
come.  Enumerators  had  detailed  instructions  on  what 
they  should  and  should  not  enter  in  this  column.  Each 
person  was  asked  to  state  income  from  wages,  salary,  and 
commissions  received  in  1939  for  work  done  as  an  em- 
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ployee ,  including  public  emergency  project  work,  and  re¬ 
port  the  total  amount  of  money  in  whole  dollars  up  to 
$5,000.  Income  over  $5,000  was  indicated  on  the  sched¬ 
ule  simply  as  $5,000+.  Persons  who  worked  for  business 
profits  rather  than  for  money,  wages,  or  salary  during  the 
year  did  not  report  an  amount  in  this  column.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  a  farmer  worked  for  himself  and  sold  his  crops, 
he  did  not  report  that  money  here. 

The  question  on  income  caused  controversy,  and  Re¬ 
publican  Senator  Charles  Tobey  of  New  Hampshire 
mounted  an  unsuccessful  campaign  to  force  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  delete  the  question. 

Eventually,  the  two  sides  reached  a  compromise.  In¬ 
dividuals  who  did  not  want  to  give  the  income  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  enumerator  could  send  in  form  P-16,  a 
confidential  report  of  income  earned.  The  letter  “C”  for 
confidential  report  was  entered  in  the  right-hand  margin 
of  the  population  schedule,  opposite  the  number  for  the 
person.  In  the  end,  only  2  percent  of  the  population  did 
not  answer  the  question.  Form  P-1 6  does  not  survive. 

Column  33  “Did  this  person  receive  income  of  $50 
or  more  from  sources  other  than  money  wages  or  sal¬ 
ary  (Y  or  N)” 

The  amount  of  $50  was  chosen  to  identify  people 
whose  income  derived  mainly  from  wages  and  sala¬ 
ries.  The  Census  Bureau  wanted  the  amount  to  be  low 
enough  to  clearly  separate  the  people  who  relied  on  sal¬ 
ary  or  wages  as  their  main  source  of  income  from  those 
who  had  additional  income.  For  example,  Grandpa 
Hedges  worked  as  a  security  guard  at  a  department  store 
but  occasionally  repaired  radios.  Because  his  radio  repair 
income  amounted  to  $45,  his  main  source  of  income 
was  from  his  salary.  Another  security  guard  regularly  sold 
vegetables  at  a  roadside  stand  and  made  well  over  $50. 
His  nonwage  income  could  put  him  in  a  different  eco¬ 
nomic  bracket  than  his  co-worker. 5 

Supplemental  questions 

The  1940  census  is  the  first  one  to  use  sampling  tech¬ 
niques.  Based  on  a  random  selection  of  5  percent  of  the 
population,  sampling  permitted 

•  the  collection  of  statistics  on  a  larger  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  than  had  previously  been  possible, 

•  the  release  of  preliminary  population  statistics  at  an 
early  date,  and 


•  tabulation  of  a  great  many  social  and  economic  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  population  at  a  relatively  low  cost. 

Two  lines  on  the  40-line  schedule  were  selected  for  1 5 
additional  questions.  Columns  45-47  of  the  supplemen¬ 
tary  questions  inquire  about  usual  occupation,  industry, 
and  class  of  worker.  What  makes  these  questions  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  questions  asked  on  the  general  schedule  is 
the  word  usual.  Here  the  respondents  reported  what  they 
regarded  as  their  usual  occupation  regardless  of  whether 
they  had  been  in  the  labor  force  during  the  census  week. 
In  column  28  a  person  may  have  listed  their  current  oc¬ 
cupation  as  a  grocery  clerk  and  then  listed  bank  teller  as 
their  usual  occupation. 

Census  records  are  the  only  records  that  theoretically 
describe  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States  on  a 
particular  day.  The  1940  census  is  no  different.  It  enu¬ 
merated  more  than  132  million  people  and  captured  for 
the  first  time  data  relating  to  unemployment,  distribution 
of  wages,  and  salaries.  This  statistical  information  helped 
both  the  government  and  industry  gain  insight  into  the 
nations  economic  struggles.6  This  spring,  however,  these 
statistical  reports  will  take  a  backseat,  and  the  individual 
voices  that  have  been  kept  in  silence  for  72  years  will  be 
heard.  They  people  themselves  will  tell  us  in  detail  about 
the  social  and  economic  issues  they  faced. 

Note  on  Soures 

1  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States: 
1940  Population,  vol.  3,  “The  Labor  Force.  Occupation,  Industry, 
Employment,  and  Income,”  part  1:  United  States  Summary  (Wash¬ 
ington,  DC:  Government  Printing  Office,  1943),  p.  5.  Available  on¬ 
line  at  www.census.gov/prod/www/abs/decenniaUl940.html. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  2. 

3  An  online  tool  to  decipher  occupation  codes  is  at  www.stevemorse. 
orglcensuslocodes.htm.  While  there  are  some  differences  between  the 
1930  and  1940  occupation  codes,  it  is  still  helpful. 

’  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  2. 

6  The  statistical  reports  on  the  labor  force  have  been  produced  by 
the  Census  Bureau  and  are  accessible  at  www.census.gov/prod/www/ 
abs/decenniaU 1940.html. 
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SLAVERY  IN 

james  madison’s 

WHITE  HOUSE 

BY  KEITH  DONOHUE 


Bom  into  slavery  in  1799,  Paul  Jennings  left  James  Madisons  plantation  in  Virginia  to  join  his 
master  in  service  at  the  White  House  in  1809,  remaining  there  through  Madison’s  two  terms.  His 
memoir,  A  Colored  Mans  Reminiscences  of  James  Madison,  was  published  in  1865,  18  years  after 
Jennings  had  won  his  freedom  through  the  assistance  of  Daniel  Webster. 

His  remarkable  life  is  captured  in  Elizabeth  Dowling  Taylor’s  A  Slave  in  the  White  House:  Paul 
Jennings  and  the  Madisons,  a  New  York  Times  bestseller.  Taylor  was  director  of  interpretation  at 
Thomas  Jefferson’s  Monticello  and  director  of  education  at  James  Madison’s  Montpelier. 

Taylor  was  most  recently  a  Fellow  at  the  Virginia  Foundation  for  the  Humanities  and  is  now 
an  independent  scholar  and  lecturer.  She  received  her  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  and  now  lives  in  Barboursville,  Virginia. 


How  did  you  “find”  Paul  Jennings,  and  what  drew  you  to 
his  story? 

As  director  of  education  at  James  Madison’s  Montpelier, 
I  was  familiar  with  Jennings’s  A  Colored  Mans  Reminiscences 
of  James  Madison,  published  in  1865.  As  one  of  a  limited 
number  of  slave  memoirs,  it  is  a  precious  document.  It 
has  added  significance  as  the  first  White  House  memoir 
(as  decreed  by  the  White  House  Historical  Association). 
Nevertheless,  the  memoir  is  focused  more  on  the  “great 
man”  than  the  author.  My  goal  was  to  uncover  Jennings’s 
own  story. 

In  your  recent  lecture  at  the  National  Archives,  you 
described  how  one  of  the  best  days  of  your  research  life 
happened  at  the  Archives  when  you  came  across  some 
records  from  the  Court  of  Appeals.  What  did  you  find 
here,  and  how  did  that  help  you  piece  together  Paul 
Jennings’s  life? 

In  the  1890s  Paul  Jennings’s  son  Franklin  brought  an 
ejectment  suit  against  a  relation  named  Elizabeth  Webb, 
claiming  that  he  was  heir  to  the  northwest  Washington 
house  she  lived  in  because  it  had  been  purchased  by  his  late 
father. 

Her  lawyer  countered  that  Franklin  could  not  be  considered 
legal  heir  to  Paul  Jennings  because  he  and  Franklin’s  mother 


Fanny  were  slaves  and  their  marriage  therefore  was  not 
recognized  by  law.  Since  the  court’s  decision  hinged  on 
Franklin’s  paternity,  the  case  papers,  housed  at  the  National 
Archives,  provided  a  relative  wealth  of  information  on  Paul 
Jennings  and  his  family. 

Feeling  like  a  kid  in  a  candy  shop,  I  spent  a  day  in  the 
Archives  going  through  this  cache  of  documents  one  by  one. 
As  I  did  so,  my  research  progressed  before  me:  I  confirmed 
certain  suppositions,  corrected  others,  and  picked  up 
altogether  new  intelligence.  I  especially  enjoyed  reading  the 
deposition  of  Franklin’s  maternal  uncle,  sent  from  Ohio 
and  still  in  its  original  envelope.  Franklin’s  Uncle  Edmund 
recounted  how,  following  custom  for  slaves  of  the  day,  Paul 
and  Fanny  asked  their  respective  masters  for  permission 
to  marry,  and  the  union  was  solemnized  by  Fanny’s  master 
hosting  a  wedding  supper  for  the  couple. 

Among  the  primary  source  materials  you  cite  are  the 
Dolley  Madison  Digital  Edition  and  the  Papers  of  James 
Madison ,  both  funded  from  the  National  Archives 
through  the  National  Historical  Publications  and  Records 
Commission.  What  sort  of  treasures  did  you  uncover 
through  those  rich  sources? 

The  letters  in  these  two  collections  were  of  inestimable  value 
to  me  in  my  research.  It  is  Dolley  Madison  who  saved  several 
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letters  that  Paul  Jennings  wrote  to  her  in  the  1840s  as  well 
as  one  he  wrote  to  another  household  slave,  Dolley’s  maid 
Sukey.  Being  able  to  “listen”  to  Jennings’s  sentiments  in  these 
letters  was  wonderful.  Also  revealing  were  the  many  letters 
between  Dolley  and  her  son  Payne  highlighting  plantation 
dynamics. 

One  letter  in  the  James  Madison  Papers  that  I  only 
discovered  late  in  my  research  and  that  proved  to  be  key  in  the 
arc  of  Paul  Jennings’s  story  was  sent  to  Madison  by  a  nephew 
in  January  1817,  alerting  the  President  to  a  rumor  that  Paul 
Jennings  was  planning  to  run  away  rather  than  return  to 
the  Virginia  plantation  when 
Madison’s  term  ended  two 
months  hence. 

In  her  foreword  to  your 
book,  Annette  Gordon- 
Reed  writes,  “Anonymity 
is  the  usual  fate  of  the 
millions  of  people  who  were 
enslaved  in  America  during 
the  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
and  nineteenth  centuries.” 

And  yet  Paul  Jennings 
comes  to  life  in  these  pages. 

One  way  you  made  that 
happen  was  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  family,  including  his 
descendants.  What  was 
the  nexus  between  your 
research  into  historical 
documents  and  the  oral 
history,  particularly  your 
conversations  with  Sylvia 
Jennings? 

One  of  the  gratifying  features 
of  my  interviews  with  Sylvia 
Jennings,  Paul  Jennings’s  great- 
granddaughter  and  keeper  of 
the  Jennings  family  traditions, 
was  the  way  the  oral  history  she  related  meshed  with  what  I 
was  finding  out  about  Paul  Jennings  through  other  sources. 
For  example,  she  told  me  how  Jennings  used  his  literacy  to 
forge  passes  and  free  papers  for  other  slaves,  while  I  told  her 
about  Jennings’s  role  in  planning  the  largest  attempted  slave 
escape  in  American  history.  Clearly,  we  were  referencing  the 
same  brave  activist  for  freedom. 

The  story  of  how  Dolley  Madison  “saved”  the  George 
Washington  portrait  from  the  British  invasion  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  burning  of  the  White  House 


is  part  of  American  mythology,  but  it  is  debunked 
by  firsthand  accounts  of  the  events,  including  Paul 
Jennings’s  report.  How  does  that  change  the  meaning 
behind  the  tale? 

Dolley  issued  her  instruction  to  save  the  iconic  portrait 
of  the  Father  of  the  Country  before  racing  away  in  her 
carriage.  It  took  the  coordinated  efforts  of  Jennings  and 
others  in  supporting  roles  at  the  White  House  to  actually 
pull  off  the  coup  of  rescuing  the  enormous  painting. 
The  meaning  stays  the  same:  it  was  a  courageous  act 
of  patriotism.  We  just  need  to  appreciate  that  those  bit 
players  behind  the  scenes 
deserve  a  share  in  the  glory. 


A  Slave  in  the  White  House: 
Paul  Jennings  and  the 
Madisons  is  filled  with  ironies: 
Madison  as  slaveholder  and 
champion  of  individual 
liberty;  Dolley  Madison’s 
treatment  of  “Uncle  Paul” 
and  his  care  for  her  after  he 
had  won  his  freedom;  Paul 
Jennings’s  determination  and 
triumph  versus  Payne  Todd’s 
dissolution.  What  new  light  is 
shed  upon  the  history  of  the 
age  through  the  example  of 
Paul  Jennings’s  life? 

Paul  Jennings’s  journey 
from  slavery  to  freedom  is 
unique  in  the  way  it  played 
out  in  the  highest  circles 
of  ideas  and  power.  Yet 
in  overcoming  a  barrage 
of  obstacles  in  pursuit  of 
the  right  to  rise,  Jennings 
is  representative  of  many 
African  Americans  of  his 
day  whose  stories  may  never 
be  told.  An  examination  of  Jennings’s  life  also  provides 
new  perspectives  on  the  white  power  holders  he  so  closely 
interacted  with,  namely  James  and  Dolley  Madison  and 
Daniel  Webster. 

What  would  you  like  to  have  known  about  Paul  Jennings 
that  is  lost  to  history? 

Well,  what  I  really  wish  is  that  Paul  Jennings  could 
somehow  read  A  Slave  in  the  White  House:  Paul  Jennings  and 
the  Madisons  and  let  me  know  how  close  I  came  to  telling  his 
true  story. 
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EVENTS 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

For  up-to-date  event  information,  consult  NARA’s 
Calendar  of  Events.  The  free  Calendar  is  available 
from  National  Archives  and  Records  Administration, 
Calendar  of  Events  (SCM,  Room  G-l),  700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20408, 
or  on  the  web  at  www.archives.gov/ 'calendar! . 

Permanent  exhibit-.  “The  Public  Vaults.”  National 
Archives  Building.  202-357-5000. 

Through  May  6.  Exhibit:  “Benjamin  Franklin: 
In  Search  of  a  Better  World.”  National  Archives 
Building.  202-357-5000. 

ABILENE,  KANSAS 

Continuing  exhibit.  Exhibit:  Eisenhower  Library’s  50th 
Anniversary.  Eisenhower  Library.  785-263-6700. 

I  Through  July  1.  Exhibit:  “Elvis  at  21 :  Photographs 

by  Alfred  Wertheimer.”  Eisenhower  Library.  785- 
263-6700. 

Through  September  3.  Exhibit:  “100  Years  of  Girl 
Scouts.”  Eisenhower  Library.  785-263-6700. 

June  2.  “Symphony  at  Sunset  ...  at  the 
Eisenhower  Presidential  Library  and  Museum.”  7 
p.m.  Eisenhower  Library.  785-263-6700. 


ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 

Continuing  exhibit:  “The  Remarkable  Life  and 
Times  of  Gerald  and  Betty  Ford.”  Ford  Library. 
734-205-0555. 

Continuing  exhibit:  "Gerald  Ford  in  Mao’s 
China.”  Ford  Library.  734-205-0555. 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

Through  May  27.  Exhibit:  “George  Washington 
Carver.”  Carter  Library.  404-865-7100. 


The  George  Washington  Carver  exhibit  at  the 
Carter  Library. 


April  26.  Documentary  Screening/Discussion: 
Jarreth  Merz,  “An  African  Election.”  Carter 
Library.  404-865-7100. 

May  23-  Author  lecture:  Steve  Coll,  Private 
Empire:  ExxonMobil  and  American  Power.  Carter 
Library.  404-865-7100. 


AUSTIN,  TEXAS 

Continuing  exhibit:  “The  White  House  Years.” 
Johnson  Library.  512-721-0200. 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Continuing  exhibit:  “In  Her  Voice:  Jacqueline 
Kennedy,  The  White  House  Years.”  Kennedy 
Library.  866-JFK-1960. 

March  26.  Forum:  “The  Presidency  of  LBJ.” 
Kennedy  Library.  866-JFK-1960. 

April  26.  Forum:  Madeleine  Albright,  on  her 
memoir,  Prague  Winter:  A  Personal  Story  of 
Remembrance  and  War,  1937-1948.  Kennedy 
Library.  866-JFK-1960. 

May  15.  Forum:  Alan  Brinkley,  author  of  John 
F.  Kennedy:  The  35th  President,  1961-1963. 
Kennedy  Library.  866-JFK-1960. 

May  28.  Concert:  Alastair  Moock — American 
Roots  Music.  Kennedy  Library.  866-JFK-1960. 

June  7.  Author  lecture:  David  McCullough,  The 
Greater  Journey.  Kennedy  Library.  866-JFK-1960. 

June  16.  Author  lecture:  Mark  Shriver,  A  Good 
Man,  on  his  late  father,  R.  Sargent  Shriver. 
Kennedy  Library.  866-JFK-1960. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Becoming  American: 
Immigrants,  the  Federal  Courts  in  Chicago, 
and  the  Expansion  of  Citizenship,  1872- 
1991.”  National  Archives  at  Chicago.  773- 
948-9001. 

Continuing  exhibit:  “James  B.  Parsons:  More 
Than  a  Judge.”  National  Archives  at  Chicago. 
773-948-9001. 

May  12.  Teacher  workshop:  “What  was  the 
whole  world  watching?”  The  1968  Democratic 
Convention  and  the  Chicago  7  Trial.  Call  to 
register.  National  Archives  at  Chicago.  773- 
948-9010. 


COLLEGE  STATION,  TEXAS 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Headed  to  the  White 
House.”  Bush  Library.  979-691-4000. 

May  3.  Author  lecture:  Mark  Updegrove,  “The 
Indomitable  Will  of  LBJ.”  Bush  Library.  979-691-4000. 

May  10.  Classic  film:  Sullivans  Travels.  Bush 
Library.  979-691-4000. 

Starting  June  4.  Exploring  History  Summer 
Camp  2012.  Call  to  register.  Bush  Library.  979- 
691-4006. 

June  14.  “Juneteenth  Celebration.”  Bush  Library. 
979-691-4006. 

June  14.  Classic  film:  Road  to  Morocco.  Bush 
Library.  979-691-4006. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Bob  Hope:  An  American 
Treasure.”  Ford  Museum.  616-254-0400. 

Through  April  2.  Exhibit:  “Freedom  Riders.” 
Ford  Museum.  616-254-0400. 

HYDE  PARK,  NEW  YORK 

Continuing  exhibit:  “FDR:  The  Early  Years.” 
Roosevelt  Library.  845-486-7745. 

INDEPENDENCE,  MISSOURI 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Tracing  the  Trumans:  An 
American  Story.”  Truman  Library.  8 1 6-268-8200. 

Continuing  exhibit:  Exhibit:  “The  Truman  & 
Wallace  Families  of  Independence.”  Truman 
Library.  816-268-8200. 

May  12.  “Talkin’  Truman:  Harry  Truman  and  ‘The 
Rich  &  Famous’”  Truman  Library.  816-268-8200. 

June  9.  “Talkin’  Truman:  The  Truman  &  Wallace 
Families  of  Independence.”  Truman  Library. 
816-268-8200. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

Continuing  exhibit:  ‘“They’re  not  going  to  get 
me’:  Crime  in  the  1930s.”  National  Archives  at 
Kansas  City.  816-268-8000. 

Opening  June  9.  Exhibit:  “School  House  to  White 
House.”  National  Archives  at  Kansas  City.  816- 
268-8000. 


I 
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A  National  Archives  at  Kansas  City  exhibit  explores 
“Crime  in  the  1 930s.” 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARKANSAS 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Play  Ball!  The  St.  Louis 
Cardinals.”  Clinton  Library.  510-374-4242. 

April  21.  Global  Youth  Service  Day.  Clinton 
Library.  5 1 0-374-4242. 

May  25.  International  Festival  Day  (IFestDay). 
Clinton  Library.  510-374-4242. 

June  18-22.  Clinton  Center  Culinary  Camp. 
Clinton  Library.  510-374-4242. 


NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 

Continuing  exhibit  “New  York:  An  American 
Capital”  at  the  Federal  Hall  National  Memorial. 
National  Archives  at  New  York  City.  866-840-1752. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Opening  May  25.  Exhibit:  “Documented  Rights  Part 
I.”  National  Archives  at  Philadelphia.  215-606-01 12. 

Continuing  exhibit.  “Libro  Curio.”  National 
Archives  at  Philadelphia.  215-606-0112. 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Faces  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.” 
National  Archives  at  Seattle.  206-336-5 115. 

Opening  May  1.  Exhibit:  “Seattle’s  World’s  Fair: 
Where  Were  You  in  ’62?”  National  Archives  at 
Seattle.  206-336-5115. 


WALTHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 

April  16.  “History  for  Kids.”  Grades  3-8  & 
chaperones,  National  Archives  at  Boston.  866- 
406-2379. 

April  19.  Author  lecture:  William  Fowler, 
American  Crisis:  George  Washington  and  the 
Dangerous  Two  Years  After  Yorktown,  178 1—1783. 
National  Archives  at  Boston.  866-406-2379. 

WEST  BRANCH,  IOWA 

Opening  April  21.  Exhibit:  “Ideas  of  Lincoln  and 
Hoover.”  Hoover  Library.  319-643-5301. 

Opening  April  21 .  Exhibit:  “Creating  the  Legacy: 
50  Years  of  the  Hoover  Library-Museum.” 
Hoover  Library.  319-643-5301. 

Opening  April  21.  Exhibit:  “Dining  with  the 
President.”  Hoover  Library.  319-643-5301. 

June  20-22.  “Project  Archaeology.”  Teacher 
training  for  education  credits.  Hoover  Library. 
319-643-5301. 


YORBA  LINDA,  CALIFORNIA 

Continuing  exhibit:  “People  Were  Her  Project,” 
honoring  the  centennial  of  Pat  Nixon.  Nixon 
Library.  714-983-9120. 

GENEALOGY  EVENTS 
WASHINGTON,  D  C. 

Genealogy  workshops  are  conducted  throughout 
the  year.  For  up-to-date  information,  consult  the 
monthly  Calendar  of  Events  and  www.archives. 
govlresearchlgenealogyl events/. 

April  18—19.  Eighth  Annual  Genealogy  Fair. 
National  Archives  Building.  202-357-5000. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

May  4.  “Blogging  for  Genealogists.”  Call  to  register. 
National  Archives  at  Fort  Worth.  817-831-5620. 

June  1.  “Researching  in  Ancestry  for  Intermediate 
Users.”  Call  to  register.  National  Archives  at  Fort 
Worth.  817-831-5620. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

April  27.  “Introduction  to  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  Records.”  National  Archives  at  Kansas 
City.  816-268-8000. 


May  5.  “Preservation  Matters:  Caring  for 
Personal  Papers,  Pictures,  and  Paraphernalia.” 
National  Archives  at  Kansas  City.  816-268-8000. 

May  9.  “Introduction  to  Genealogy:  Using 
Federal  Census  Records  to  Find  Your  Ancestors.” 
National  Archives  at  Kansas  City.  816-268-8000. 

June  2.  “Can’t  Catch  Me:  Locating  Ancestors  in 
Court  and  Prison  Records.”  National  Archives  at 
Kansas  City.  816-268-8000. 

June  8.  “Introduction  to  Genealogy:  Using 
Federal  Census  Records  to  Find  Your  Ancestors.” 
National  Archives  at  Kansas  City.  816-268-8000. 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 

May  8.  “Using  Military  Records.”  Call  to  register. 
National  Archives  at  New  York  City.  866-840- 1752. 

June  12.  “New  York  Sources:  Repositories  and 
Imagination — Where  to  go  for  your  Records.” 
Call  to  register.  National  Archives  at  New  York 
City.  866-840-1752. 

May  19.  Family  History  Game  Show  at  Ellis 
Island.  Call  866-840-1752  for  more  information. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

May  23.  “Learn  More  about  Fold3.”  Call  to 
Register.  National  Archives  at  Philadelphia.  215- 
606-0100. 

SAN  BRUNO,  CALIFORNIA 

May  11.  “Passenger  Arrival  and  Naturalization 
Records.”  Call  to  register,  $15  fee.  National 
Archives  at  San  Francisco.  650-238-3488. 

June  8.  “Part  One — Military  Records  in  the 
National  Archives,  Revolutionary  War  to  the 
Civil  War.”  Call  to  register,  $15  fee.  National 
Archives  at  San  Francisco.  650-238-3488. 


WALTHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 

May  1.  “Genealogy  Research:  What’s  Online; 
What’s  Not  Online.”  National  Archives  at 
Boston.  866-406-2379. 

May  17.  “Navigating  the  U.S.  Census,  1790-1940.” 
National  Archives  at  Boston.  866-406-2379. 

June  5.  “Searching  for  Seamen:  19th-Century 
Crew  Lists,  Shipping  Articles,  Citizenship,  & 
More.”  National  Archives  at  Boston.  866-406- 
2379. 
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Major  Redesign  Under  Way 
For  LBJ  Library  This  Year 

A  major  redesign  is  under  way  this  year  at  the  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  Library  in  Austin,  Texas,  that  will  bring 
new  exhibits  and  give  visitors  a  contemporary,  engaging 
experience  about  the  Johnson  years.  The  redesign  will 
showcase  materials  that  have  never  before  been  seen. 

A  grand  opening  of  the  redesigned  library  is  scheduled 
for  December  2012,  in  celebration  of  what  would  have 
been  Lady  Bird  Johnson’s  100th  birthday.  The  library  is 
open  throughout  the  construction,  although  parts  will 
be  closed  at  times.  Visitors  are  encouraged  to  check  the 
library’s  website  often  for  updates  on  construction. 

To  ensure  accuracy,  independent  interpretation,  and 
impartiality  in  this  complete  overhaul  of  the  exhibits, 
the  library  has  consulted,  and  will  continue  to  consult 
with,  many  of  those  who  worked  in  the  Johnson 
administration  as  well  as  noted  historians,  including 
Michael  Beschloss,  Robert  Dallek,  and  Douglas 
Brinkley. 

Gallagher  and  Associates  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
designing  and  overseeing  construction  on  the  project, 
which  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $10  million.  Funds 
will  come  from  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Foundation. 

National  Archives  Offers  Educators 
Summer  “Primarily  Teaching”  Institutes 

The  National  Archives  is  once  again  offering  annual 
summer  institutes  for  educators — “Primarily  Teaching: 
Original  Documents  and  Classroom  Strategies” — at 
seven  of  the  agency’s  locations. 

The  dates  are: 

•  June  18-22  at  the  National  Archives  at  Chicago 

•  June  25-29  at  the  National  Archives  at  Kansas  City 

•  July  16-20  at  the  Eisenhower  Presidential  Library, 
Abilene,  Kansas 

•  July  23-27  at  the  National  Archives  Building, 
Washington;  the  Johnson  Library  in  Austin,  Texas; 
the  National  Archives  at  Boston;  and  the  National 
Archives  at  Fort  Worth 

Primarily  Teaching  provides  access  to  the  rich  resources 
of  the  National  Archives  for  educators  at  the  upper 
elementary,  secondary,  and  college  levels.  Participants  will 
learn  how  to  research  historical  records,  create  classroom 
materials  based  on  the  records,  and  present  documents 


A  group  of  attendees  at  a  201 1  Primarily  Teaching  workshop  on  the 
steps  of  the  National  Archives. 


in  ways  that  sharpen  students’  skills  and  enthusiasm  for 
history,  government,  and  the  other  humanities. 

The  cost  of  the  institute  is  $  1 00,  including  all  materials, 
and  graduate  credit  for  most  sessions  is  available  for  a  fee. 
Each  session  is  limited  to  10  participants;  the  National 
Archives  Building  can  accommodate  15.  Classes  are 
filled  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  Participants 
will  receive  a  stipend  upon  successful  completion  of  the 
course  and  submission  of  a  project. 

An  application  for  the  institute  is  available  online  at 
www.archives.gov/education/primarily-teaching.  Primarily 
Teaching  is  generously  supported  by  the  Foundation  for 
the  National  Archives  and  Texas  Instruments.  For  more 
information  about  the  program,  email  education@nara.gov. 
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Magna  Carta  to  be  Focal  Point 
of  New  Rubenstein  Gallery 

The  newly  restored  and  re-encased  1297  Magna  Carta 
will  be  the  focal  point  of  a  new  gallery  at  the  National 
Archives  Building  that  will  focus  on  the  rights  of  Americans 
as  guaranteed  in  the  records  held  by  the  Archives. 

The  gallery  will  be  named  for  David  M.  Rubenstein 
in  appreciation  of  his  $13.5  million  gift  to  enhance  and 
expand  the  National  Archives  Experience  and  his  loan  to 
the  Archives  of  the  1297  Magna  Carta.  Additional  funds 
will  come  from  the  Foundation  for  the  National  Archives 
and  regular  congressional  appropriations. 

“I  am  honored  to  assist  the  National  Archives  as 
it  works  to  remind  Americans — and  all  visitors — of 
the  sacred  freedoms  we  are  privileged  to  have  in  this 
country,”  said  Rubenstein,  co-founder  and  managing 
director  of  the  Carlyle  Group. 

The  National  Archives  partnered  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology  on  the  exacting 
design  and  fabrication  of  the  new  encasement  for  the 
Magna  Carta.  The  conservation  treatment  given  to  the 
Magna  Carta  was  nearly  identical  to  given  to  the  Charters 
of  Freedom  in  2003;  the  new  encasement  incorporates 
some  new  features  developed  since  2003. 

The  new  gallery,  slated  to  open  in  2013,  will  house  a  new 
permanent,  interactive  exhibit  celebrating  Records  of  Rights. 
The  gallery  will  incorporate  stories  of  individuals  whose 
struggles  for  rights  in  subsequent  decades  are  documented  in 
records  at  the  National  Archives. 

Future  changes  also  include  a 
new  visitor  orientation  plaza 
as  well  as  an  expanded  retail/ 
research  space. 


The  recording  was  donated  to  the  Archives  by  the 
Raab  Collection,  which  deals  in  historical  autographs.  A 
digitized  version  of  the  two-hour,  22-minute  recording 
is  now  available  at  www.archives.gov/research/jfk/air-force- 
one-tape.html.  Reference  copies  are  available  for  on¬ 
site  researchers  at  the  National  Archives  College  Park, 
Maryland,  facility;  the  Kennedy  Library  in  Boston;  and 
the  Johnson  Library  in  Austin,  Texas. 

The  Raab  Collection  recendy  discovered  two  lA"  open-reel 
audiotapes  containing  identical  excerpts  among  the  papers 
and  other  memorabilia  of  Army  Gen.  Chester  “Ted”  Clifton 
Jr.,  who  served  as  Kennedy’s  senior  military  aide. 

“Our  search  for  important  history  has  led  us  to  some 
fascinating  places,  but  this  is  a  particularly  exciting  find,” 
said  Nathan  Raab,  vice  president  of  the  Raab  Collection 
and  expert  on  historical  documents.  David  S.  Ferriero, 
Archivist  of  the  United  States,  said,  “The  Rabbs  have 
done  a  great  service  in  discovering  and  donating  this 
important  historical  audiotape  to  the  National  Archives.” 

The  conversations  were  captured  by  the  White  Idouse 
Communications  Agency,  which  routed  all  phone  calls 
and  radio  traffic.  The  recording  includes  references  to 
new  code  names  and  incidents  and  a  private  conversation 
between  the  head  of  the  Secret  Service  and  an  unidentified 
individual  about  the  disposition  of  the  President’s  body 
and  attempts  to  locate  various  members  of  Congress 
from  the  Texas  delegation. 


Additional 


NARA  Receives  New¬ 
ly  Discovered 
Post-JFK  Assassina¬ 
tion  Tape 

The  National  Archives  has 
received  an  original  audiotape 
recording  of  the  radio  traffic 
between  Air  Force  One, 
in  flight  from  Dallas,  and 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  just 
after  the  assassination  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  on 
November  22,  1963. 
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Hitler  Albums”  Documenting 
Looted  Art  Discovered 

ATfct  The  discovery  of  two  original 
albums  containing  photographs 
of  paintings  and  furniture  looted 
by  the  Nazis  was  announced 
on  March  27.  Robert  M.  Edsel, 
president  of  the  Monuments  Men 
Foundation  for  the  Preservation  of 
Art  declared  that  the  Monuments 
Men  Foundation  will  donate  these 
albums  to  the  National  Archives. 

These  albums  had  been  in 
private  hands  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  They  were  created 
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The  1927  Magna  Carta  after  con¬ 
servation  treatment  at  the  National 
Archives. 
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ERR  Album  7  contains  an  image  of  a  painting  by  Jean-Honore  Frago¬ 
nard,  Girl  with  Two  Doves. 


by  the  staff  of  a  special  Nazi  task  force,  the  Einsatzstab 
Reichsleiter  Rosenberg  (ERR),  to  document  the  systematic 
looting  of  Europe  by  Adolf  Hitler  and  the  Nazis.  As  the 
ERR  staff  looted,  photographed,  and  catalogued  the  French 
collections,  they  created  leather-bound  albums,  with  each 
page  containing  a  photograph  of  one  stolen  item. 

In  the  closing  days  of  World  War  II,  U.S.  soldiers 
entering  Adolf  Hitler’s  home  in  the  Bavarian  Alps  often 
picked  up  trinkets  as  souvenirs.  Cpl.  Albert  Lorenzetti  and 
Pfc.  Yerke  Zane  Larson  each  took  one  album.  Neither  man 
knew  the  significance  of  the  albums,  and  they  kept  them  as 
mementos.  Heirs  to  both  men  contacted  the  Monuments 
Men  Foundation  after  reading  about  its  work  involving  the 
restitution  of  other  valuable  World  War  II  documents. 

Today  the  National  Archives  has  custody  of  the  39 
albums  discovered  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  used  as 
evidence  at  the  Nuremberg  trials,  as  well  as  two  additional 
albums  discovered  by  the  Monuments  Men  Foundation 
and  donated  to  the  National  Archives  in  2007. 

New  DocsTeach  App  for  iPad  Available 

A  new  DocsTeach  App  for  the  iPad  gives  educators  a 
new  tool  for  teaching  with  and  learning  from  historical 
documents.  The  app  enables  users  to  engage  in  several 
activities  from  the  DocsTeach.org  web  site  that  feature 
documents  from  the  holdings  of  the  National  Archives. 

DocsTeach.org  is  an  online  tool  for  teaching  and  learning  that 
features  thousands  of  primary  sources  and  learning  activities. 
When  registered  for  a  free  account,  teachers  and  other  users 


can  borrow  from  and  modify  an  ever-expanding  collection  of 
activities,  plus  create  unique  ones  using  online  templates. 

The  DocsTeach  App  is  available  for  free  from  the  App 
Store. 
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the  key  to  finding  your  ancestors, 

THE  GENEALOGY  TOOL  KIT 

will  help  you  navigate  the  records  of  the  National  Archives 

BY  JOHN  P.  DEEBEN 


ORDER  FROM  THE  ARCHIVES  SHOP 

202.357.5271  /  nationalarchivesstore@nara.gov 


GENEALOGY 


THE  FOUNDATION  for  the  National  Archives 


Foundation  Celebrates 
Genealogy 

Like  many  first-time  visitors  to  the  National  Archives,  I 
came  in  search  of  family  history.  I’d  registered  for  a  confer¬ 
ence  in  the  early  1980s  hoping  to  find  leads  for  a  biogra¬ 
phy  I  was  researching  about  my  great-great-grandmother, 
Madam  C.  J.  Walker,  an  early  20th-century  entrepreneur. 

What  began  as  the  tedious,  vertigo-inducing  scroll 
through  microfilmed  census  records  eventually  led  me  to 
serendipitous  discoveries  in  original  ledgers  and  handwrit¬ 
ten  documents.  With  the  aid  of  records  from  the  Freed- 
men’s  Bureau,  Southern  Claims  Commission,  and  Cher¬ 
okee  Claims  Commission,  as  well  as  Revolutionary  War, 
Civil  War,  and  World  War  I  military  records,  I  was  able  to 
create  a  more  complete  narrative  of  the  lives  of  members  of 
several  branches  of  my  family  tree.  In  the  process  of  writing 
that  original  book,  I  also  gained 
a  greater  understanding  of  how 
my  family — and  other  American 
families — fit  into  the  narrative 
of  our  nation’s  development  and 
democracy. 

From  visitor  to  researcher — 
and  now  as  the  new  president 
and  chair  of  the  Foundation  for 
the  National  Archives — I  still 
get  a  thrill  when  I  walk  through 
those  imposing  bronze  doors  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The 
Foundation  is  committed  to  bringing  that  thrill  to  research¬ 
ers  and  visitors  all  over  the  country  through  its  support  of 
Archives-related  educational  programs  and  initiatives. 

This  spring  and  summer,  the  Foundation  is  pleased 
to  support  the  release  of  the  1940  U.S.  census,  the  Ar¬ 
chives’  eighth  annual  Genealogy  Fair,  and  the  National 
Archives  Experience’s  summer  exhibition,  “Attach¬ 
ments:  Faces  and  Stories  from  America’s  Gates,”  which 
draws  from  the  millions  of  immigration  case  files  at  the 
National  Archives. 

Later  this  year,  we  look  forward  to  opening  an  expanded 
MyArchives  Store,  full  of  fresh  books  and  products,  and 
supporting  a  new  exhibition  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis. 

We  at  the  Foundation  are  committed  to  telling  the  na¬ 
tion’s  story,  and  helping  you  find  your  own  family’s  story, 
through  the  records  held  in  trust  at  the  National  Archives. 
We  greatly  appreciate  your  continued  support  towards 
these  goals. 


Chair  and  President 

Foundation  for  the  National  Archives 


Foundation  Supports 
Benjamin  Franklin  Exhibit 

The  Foundation  was  proud  to  support  and  promote  the  National 
Archives  Experiences  presentation  of  the  Minnesota  Historical 
Society’s  traveling  exhibition  “Benjamin  Franklin:  In  Search  of 
a  Better  World.”  The  Foundation  thanks  the  General  Motors 
Foundation  and  the  Philadelphia-based  law  firm  Stradley  Ronon 
for  their  generous  contributions. 

The  exhibit,  which  runs  through  May  6  in  the  O’Brien 
Gallery  at  the  National  Archives  Building  in  Washington, 
focuses  on  the  life  of  Franklin,  who  was  not  just  a  Founding 
Father,  but  also  an  inventor,  innovator,  scientist,  author, 
editor,  civic  activist  and  diplomat. 


Curator  Michael  Hussey  gives  guests  a  tour  of  the  exhibition. 


Foundation  board  member  John  Zentay  and  his  wife,  Diana,  along  with 
Foundation  counsel  William  Minor  explore  one  of  the  Franklin  exhibition’s 
many  interactive  displays. 


The  Foundation  for  the  National  Archives  supports  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Administration  in  developing  programs,  projects, 
and  materials  that  tell  the  story  of  America  through  the  holdings  in  NAR  A. 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  help  others  experience  the 
National  Archives,  contact  the  Foundation  at  202-357-5946,  or  write 
to  us  at foundationmembers@nara.gov. 

To  learn  more  about  the  Foundation,  visit  www.archives.gov/nae/support. 
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Magna  Carta  Returns 

David  M.  Rubenstein  discussed  the  newly  re-encased  Magna 
Carta  during  a  briefing  the  day  before  the  document  returned 
to  public  display  at  the  Archives.  Rubenstein  bought  the  1297 
document  at  auction  and  is  lending  it  to  the  National  Archives 
indefinitely.  It  will  be  a  central  part  of  the  new  permanent  ex¬ 
hibit,  “Records  of  Rights,”  in  a  new  Rubenstein  Gallery,  which 
he  has  generously  supported  with  a  $13.5  million  gift  to  the 
Foundation  for  the  National  Archives. 


Board  Member  Supports  Exhibit 

The  Foundation  is  pleased  to  recognize  board  member  Marvin 
Weissberg’s  generous  support  of  the  National  Archives  Experi¬ 
ence’s  summer  exhibition,  “Attachments:  Faces  and  Stories  from 
Americas  Gates,”  which  opens  in  the  Lawrence  F.  O’Brien  Gallery 
at  the  National  Archives  Building  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  runs 
from  June  15  through  September  9. 

Weissberg,  an  officer  on  the  Foundation  board,  has  also  con¬ 
tributed  major  gifts  to  the  “Discovering  the  Civil  War”  trav¬ 
eling  exhibition  and  the  National  Archives  Experience  capital 
campaign. 

Attachments”  tells  individual  stories  found  in  the  millions  of 
immigrant  case  files  at  the  National  Archives,  exploring  America’s 
complex  relationship  with  immigrants  from  the  1880s  through 
World  War  II. 

We  are  thrilled  that  Marvin  has  chosen  to  support  Attach¬ 
ments,”’  said  Thora  Colot,  executive  director  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  National  Archives.  “This  is  just  another  example 
of  his  exemplary  leadership  and  support  of  Foundation  initia¬ 
tives,  especially  the  National  Archives  Experiences  special  ex¬ 
hibition  program.” 


Foundation  Celebrates  1940  Census, 
“Attachments”  Exhibit  with  Books 


The  Foundation  is  pleased  to  announce  the  publication  of  two  new 
books  this  spring:  the  Genealogy  Tool  Kit  and  Attachments. 

Published  in  time  for  the  release  of  the  1940  U.S.  census  in  April  and 
the  eighth  annual  Genealogy  Fair  at  the  National  Archives  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC,  the  Genealogy  Tool  Kit:  Getting  Started 
on  Your  Family  History  at  the  National  Archives  is 
a  step-by-step  research  guide. 

Written  by  genealogy  archives  specialist  John 
P.  Deeben,  the  Genealogy  Tool  Kit  is  intended 
for  both  experienced  researchers  and  those  just 
starting  on  their  genealogies.  It  invites  research¬ 
ers  to  ask  how  their  ancestors  interacted  with 
the  federal  government.  It  then  helps  them  to 
navigate  the  records  of  the  National  Archives, 
from  census  and  naturalization  records  to  mili¬ 
tary  and  federal  land  grant  records.  It  also  show¬ 
cases  researchers’  personal  stories  of  discovery. 

In  support  of  the  National  Archives  Experi¬ 
ence’s  summer  exhibition,  “Attachments,”  open¬ 
ing  in  June,  the  Foundation,  in  association  with 
D  Giles  Ltd,  is  publishing  the  exhibition  catalog, 

Attachments:  Faces  and  Stories  from  Americas  Gates. 

Written  by  curator  Bruce  I.  Bustard,  Attach¬ 
ments  draws  from  the  millions  of  immigration  case 
files  in  the  National  Archives  to  tell  individual  sto¬ 
ries  of  people  trying  to  enter,  leave,  or  stay  in  the  United  States  from  the 
1 880s  through  World  War  II. 

Both  books  feature  a  message  from  Archivist  of  the  United  States  David 
S.  Ferriero,  who  shares  his  own  family  history  story. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  books  by  the  Foundation  benefit  the  Archives’ 
educational  outreach  through  programming,  online  activities,  and  exhibits. 


Foundation  Announces  New  Introductory  Membership  Level 

In  2012,  individuals  interested  in  becoming  new  members  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  National  Archives  have  the  option  of  purchasing  a  Young 
Founders  Society  membership  for  $50  and  joining  an  active  group  of 
young  professionals  who  support  the  Foundation’s  mission.  Benefits  for 
this  level  include: 

•  A  membership  card,  giving  priority  admission  to  the  National  Ar¬ 
chives  Experience 

•  A  1 0-percent  discount  year-round  at  the  Archives  Shop  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC,  and  online 

•  YFS-specific  event  invitations  year-round 

•  A  special  invitation  to  the  Foundation  for  the  National  Archives’ 
Holiday  Open  House  and  Shopping  Evening 

Additional  benefits  are  available  for  higher  membership  levels,  including  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  Prologue  magazine,  and  a  private  behind-the-scenes  tour  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Archives  in  Washington,  DC.  For  more  information  or  to  join,  please 
contact  the  Foundation  at  202-357-5946  or fbundationrnembers@nara.gov. 
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PIECES  OF  HISTORY 


THE  TITANIC 
A  WARNING  IGNORED 


When  news  of  the  Titanic’s  sinking  hit  the  news¬ 
stands,  readers  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Great  Britain  were  stunned  by  the  sudden  loss  of  a  sup¬ 
posedly  “unsinkable”  vessel  on  its  maiden  voyage,  tak¬ 
ing  more  than  1,500  lives. 

Both  the  U.S.  and  British  governments  conducted 
hearings  to  investigate  how  the  disaster  came  about  and 
if  it  could  have  been  averted.  Survivors  and  families  of 
the  dead  brought  claims  against  the  White  Star  Line 
when  the  company  filed  a  petition  in  federal  court  for 
limitation  of  liability.  One  document  from  those  vo¬ 
luminous  files  is  a  Daily  Memorandum  from  the  U.S. 
Hydrographic  Office. 

The  single-page  summary  of  reports  of  navigation 
obstructions  in  the  North  Atlantic  reported:  “Apr  14 
.  .  .  the  British  steamer  TITANIC  collided  with  an  ice¬ 
berg  seriously  damaging  her  bow;  extent  not  definite¬ 
ly  known.” 

What  was  more  relevant  for  the  claimants,  however, 
were  the  surrounding  reports  of  ice  fields  and  icebergs 
in  the  Titanic’s  area.  One  of  those  reports  even  went 
through  the  Titanic’s  own  radio  room.  When  the  Ger¬ 
man  steamer  Amerika  reported  passing  two  large  ice¬ 
bergs,  the  message  went  via  Titanic  to  the  nearest  wire¬ 
less  station  in  Cape  Race,  Newfoundland,  which  re¬ 
layed  it  to  Washington,  D.C. 

The  claimants  used  the  ice  reports  to  support  their 
contention  that  the  officers  on  board  the  Titanic  knew 
there  was  ice  ahead  and  that  therefore  the  fatal  collision 
had  been  avoidable. 

The  Hydrographic  Offices  reports  also  played  a  part 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  hearings.  Capt.  John  J.  Knapp,  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  office,  was  called  to  testify.  He 
explained,  “These  ice  reports  ...  are  given  out  to  the 
maritime  world  daily,  and  prior  to  the  14th  of  April, 
in  what  is  called  the  Daily  Memorandum  issued  by  the 


HYDROGRAPHIC  OFFICE, 


DAILY  MEMORANDUM 

AT 


No.  10X3,  April'  lb,  1912. 

SOS.2.2  AUA|  j  I  0  0C|1I 

OBSTRUCTIONS  Ol'P  SHE  AMERICAN  CO  AS  2, 


liar.  £0  -  Lat  £4°  20’.  Ion  30°  02',  passed  a  broken  spar 
promoting  about  3  feet  out  of  vator,  apparently  attached  to 
sunken  wreckage,— EVELYN  (3S)  Wright. 


OBSTRUCTIONS  ALONG  THE  OVER-SEA  ROUTES. 


Apr  7  -  lot  35° ' £0 1 ,  Ion  59°  40' , 
with  marine  growth,— ABRIATI00  fit.  ss 


saw  a  lowermast  ooversd 
),  Cevasou. 


ICE  REPORTS. 

Apr  7  -  Eat  45°  10'  Ion  86°  40',  ran  into  a  strip  of  field 
ioe  about  3  or  4  miles  wide  extending  north  and  south  as  far 
as  oould  be  seen.  Some  very  heavy  pans  were  seen. —  ROBATIHS 
fBr  ss),  Williams. 


r 


Apr  10  -  Lat  41°  50',  Ion  00  80',  passed  a  largo  los 

field  a  few  hundred  ioet  wido  and  lb  miles  Ions  extending  in  a 
ITNE  direotion.— EZCELSI0I:  (Ger  ss).  flow  York  Herald) 

COLLISION  WITH  ICEBERG  -  Apr  14  -  Lat  41°  46',  Ion  50° 
i.4',  ..he  British  steamer  TITANIC  oollided  with  an  ioebarg 
Bariously  damaging  her  bow;  extent  not  definitoly  kncvn. 

Apr  14  -  The  German  steamer  AMERICA  reported  by  radio 
t olograph  passing  two  large  icebergs  in  lat  41°  37'  Ion  aO*/ 

■  08'.— TITANIC  fBr  as). 

-Or  14  -  Lat  42°  06',  Ion  49°  43',  encountered  cstenoive 
e  oav;  seven  icebergs  ol  considerable  r.ise.-- PIS'. 


6 


Certain,  U.  S.  Navy/ 
Hydros  raphe  r. 


office,  there  had  been  on  several  days  ice  .  .  .  reported 
near  the  spot  of  the  Titanic  disaster.” 

Later  in  the  year,  the  Hydrographer  wrote  in  his 
transmittal  memorandum  for  the  office’s  annual  report 
for  1912:  “It  is  a  lamentable  fact  and  a  remarkable  co¬ 
incidence  that  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  was  caused  by 
an  iceberg  the  report  of  which  she  had  transmitted  by 
radio.  .  .  .  Had  she  but  heeded  the  one  warning  that  she 
transmitted  she  would  probably  have  saved  herself.” 
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Stoking  the  Fires 
For  the  War  of  1812 


FDR  at  the  Archives: 
“It’s  My  Baby!” 

The  Declaration  of  Independence: 

Some  New  Discoveries 


Orphan 
the  Holocaust 


I  have  informed  myself  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  February  5,  1917,  particularly  of  the  exclusion 
provisions  of  Section  3  of  that  Act,  and  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  and  am  aware  that  the  latter 
provides : 

“The  admission  to  the  United  States  of  an  alien  excepted  from  the  class  of  immigrants  *  *  *  * 
shall  be  for  such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  by  regulations  prescribed,  including,  when 
deemed  necessary,  the  giving  of  bond  with  sufficient  security  to  insure  that,  at  the  expiration  of  such 
time  or  upon  failure  to  maintain  the  status  under  which  admitted,  ho  will  depart  from  the  United  States.” 

I  realize  that  if  I  am  not  one  of  a  class  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  any  of  the  immigration 
laws  of  the  United  States  regarding  the  exclusion  of  aliens,  or  if  my  classification  as  a  non-immigrant 
alien  is  not  approved  upon  arrival  in  the  United  States,  I  may  be  deported  or  detained  by  the 
Ration  authorities  in  the  United  States,  and  I  am  prepared  to  assume  the  risk  of  deportation  and 
ory  return. 

r  swear  that  the  foregoing  statements  are  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

_ . . . 

'1  (S  Hrfiaturo  of  declarant) 

~7th  A April  192  7 


iribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 


n 


.  day  of 


[seal] 


"I 


Fee  No.  B 

($1.00)  ef  jf 

Passport  Visa  NqCASL— 
($9.00)  - 

ConsuT^indm^ojQ^en^t  stai 


Consul 


.  of  the  United  States  of  America 


Passport  Visa  granted _ AP.F-iA.A? _ ,  192  ■' 

and  the  following  notation  placed  on  passport — 
Visa  granted  as  Non-immigrant  under  Section  3 
(— J . . )  of  the  Act  of  1924 — 


deal  and 
fee  Stamp 


Date  .Ai 

- '"(TT.0- VrfTolry" (5fthtrits»wpirer 

twelve  months  from  this  date, 
videJ  the  pa*op<rt  itself  continue 
to  be  valid  for  that  period.) 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE 

THE  RECORDS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  ARCHIVES 
have  power  and  magic  that  is  demonstrated  once  again  this 
issue  in  the  pages  of  Prologue. 

In  two  articles,  “Attachments:  Faces  and  Stories  from 
Americas  Gates”  and  “An  Orphan  of  the  Holocaust:  His 
Journey  to  America,”  we  learn  about  the  determination  of 
many  of  those  who  immigrated  to  this  country  in  search  of 
freedom  and  a  happier  life.  Both  are  based  on  a  new  exhibit 
this  summer  at  our  building  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Curator  Bruce  Bustard  describes  the  exhibit,  which  features 
the  stories  of  31  persons,  randomly  selected  from  the  records 
of  millions  of  immigrants:  “These  are  dramatic  tales  of  joy  and 
disappointment,  opportunity  and  discrimination,  deceit  and 
honesty.” 

And  Miriam  Kleiman  of  our  Public  Affairs  staff  tells  the  sto¬ 
ry  of  the  only  one  of  the  3 1  who  is  still  living,  Michael  Pupa  of 
Cleveland.  He  lost  his  parents  and  sister,  and  he  survived  the 
Third  Reich  by  hiding  in  Polish  for¬ 
ests.  But  his  story  has  a  happy  ending. 

Elsewhere,  we  observe  the  -75  th 
anniversary  of  the  first,  and  so  far 
as  we  know,  only  time  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  took  a  tour  the  National 
Archives,  in  which  he  had  taken  a 
deep  interest  during  its  early  years. 
The  first  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  R.D.W.  Connor,  re¬ 
calls  the  1937  visit  and  the  events  leading  up  to  it  in  a  1949 
article  based  on  notes  he  made  just  after  the  events  occurred. 

This  year,  we  also  observe  the  bicentennial  of  the  War  of 
1812  with  an  article  by  John  P.  Deeben,  a  regular  contributor, 
of  how  the  U.S.  Navy  stoked  the  fires  that  became  the  War  of 
1812  by  its  impressment  of  an  Irish  seaman. 

If  you  enjoy  Prologue  in  print,  we  think  you’ll  enjoy  our 
blog,  “Prologue:  Pieces  of  History.”  Just  direct  your  computer 
to  http:/ /blogs,  archives.gov/prologue. 


JAMES  WORSHAM 


FROM  THE  ARCHIVIST 


TO  CHOOSE  A  PRESIDENT 

BY  DAVID  S.  FERRIERO 


The  Electoral  College. 
Established  1787. 

It  isn’t  really  a  college,  and 
the  electors  aren’t  tenured  professors. 

The  electors  are  really  voters,  and 
their  votes  count  in  a  very  big  way. 

The  electors  were  created  by  the 
Constitution  to  do  only  one  thing: 
elect  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Electoral  College  became  part  of  the  Constitution  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  when  del¬ 
egates  assembled  to  devise  something  to  replace  the  Articles  of 
Confederation. 

By  September,  they  had  finally  produced  the  Constitution, 
which  represented  a  number  of  compromises  among  the  delegates. 
One  of  the  compromises  involved  the  creation  of  the  electors. 

Some  delegates  wanted  Congress  to  choose  the  President, 
but  that  would  have  upset  the  balance  of  power  among  the 
three  branches  of  government.  Others  called  for  direct  popular 
vote,  but  that  would  have  left  the  decision  in  the  hands  of  ill- 
informed  voters  who  knew  little  about  politicians  outside  their 
home  state. 

So  they  created  electors.  And  they  hoped  the  electors  would 
be  some  of  brightest  and  best  informed  people  who  would  base 
their  decisions  on  the  candidates’  merit.  (Each  state  gets  as  many 
electoral  votes  as  it  has  members  in  the  Senate  and  House.) 

Today,  the  Electoral  College’s  activities  are  overseen  by  the 
National  Archives.  We  delegate  this  duty  to  our  Office  of  the 
Federal  Register,  which  every  day  publishes  all  the  laws,  regula¬ 
tions,  and  rules  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  Federal  Register  staff  has  been  preparing  for  this  duty  for 
months,  making  sure  officials  in  each  state  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  know  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it,  long  before  elec¬ 
tion  day. 

When  you  do  go  to  the  polls  in  November,  you  actually  vote 
for  a  slate  of  electors  pledged  to  vote  for  particular  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Some  states  require  electors  to  vote  for  the  candidate  they’ve 
pledged  to  support.  Other  states  do  not  have  this  requirement, 

Join  the  Archivist  at  his  own  blog  at 
http://blogs.archives.gov/aotus 
and  visit  NARA’s  web  site  at  www.archives.gov. 

To  learn  more  about  the  Electoral  College,  go  to 
www.archives.gov/  federal-register/ electoral-college 


and  electors  can  vote  for  anyone  they  want,  even  if  they’ve  pledged 
to  vote  for  a  particular  candidate. 

The  electors  meet  in  their  respective  state  capitals  in  mid-De¬ 
cember  and  sign  their  ballots,  which  are  then  sent  to  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Register. 

Officials  at  the  Register  open  their  set  and  certify  that  the  bal¬ 
lots  are  in  proper  order  and  are  genuine — so  there  are  no  prob¬ 
lems  when  an  identical  set  is  opened  before  a  Joint  Session  of 
Congress  in  early  January. 

After  Congress  counts  the  votes,  the  candidate  with  a  clear  ma¬ 
jority — 270  out  of  538 — is  elected.  If  no  one  gets  a  majority,  the 
election  goes  to  Congress  to  resolve.  But  the  House  has  elected 
the  President  only  twice,  in  1801  and  1825,  and  the  Senate  has 
chosen  the  Vice  President  only  once,  in  1 837. 

In  all  but  two  states,  the  winner  of  the  popular  vote  gets  all 
the  state’s  electoral  votes.  But  not  in  Maine  and  Nebraska.  The 
statewide  winners  receive  rwo  electoral  votes  (representing  its  two 
senators)  and  the  winners  of  each  of  the  congressional  districts 
receive  one  electoral  vote  per  district. 

In  2000,  Americans  discovered,  for  the  first  time  since  1876, 
that  the  popular  vote  winner  isn’t  always  the  electoral  vote  winner. 
Then,  Vice  President  A1  Gore  received  about  a  half-million  more 
popular  votes  nationwide  than  Texas  Governor  George  W.  Bush. 
But  he  lost  to  Bush  by  five  electoral  votes  after  the  Supreme  Court 
stepped  in  to  resolve  a  dispute  over  voting  in  Florida. 

The  Federal  Register  staff  has  not  always  had  an  easy  time  in 
getting  ballots  in  order  for  Congress  in  time  for  the  counting.  In 
2004,  it  had  to  send  back  a  couple  of  state  certificates  because 
they  didn’t  bear  the  state  seals.  One  year,  the  staff  had  to  call  state 
troopers  to  track  down  a  governor  to  make  sure  the  signed  ballots 
arrived  on  time. 

The  electoral  votes  are  counted  in  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
in  early  January,  as  specified  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  new 
President  and  Vice  President  take  office  at  noon  on  January  20. 

Despite  problems,  and  despite  calls  for  abolition  or  reform, 
legislation  for  an  amendment  to  abolish  the  Electoral  College  has 
not  been  seriously  considered  in  Congress  for  nearly  40  years. 

A  new  Electoral  College  will  be  established  this  fall,  and  elec¬ 
tors  will  meet  in  mid-December  to  cast  their  ballots.  At  the 
Federal  Register,  our  staff  will  be  standing  by,  ready  to  do  the 
quadrennial  honors. 

Your  role  in  all  this:  Vote! 

— . 

Archivist  of  the  United  States 
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Front  cover:  Immigrants  aboard  the  Shinyo  Maru  at  San  Francisco, 
California,  193  l.awaitprocessing.The  new  exhibition  “Attachments” 
uses  documents  and  images  from  immigration  files  to  uncover 
dramatic  stories  of  entering  and  staying  in  America.  See  page  6. 

Inside  front  cover:  Wong  Lan  Fong  signed  her  “Declaration”  for 
departure  to  the  United  States  at  the  American  Consulate  in 
Canton,  China,  on  April  27,  1 927. The  document  is  featured  in  the 
“Attachments”  exhibition. 

Back  cover:  Louis  Armstrong,  the  legendary  jazz  artist,  registered 
for  the  draft  during  World  War  I  just  like  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  other  American  men.  An  article  on  page  44  reveals  the  historical 
value  of  those  draft  registration  cards. 
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“I  must  have  cried  a  bowlful  of  tears.  ’  Chinese  immigrant  Lee  Puey  You, 

recalling  her  20  months  detained  on  Angel  Island. 

“I  would  also  find  it  impossible  to  live  in  a  country  where  all 

my  family  have  been  killed.  ’  Richard  Arvay,  a  refugee  from  Austria, 
describing  why  he  did  not  want  to  return  there  after  World  War  II. 


By  Bruce  I.  Bustard 


One  came  with  plenty  of  money;  another  carried  only 
a  handful  of  belongings.  One  was  a  visitor;  another 
was  a  citizen  returning  home.  One  had  her  papers  in  order; 
another  brought  false  documents  hoping  to  find  a  new  life. 

All  of  these  men,  women,  and  children  left  likenesses  and 
traces  of  their  journeys  to  Americas  entryways.  Entering, 
leaving,  or  staying  in  America — their  stories  were  captured 
in  documents  and  photographs  that  were  attached  to  gov¬ 
ernment  forms. 

Above:  Visitors  entering  “Attachments”  will  walk  by  a  gigantic  photomural  of  this  panorama  of  the 
Angel  Island  Immigration  Station,  ca.  1910. 
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I,  the  undersigned,  His  Imperial  Chinese  Majesty's  Superinten¬ 

dent  of  Customs  in  the  Kwang-tung  Province,  hereby  certify  that  J.  &  (■>_ 

a  subject  of  the  Empire  of  China,  to  whom  this  certificate  is  issued,  is  entitled 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  Emperor  Kwang-Su,  i.e. 
1880  between  China  and  the  United  States,  to  go  and  come  of  his  free  will  and 
accord  to  the  United  States  on  the  presentation  of  the  same  to  the  Collector  of 
Customs  of  the  American  port  at  which  he  shall  arrive. 

The  required  description  of  his  person  follows  - 


4/U~~  & 


■  f*.  * - 


TjJ' 

* "  • 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CUSTOMS. 


Left  A 1 926  wedding  photograph  of  Wong  Lan  Fong  andYee  Shew  Ning  is  part  of  Wong’s  immigration  file  held  at  the  National  Archives  at  San  Francisco.The  file  also 
contains  a  letter  from  the  minister  who  married  the  couple,  attesting  to  their  good  character.  Right  When  Chun  Sik  On  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  California,  in  1 883,  he 
brought  this  certificate  with  him  as  proof  that  he  was  a  “trader”  and  thus  able  to  enter  the  United  States  under  an  exception  to  the  recently  passed  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act.  Opposite:  This  1 924  “Quota  Immigration  Visa”  for  Polish  immigrant  Elstein  Chlewne  was  a  fake.  Immigration  officials  spotted  problems  with  the  stamps  and  seals 
and  found  several  misspellings  that  led  them  to  conclude  it  was  a  forgery. 


A  new  National  Archives  exhibition  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  “Attachments:  Faces  and 
Stories  from  Americas  Gates,”  draws  from 
the  millions  of  immigration  case  files  in  the 
Archives  to  tell  a  few  of  these  stories  from 
the  1880s  through  World  War  II.  It  also  ex¬ 
plores  the  attachment  of  immigrants  to  fam¬ 
ily  and  community  and  the  attachment  of 
government  organizations  to  immigration 
laws  that  reflected  certain  beliefs  about  im¬ 
migrants  and  citizenship.  These  are  dramatic 
tales  of  joy  and  disappointment,  opportu¬ 
nity  and  discrimination,  deceit  and  honesty. 

Attachments  is  organized  into  three  sec¬ 
tions:  “Entering,”  “Leaving,”  and  “Staying.” 
As  visitors  enter  the  exhibition,  they  will 
walk  by  a  large  (8  feet  by  26  feet)  photo¬ 
mural  of  Angel  Island,  the  main  processing 
station  on  the  West  Coast,  especially  for 
Asian  immigrants.  They  then  pass  through 
large  gates  embedded  with  photographs  and 


documents  from  the  exhibition.  Each  case 
will  feature  a  large  photograph  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  whose  story  is  told. 

ENTERING 

Entering  America  meant  being  able  to  join 
a  spouse  or  parent;  it  meant  a  chance  to  mar¬ 
ry,  start  a  business,  pursue  an  education,  and 
bring  family  members  to  the  United  States. 
For  U.S.-born  Asian  Americans  returning  to 
their  birthplace,  it  was  a  test  of  their  citizen¬ 
ship.  For  those  escaping  religious  or  political 
persecution,  the  outcome  of  their  immigra¬ 
tion  application  could  mean  life  or  death. 
The  records  in  “Attachments”  reveal  that  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  who  could  pass 
through  Americas  gates  and  be  allowed  to 
join  our  national  community  often  depend¬ 
ed  on  such  factors  as  where  a  person  was 
from,  race  and  gender,  and  when  and  where 
the  person  tried  to  enter. 


For  example,  when  Chun  Sik  On  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  in  1883,  he  had  to  bring 
a  certificate  proving  that  he  was  a  “trader” 
and  therefore  not  covered  by  the  general 
ban  on  Chinese  entering  the  country  un¬ 
der  the  recently  passed  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act.  In  1927,  Wong  Lan  Fong  and  her 
new  husband,  Yee  Shew  Ning,  fashioned 
strategies  that  permitted  them  to  enter  the 
United  States  despite  the  commonly  held 
belief  that  most  Asian  women  were  trying 
to  enter  the  United  States  for  immoral  pur¬ 
poses.  Richard  Arvay,  a  Jewish  refugee  from 
Austria,  benefited  from  a  brief  relaxation  in 
immigration  regulations  that  allowed  him 
to  come  to  the  United  States  during  World 
War  II.  When  faced  with  the  possibility  of 
having  to  go  back  to  Austria  after  the  war, 
he  wrote,  “I  would  also  find  it  impossible  to 
live  in  a  country  where  all  my  family  have 
been  killed.” 
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Form,  No.  255-Consular. 
I.  C.  No.  926 


No. 


Atttmcatt  ®oo0ular^cct»tce 


at _ Warsaw . Poland. 


APPLICATION  FOR  IMMIGRATION  VISA  (QUOTA) 


to  1924 


to* 


I,  the  undersigned  APPLICANT  FOR  AN  IMMIGRATION  VISA,  being  duly  sworn,  state  that  my  full  and  true  name  is 
Jfilitein  Chlewne  ;thatlam  28  years  of  age,  of  the  male  sex  and 

race;  that  I  was  born  on  the  5th  day  of  April  >  D-  1896  > 

at  Luniniec  ,  Poland  ;  that  for  five  years  immediately  preceding  this  application  1  have  resided 

at  the  following  places,  to  wit: 

Vilna  UL  Wielka  15  ,  from  j9I8 

,  from 
,  from 
,  from 

That  I  am  "J,-™"1  >  and  1he  name  of  my  is 

at  ;  and  resides  at 

That  the  names  and  piaces  of  residence  of  my  minor  chtidren 
Name, 

Name, 

Name, 

Name, 

Name, 

Name, 


;  that  ^ 


was  born 


address, 
address', 
address, 
address, 
address 
address, 

;  that  my  height  is  feet  and  inches;  my  complexion 

blue  ;  and  that  1  bear  the  following  marks  of  indentiflcation  : 

;  that  1  am  to  speak  Poll  Sh ,  J  ewi  Sh  ,  to  read 

Polish  Jewish  >  and  ununic  t0  write  the  Polish  Jewish  :  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  my  parents  are  as  follows: 

(Name  of  language  or  dialect.) 

Peshia  Lewin  . . a 

Mother,  Mowsha  aishtein  - :  ’  tfielka  15  Wilna 

Father, 


That  my  calling  or  occupation  is 
fair  ;  color  of  hair, 


tailor 

;  color  of  eyes, 


That  neither  of  my  parents  is  living,  and  that  the  name  of  my  nearest  relative  in  the  country  from  which  1  come  is 
’  “  ’  ■  and  whose  address  is 

s  that  1  shall  enter  the  United  States  at  the  port 
and 

that  I  do  t^et^thr^h^such  destination;  that  my  passage  was  paid  for  by  Si8ter  U.  RubinOWitZ 

whose  address  is  ]J©w  York  *  ;  that  I  intend  to  join  fricnd'  1 

whose  address  is 


,  whose  rol^ionsjun  is 

That  myjgmnrf  cA'  cnibarkatioi)  is  ® 

maw  ions:  .  that  my  final  destination;  beyond  such  port  is 


(City,  State,  street,  and  number.) 


That  my  purpose  in  going  to  the  United  States  is 


Establishing 

residence  ,  and  I  intend  to  remain 


that  I  have  never  been  in  prison  or  almshouse;  that  I  have  never  been  in  an  institution  or  hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  insane,  that  my  never  been  in  an  institutlon  or  hosPital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane. 

That,  except  as  hereafter  noted,  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  one  of  the  following  classes  of  individuals  excluded  from  admission  to  the 
United  States  under  the  immigration  laws:  (1)  Idiots  ;  (2)  Imbeciles  j  (3)  Feeble-minded  ;  (4)  Epileptics 

;  (5)  Insane  persons  ;  (6)  Persons  having  had  previous  attacks  of  insanity  ;  (7)  Persons  with  constitutional 


psychopathic  inferiority  ;  (8)  Persons  wita  chronic  alcoholism 

;  (11)  Vagrants  j  (12)  Persons  afilictet  with  tuberculosis 

contagious  disease  ;  (14)  Criminals  ;  (15)  Polygamists 

organizations  ;  (18)  Prostitutes  ;  (19)  Procurers 

become  public  charges  ;  (22)  Persons  previously  deportct 

(24)  Unaccompanied  children  ;  (25)  Natives  of  Asiatic  barred  zone 

igible  to  citizenship. 

That  I  claim  to  be  exempt  from  exclusion  on  account  of  the  class  numbered  ( 


(9)  Paupers  ;  (10)  Professional  beggars 

;  (13)  Persons  afllicted  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous 
;  (16)  Anarchists  ;  (17)  Members  of  unlawful 

(20)  Contract  laborers  ;  (21)  Persons  likely  to 

(23)  Persons  whose  passage  paid  by  another  ; 

;  (26)  Illiterates  ;  or  (27)  Aliens  inel- 


) ,  noted  above,  for  the  reasons  following,  to  wit: 


M.  Rubinowisz 


Sister 

That  I  am  the  .  s  of 

(Unmarried  child  upder  21,  father,  mother,  husband,  or  wife.)  _  __  „  . 

„  *6  .  .  f  1315  Lincoln  PI#  New  ¥ork 

United  States,  ^  years  of  age,  and  resides  at 


who  is  a  citizen  of  the 


(City,  State,  street,  and  number.) 

That  because  of  the  relationship  aforesaid  1  am  entitled  to  and  claim  the  preference  provided  for  in  paragraph  (1)  of  Subdivision  (a)  of 
Section  6  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924. 

That  I  am  a  skilled  agriculturist  and  entitled  to  and  claim  preference  provided  for  in  paragraph  (2)  of 

(Wife  o 


child  under  16  of.) 


Subdivision  (a)  of  Section  6  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924. 

Available  documents  required  by  the  immigration  Act  of  1924  are  filed  herewith  and  made  part  hereof,  as  follows: 


Valid  Passport,  berth  cert,  doctor  cert#  cert#  of  good  conduct 

Punts.  Immigrant.,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  t.he  immigration  Act  of  1924. 


WHEREFORE  f  m„!v  >n,  ■», 


I1 


LEAVING 

Americans  see  their  country  as  “a  nation  of 
immigrants”- — a  place  to  get  a  fresh  start  and 
a  chance  to  make  a  new  home.  Millions  who 
came  here  found  freedom  and  opportunity,  if 
not  for  themselves,  then  for  their  descendants. 

But  others  who  came  to  Americas  gates 
could  not  enter,  and  some  who  entered 
later  decided  to  return  or  were  sent  home. 
For  some,  leaving  was  part  of  their  original 
plan — to  make  money  on  a  temporary  so¬ 
journ  or  to  simply  visit  the  United  States. 
For  others,  tragedy,  a  criminal  past,  or  in¬ 
justice  drove  them  away.  Immigrants  who 
wanted  to  enter  but  failed  to  qualify  because 
of  laws  or  regulations  were  cut  off  from  their 
dreams.  Even  those  who  crossed  Americas 
threshold  were  subject  to  government  con¬ 
trol  and  deportation  if,  as  aliens,  they  com¬ 
mitted  a  crime,  supported  an  unpopular  po¬ 
litical  cause,  or  violated  a  regulation. 

Mary  Yee,  a  white  woman  born  in 
Michigan,  “became”  Chinese  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law  when  she  married  Yee  Shing.  As  the 
couple  prepared  to  leave  the  United  States 
in  1922  to  educate  their  children  in  China, 
they  had  to  certify  her  right  to  return  to  the 
United  States  using  a  form  designed  for  a 
“lawfully  domiciled  Chinese  Laborer.” 


Above:  PasqualeTaraffo,  a  noted  harp  guitarist,  visited  the  United  States  three  times  in  the  1920s  and  1 930s.  He 
was  critically  acclaimed  “the  Paganini  of  the  guitar” — a  reference  to  the  legendary  Italian  violinist  Niccolo  Pa¬ 
ganini.  Below:  Kaoru  Shiibashi  submitted  this  family  photograph  showing  him  as  an  infant  as  well  as  his  Hawaiian 
birth  certificate  as  proof  of  his  U.S.  birth.  Immigration  inspectors  on  Angel  Island  initially  refused  to  allow  him 
to  return  to  the  United  States  from  Japan,  but  he  later  won  entry.  Opposite:  Recent  graduates  from  an  Ameri¬ 
canization  Class  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  display  their  diplomas  in  1921.  Such  classes  were  one  way  immigrants 
sought  to  assimilate  into  American  life. 
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Lee  Puey  You,  a  Chinese  woman,  came  to 
America  in  1939  posing  as  the  daughter  of  a 
man  already  admitted.  She  spent  20  months 
on  Angel  Island  before  being  deported  and 
remembered  her  time  in  detention  bitterly, 
saying  that  she  “must  have  cried  a  bowlful 
of  tears,”  there. 

Kim  Ok  Yun,  a  Korean  nationalist,  fled 
from  the  Japanese  occupying  her  home¬ 
land.  She  spent  a  few  years  in  college  in  the 
United  States  during  the  1930s  but  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Korea  and  resumed  her  political 

BTo  learn  more  about 

•  One  Chinese  wife’s  ordeal  during  rhe  Chinese  exclusion  era,  go  to  www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/2004/spring. 

•  Race  and  nationality  in  INS  policy  over  the  years,  go  to  www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/2002/summer. 

•  Finding  records  in  the  National  Archives  relating  to  ethnic  heritage,  go  to  www.archives.gov/research/topics/ethnic-heritage.html. 
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activities  until  she  was  arrested  and  prob¬ 
ably  executed. 

STAYING 

Coming  to  America  meant  leaving  behind 
the  familiar.  And  while  not  all  immigrants 
chose  to  stay,  those  who  did  faced  both  op¬ 
portunities  and  challenges  in  making  a  life 
in  a  new  land.  Feelings  of  loss  and  nostal¬ 
gia  over  what  was  left  behind  mixed  with 
the  thrill  of  greater  freedom  and  the  chance 
to  begin  anew.  The  safety  and  comfort  of 


associating  with  compatriots  from  “the  old 
country”  competed  with  a  desire  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  loyalty  to  new  communities  and  a 
new  nation.  American  ideals  of  inclusion, 
democracy,  and  individual  rights  faced  off 
against  the  reality  of  prejudice,  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  stereotyping. 

Mary  Louise  Pashgian  came  to  the  United 
States  fleeing  persecution  in  Armenia.  After 
Michael  Pupa’s  parents  were  killed  by  the 
Nazis,  he  spent  two  years  hiding  in  the 
Polish  forests;  he  eventually  came  to  the 
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United  States  and  was  raised  by  a  family  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Kaoro  Shiibashi,  who  was 
born  in  Hawaii,  was  taken  to  Japan  as  a  tod¬ 
dler.  In  the  1930s  he  decided,  “I  wanted  to 
see  my  native  land,”  and  he  returned  to  the 
United  States.  Despite  his  Hawaiian  birth 
certificate,  he  was  initially  refused  entry. 

Eventually  admitted,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  the  United  States,  including  a  stay  at 
the  Heart  Mountain  internment  camp  in 
Wyoming  during  World  War  II. 

All  these  details — the  inspiring  and  up¬ 
lifting  as  well  as  the  mundane  and  heart¬ 
breaking — are  recorded  in  the  documents 
presented  in  “Attachments.”  The  documents 
themselves  represent  a  kind  of  a  gateway — a 
gateway  to  Americas  immigrant  past  and  a 
gateway  to  understanding  its  complexity.  Q 

Above:  This  package  of  Raumo  Egyptian  cigarettes  from  about  1914  contained  a  “coaching  note”  in  Chinese.  Such  notes  were  sometimes  smuggled  to  Chinese  immi¬ 
grants  held  on  Angel  Island  so  that  their  interview  answers  would  match  those  of  their  friends  and  family.  Below:  In  1918,  San  Francisco  police  seized  this  photograph 
and  postcard  from  a  local  chapter  of  the  International  Workers  of  the  World.  Louis  Vagadori,  seated  left,  was  accused  of  holding  radical  and  “destructionist”  political 
views  but  was  eventually  allowed  to  stay  in  the  United  States.The  postcard  shows  European  and  American  workers  waving  to  each  other  across  the  ocean  and  has  a 
quotation  in  Italian  by  Karl  Marx,  “Workers  of  the  World  Unite!” 


“Attachments:  Faces  and  Stories  from  Americas  Gates”  opened  in  the  Lawrence  F. 
O’Brien  Gallery  at  the  National  Archives  Building  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  June  15, 
2012.  It  will  close  September  4,  2012.  The  Foundation  for  the  National  Archives  has 
published  an  illustrated  catalog  in  association  with  D.  Giles,  Ltd.  To  order  the  catalog, 
call  202-357-5271  or  write  to  nationalarchivesstore@nara.gov. 


Author 

Bruce  I.  Bustard  is  senior  curator  in 
the  Center  for  the  National  Archives 
Experience  at  the  National  Archives 
in  Washington,  D.C.  He  is  the  cura¬ 
tor  of  “Attachments:  Faces  and  Stories  from  Americas 
Gates,”  and  the  son  of  an  immigrant  from  Scotland. 
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Attachments 

FACES  and  STORIES  from  AMERICA'S  GATES 

A  companion  book  to  the  new  National  Archives  exhibition 

$34.95  HARDCOVER  $24.95  SOFTCOVER 


ORDER /row  the  ARCHIVES  SHOP 
202.357.5271  /  nationalarchivesstore@nara.gov 


PRE  -  HEARING  -  SUM  ARY 


Prc?r,rod  by 

International  Refugee,  Or^nisatipn^H^c^i^ters^^^ 
SSBafeoaboSc 

IRQ  Children's  Village  Bad  Aibling 
for  Germany* 

Dato:  9*1»51» 


£©cx  : 

Ermcfi 


1.  Child's  Home:  HTPA.l&chal 

2.  Date  of  birth  :  2o*8#38 

3.  Place  of  birth  :  iknieuica, Poland 


Verified  by  :  Statement  in  lieu  of  birth. 

certificate,  made' before  the 
Legal  Counsellor  ,IR0  Area  7 
Verified  by  :  on. 3o*ll«S0# 


An  Orphan 

of  the  HOLOCAUST 

His  Journey  to  America 


Survivor  Opens  Up  after  Records  about  Him  are  Found  in  the  National  Archives 


By  Miriam  Kleiman 


More  than  a  million  visitors  come  to  the  National 
Archives  Building  in  Washington,  D.C.,  each  year 
to  see  documents  that  form  the  basis  of  our  democ¬ 
racy,  yet  few  know  the  National  Archives  has  billions  of  pages  of 
other  documents  that  might  hold  clues  about  their  own  families. 

“Attachments,”  a  new  exhibition  in  Washington,  features  the 
lives  and  records  of  31  immigrants.  To  prepare  for  the  press  pre¬ 
view,  “Attachments”  curator  Bruce  Bustard  showed  me  his  stack 
of  papers  on  the  31  individuals,  in  hopes  of  perhaps  finding  a 
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child  or  grandchild  of  these  immigrants  to  contact.  Such 
personal  connections  give  the  records  context,  meaning, 
and  resonance  and  bring  their  stories  into  the  present  day. 
Bruce  started  with  the  top  one — a  January  9,  1951,  United 
Nations  International  Refugee  Organization  (IRO)  court 
document  about  a  boy  named  Michael  Pupa,  then  an  or¬ 
phan  at  a  displaced  persons  (DP)  camp  in  Germany. 

“Holocaust  survivor  from  Cleveland?”  I  asked. 

Bruce  looked  at  me  incredulously  and  said  yes.  I  grew  up 
with  Jill  Pupa,  whom  I  assumed  was  Michael’s  daughter. 
That  afternoon,  I  called  her  and  men¬ 
tioned  the  exhibition  and  confirmed 
that  Michael  Pupa  was  her  father.  She 
told  me  he  was  alive  and  well,  but  said 
he  never  talked  about  the  Holocaust. 

It  became  clear  that  this  record 
held  more  about  her  father’s  child¬ 
hood  than  Jill  knew. 

We  sent  her  scans  of  the  1951  doc¬ 
ument,  which  bears  a  striking  image 
of  a  thin,  handsome  13-year-old  boy 
with  a  slight  yet  captivating  smile. 

Jill  shared  them  with  her  parents 
and  soon  sent  a  surprising  email: 

“My  father  is  ready  to  share  his  story.”  Within  days,  and 
at  his  request,  Michael  Pupa  reviewed  and  edited  the  draft 
“Attachments”  script  segment  about  his  own  life.  Jill  wrote: 
“You  have  pulled  the  thread  on  the  sweater  that  unravels 
it  all.  .  .  .  My  Dad  started  talking  and  it  is  truly  is  a  gift.” 

Michael  Pupa’s  family  was  one  of  millions  destroyed  in 
the  Holocaust.  Born  in  Maniewicz,  Poland,  in  1938,  he 
lived  there  until  his  parents  were  murdered  by  the  Nazis  in 
1942.  Michael  and  his  uncle  spent  the  next  two  years  hid¬ 
ing  in  the  Polish  forests  until  the  summer  of  1944,  when 
that  part  of  Poland  was  liberated  by  the  Russians.  After  the 
war,  they  ended  up  in  the  U.S.  zone  of  Germany,  where 
Michael  lived  in  four  different  DP  camps. 

Although  the  IRO  and  its  predecessor,  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
(UNRRA)  officially  were  international  organizations,  the 
United  States  largely  dominated  in  terms  of  policy,  fund¬ 
ing,  and  influence. 

Given  this  large  role,  many  U.S.  agencies  were  involved 
with  refugee  issues.  The  National  Archives  holds  numer¬ 
ous  refugee-related  records,  from  policy  and  strategy  docu¬ 
ments  to  individual  children’s  case  files,  including  those  of 
Michael  and  a  cousin. 


The  paper  trail  on  Michael  Pupa  and  his  family — while 
erratic  and  incomplete — grew  from  a  short  legal  summary 
to  over  a  hundred  detailed  pages  of  documentation. 

UN’S  EFFORTS  TO  ASSIST 
Refugees  began  early 

The  Allies  faced  a  humanitarian  crisis  after  World  War 
II.  Millions  of  displaced  persons — among  them  prison¬ 
ers  of  war,  slave  laborers,  and  survivors  of  concentration 
camps — had  to  be  repatriated  to  their 
homelands  or  resettled  elsewhere. 
Ironically,  while  the  United  States 
led  international  refugee  policy  and 
funding,  public  opinion  and  congres¬ 
sional  resistance  prevented  this  coun¬ 
try  from  accepting  large  numbers  of 
refugees. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
recognized  the  immensity  of  the  refu¬ 
gee  crisis  and  helped  create  UNRRA 
in  1943.  UNRRA’s  mission  was  to 
“plan,  coordinate,  administer  or  ar¬ 
range  for  .  .  .  relief  of  victims  of  war” 
in  any  area  under  UN  control  “through  the  provision  of 
food,  fuel,  clothing,  shelter  and  other  basic  necessities, 
medical  and  other  essential  services.”  UNRRA  hoped  to 
resettle  DPs  in  their  former  countries,  but  this  goal  proved 
impossible  and  ill-advised  given  the  changed  postwar  land¬ 
scape  and  the  fact  that  many  DPs  could  not  or  would  not 
return  to  their  prewar  homes. 

The  IRO  succeeded  UNRRA  in  1 947,  and  as  refugees  were 
resettled,  remaining  DPs  were  consolidated  into  fewer  camps. 
Michael  Pupa’s  numerous  relocations  reflect  this  trend. 

UNRRA  and  the  IRO  provided  extensive  vocational 
training  in  hopes  of  making  refugees  more  skilled  and  thus 
more  likely  to  be  granted  asylum.  However,  many  refugees’ 
wartime  experiences  did  not  fit  conventional  occupational 
categories.  Leib  Kaplan’s  (Michael’s  uncle)  records  reveal 
this  disconnect. 

In  1942,  to  escape  continued  Nazi  persecution  and 
deportation,  Leib  went  into  hiding  with  his  orphaned 

Opposite:  Michael  Pupa’s  pre-hearing  document  at  the  Bad  Aibling 
children’s  village  in  Germany  records  his  birth  in  Maniewicz,  Poland, 
and  the  names  of  his  uncle  and  cousin  as  his  sole  surviving  relatives. 
Above:  Michael  Pupa,  at  age  1 3,  taken  at  a  displaced  persons  camp  in 
1951.  His  story  is  one  of  3 1  stories  told  in  the  new  exhibit  “Attach¬ 
ments:  Faces  and  Stories  from  America’s  Gates.” 
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nephew  Michael,  then  four.  An  UNRRA 
form  lists  Leibs  wartime  employment  as 
“forest  worker"  and  his  wartime  employer  as 
“independent.”  On  an  IRO  form,  his  occu¬ 
pation  is  listed  as  “professional  forestworker” 
(emphasis  added).  It  is  unclear  if  the  IRO 
employee  intentionally  embellished  Leib’s 
record  hoping  to  make  an  unskilled  laborer 
with  only  a  grade  school  education  more 
marketable. 

Michael’s  paper  trail  begins  with  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  U.S.  zone  of  Germany  in  April 
1946.  An  April  2,  1946,  document  states  he 
was  “shipped  by  truck”  from  UNRRA  DP 
camp  Berlin-Zehlendorf.  Three  days  later, 
on  April  5,  1946,  he  is  listed  at  UNRRA  DP 
camp  Eschwega. 

The  paper  trail  stops  until  February  10, 
1948,  when  the  IRO  officially  registers 
Michael  and  his  cousin  Bronja.  The  trail 
picks  up  again  more  than  a  year  later,  on 
April  26,  1949,  when  Leib  and  Michael  are 
transferred  to  IRO  DP  camp  Ulm.  They  are 
again  transferred  that  August  to  IRO  DP 
camp  Fohrenwald. 


MANY  DISPLACED  CHILDREN 
COULD  NOT  BE  IDENTIFIED 

Of  all  the  DPs,  the  hardest  to  resettle  were 
children  such  as  Michael  and  his  cousin 
Bronja.  Amid  the  war’s  destruction,  families 
were  separated,  and  many  “disappeared.” 
Some  Jewish  and  “non-Aryan”  babies  had 
been  forcibly  removed  and  given  as  orphans 
to  “Aryan”  families  who  were  infertile  or 
sought  more  children.  After  the  war,  officials 
did  not  want  to  place  children  with  foster 
families  if  relatives  could  be  found. 

A  May  1946  UN  memo,  “Problems  of  un¬ 
accompanied  displaced  children,”  estimated 
that  there  were  more  than  9,000  such  cases, 
with  more  so-called  “hidden  children”  sur¬ 
facing  weekly.  Hidden  children  were  those 
who  had  passed  as  “Aryan”  under  an  assumed 
name,  gone  into  hiding,  or  been  entrusted 
to  friends,  nannies,  or  acquaintances. 

The  huge  number  of  persons  missing — 
and  presumed  dead — -created  legal  difficul¬ 
ties.  Different  countries  had  their  own  laws 
concerning  when  a  missing  person  could  be 


This  DP  registration  record  card  for  Michael  Pupa 
was  completed  on  April  5,  1 946,  just  days  after  his 
arrival  at  an  UNRRA  camp  in  the  U.S  zone  of  Ger¬ 
many.  He  had  survived  the  war  by  hiding  in  the  Polish 
forests  under  the  care  of  his  uncle. 

declared  dead.  It  was  often  unclear  which 
country’s  rules  would  apply  because  most 
refugees  were  stateless. 

Of  the  unaccompanied  displaced  chil¬ 
dren,  the  hardest  to  place  were  “children 
who  cannot  be  identified,  owing  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  or  destruction  of  official  records  or  de¬ 
sertion  by  the  parent,”  as  well  as  “children  of 
undetermined  nationality.”  Many  refugees 
had  no  original  records — identification  pa¬ 
pers  had  been  destroyed  or  lost.  Michael  and 
Bronja’s  case  files  include  a  “statement  in  lieu 
of  birth  certificate.” 

These  children  lacked  legal  protection,  and 
absence  of  legal  guardians  further  impeded 
adoptions.  These  children  were  moved  into 
children’s  DP  camps,  orphanages,  and  foster 
care,  pending  identification  of  family  mem¬ 
bers,  elusive  confirmation  of  their  parents 
death,  or  appointment  of  a  legal  guardian. 
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CREATING  “A  DETECTIVE  AGENCY" 
TO  SEARCH  FOR  THE  MISSING 

Given  the  increasing  numbers  of  dis¬ 
placed  children,  and  the  slow  pace  of  pro¬ 
cessing  them,  the  IRO  created  a  new  branch 
in  January  1949:  the  International  Tracing 
Service  (ITS).  ITS  served  as  a  “detective 
agency”  and  handled  more  than  6,000  cases 
a  month. 

In  1955  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  took  over  the  ITS  s 
work  and  its  official  records.  For  decades, 
the  ICRC  restricted  access  to  this  archive, 
located  in  Bad  Arolsen,  Germany.  Under 
pressure  from  the  U.S.  National  Archives 
and  other  archives  and  museums,  the  ICRC 
reluctantly  opened  part  of  this  expansive 
collection  in  2007.  The  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Museum  (USHMM)  scanned 
the  released  material  and  made  these  records 
more  widely  available.  These  detailed  re¬ 
cords  further  lengthen  Michael  and  his  fam¬ 
ily’s  paper  trail. 

ITS  records,  combined  with  IRO  records 
from  the  National  Archives,  closely  docu¬ 
ment  each  step  of  Michael  Pupa  and  his 
relatives’  resettlement  from  the  U.S.  zone  of 
Germany  to  the  United  States. 

Michael  and  Bronja’s  files  are  two  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  IRO  “Closed  Children’s  Case  Files.” 
These  records  show  both  a  surprising  level 
of  detail  and  tremendous  gaps.  For  example, 
the  only  mention  of  Holocaust  atrocities  in 
Michael  Pupa’s  file  is  literally  parenthetical: 
“(Parents  taken  to  ghetto  in  1942  supposed 
to  be  shot).” 


Top  left  The  International  Refugee  Organization  succeeded  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Agency  in  1 947  in  the  work  of  caring  for  and  resettling  European  refugees.  Above:  An  image  from  Home  for  the 
Homeless,  an  IRO  public  relations  and  outreach  film  released  in  April  1950.  Below:  Relief  organizations  helped 
to  feed,  clothe,  identify,  and  resettle  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees,  many  of  whom  were  “stateless.” 
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The  files  of  other  children  illustrate  similar 
oversights.  Under  “Nationality,”  one  child’s 
record  lists  “Doubtful.”  A  four-year-old  is 
deemed  “political  undesirable.”  One  file 
states,  “we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
through  a  misunderstanding  the  boy  was  er¬ 
roneously  registered  as  a  girl.” 

Some  children  bonded  with  foster  families 
and  did  not  want  to  return  to  their  biologi¬ 
cal  families.  After  many  years  of  searching, 
one  mother  located  her  daughter  in  1950, 
but  the  file  notes  “Josefine  is  very  attached 
to  her  foster  mother,  cannot  remember  her 
real  mother  anymore,  and  therefore  does  not 
want  to  return  to  Yugoslavia.” 

While  the  IRO’s  case  load  increased,  sup¬ 
port  for  refugee  resettlement  continued  to  fal¬ 
ter  internationally  and  in  the  United  States. 

IRO  files  at  the  National  Archives  include 
the  records  of  its  public  information  office. 
This  office  had  an  image  problem:  how  to  get 
countries  to  support,  fund,  and  grant  visas 
to  people  viewed  as  unwanted  and  unpleas¬ 
ant  reminders  of  the  war  and  its  destruction. 

A  September  29,  1947,  internal  IRO  “me¬ 
dia  plan”  to  reinvent  the  organization  and 
reframe  the  refugee  issue  notes  substantial 
resistance  “both  in  the  general  public  and 
in  Congress”  to  easing  immigration  quotas 


OWNcR  OR  OPERATOR  SCANDINAVIAN  AIRLINES  SYSTEM 


“even  on  a  temporary  basis  to  meet  a  tempo¬ 
rary  problem.”  Lingering  anti-immigration 
sentiment  and  anti-Semitism  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Stratton  Bill  of  1947,  a  plan 
to  admit  400,000  DPs  to  the  United  States 
under  unused  immigration  quotas  from  the 
war  years. 

The  IRO  knew  they  had  to  “sell  two 
ideas”:  that  the  DPs,  “most  of  them,  will 
make  good  citizens,”  and  the  fact  that  “most 
of  them  won’t  go  home.” 

Michael  Pupa’s  Family 
Breaks  Up  Once  again 

Meanwhile,  Michael  Pupa’s  resettlement 
efforts  advanced.  The  IRO  was  slated  to  cease 
operations  on  June  30,  1950,  just  two  weeks 
after  passage  of  the  second  Displaced  Persons 
Act.  While  this  deadline  was  extended,  the 
pressure  accelerated  the  resettlement  process 
of  refugees — including  Michael  Pupa. 

Records  include  a  birth  certificate  for 
Leib  and  his  new  wife  Krejna’s  baby,  Rywka, 


born  February  25,  1950,  at  Wolfratshuasen 
Hospital  at  IRO  DP  camp  Fohrenwald. 

Michael’s  situation  changed  dramatically 
in  August  1950.  The  first  indication  of  a 
change  is  the  mention  of  a  new  document 
in  Leib’s  file — a  death  certificate  for  Krejna, 
dated  August  17,  1950.  No  further  informa¬ 
tion  or  cause  of  death  is  given. 

Leib’s  anguish  is  revealed  a  few  weeks 
later  when  he  officially  declared  he  could 
no  longer  care  for  Michael  and  Bronja.  On 
September  15,  1950,  he  asked  that  they  be 
placed  under  IRO  care  and  filed  “consent 
for  emigration”  for  them  to  go  the  United 
States — without  him. 

Leib  had  protected  Michael  during  the 
war  and  served  as  his  and  Bronja’s  guard¬ 
ian  in  the  DP  camps,  but  he  was  unable  to 
provide  continued  assistance.  Bronja’s  file 
starkly  notes:  “The  uncle  is  also  emigrating 
to  USA  but  is  unable  to  take  Bronja  with 
him,  as  he  is  a  widower  with  an  infant  about 
1  year  old.”  Without  Leib  as  their  guard¬ 
ian,  Michael  and  Bronja  each  became  an 


Left:  This  image  of  Bronja  Meniuk  is  attached  to  her  petition  for  resettlement.  Orphaned  by  the  war,  she  was 
granted  permission  in  1951  to  emigrate  with  her  cousin  Michael  Pupa  to  the  United  States.  Right  Michael  Pupa 
and  his  cousin  Bronja  (Bronia)  arrived  in  New  York  City  aboard  a  Scandinavian  Airlines  flight  on  May  4, 1951. 
They  lived  for  six  months  in  a  United  Nations  home  for  refugee  children  and  then  moved  to  Cleveland,  where 
they  were  placed  with  foster  parents.  Opposite:  Like  many  immigrants,  Michael  Pupa  applied  for  naturalization 
in  the  United  States.  His  April  1 5,  1 957,  application  records  the  date  of  his  arrival  on  May  4, 1 95 1 . 
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Form  N-405 

UNITED  STATE 8  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

IMMIGBATION  AND  NATUBAUZATION  SERVICE 
(Rev.  2-10-55) 


ORIGINAL 

(To  be  retained 
by  Clerk  of  Court) 


United  States  of  America 

PETITION  FOR  NATURALIZATION 


Form  approved. 

Budget  Bureau  No.  43-R083.8, 


n. . i-2-T-m 


,h.non»ra„,«  ,H,  DISTRICT .  Courl  of  UNITED  STATES 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


To 

This  petition  for  naturalization,  hereby  made  and  hied,  respectfully  shows: 

(1)  My  full,  true,  and  correct  name  is. . . . . . 

(2)  My  present  place  of  residence  isL3369---Ced£rkr_Q_QKS  mV^P^o^ 


MICHAEL  PUPA 


_  (Number  w 

(4)  I  am  _JLa _ years  old.  (5)  I  was  bom  on  . 


l?$r" 

(Month)  (Rsy3  r.  .  (Y 


(You) 


Manelitz  ___  Poland . 

~  (County,  duitrict.  proidoo..  or  Htlto)  "(Country) 

....  color  of  hair  .toOTJl- . , 


(6)  My  personal  description  Is  as  follows:  Sex  ..  mal£ZL.  compEiUair ; _  color  of  eyes  1 

height _ S-—  feet  .J^3. - inches,  weight  ..13k.  pounds,  visible  distinctive  marks  ..lUSHS* _ ;  country  of  which  I  am  a  citizen 

subject,  or  national - Poland -  (7)  I  am  ..  .npt„  married;  the  name  of  my  wife  or  husband  Is _ _ 

we  were  married  on - - - -  at  . 

(Month)  (Day)  (You) 

he  or  she  was  bom  at  . 


(City  or  town) 


(St»t*  or  country) 


and  entered  the  United  States  at . 
and  now  resides  at _ 


(City  or  town) 

----- 


(County,  district,  province,  or  E 
iwnj  (Stntof 


(Number  and  rtroet) 


””  (Country)  "(Month)”'  (Dny)  (Year) 

on  _ for  permanent  residence  in  the  United  State* 

(Month)  (Day)  (Year) 

_  and  was  naturalized  on _ 


(County  and  State) 

_ ;  or  became  a  citizen  by 


(CHy  or  town)  (8UU) 

(7a)  (If  petition  is  filed  under  section  319  (a).  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.)  I  have  resided  in  tho  United  States  in  marital  union  with  my  United  States 


“Unaccompanied  Displaced  Child”  and 
were  moved  away  from  Leib  and  his  infant 
daughter  Rywka  and  to  the  IRO  Bad  Aibling 
Childrens  Village  on  November  2,  1950. 

Leib’s  “Change  of  IRO  Status”  documents 
of  November  10,  1950,  formalize  “decrease 
in  family  size”  and  note  the  reduction  from 
five  to  two,  indicating  his  wife  has  died,  and 
that  he  is  no  longer  responsible  for  Bronja 
and  Michael. 

On  November  30,  1950,  Michael  re¬ 
ceived  his  “statement  in  lieu  of  a  birth  cer¬ 
tificate”  and  was  recommended  for  resettle¬ 
ment  with  Bronja: 

[H]is  uncle  Leib  Kaplan  has  released 
them  for  that  purpose  and  is  unable  to 
take  them  there  himself.  ...  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  PUPA  Michal  and  MENIUK 
Bronja  go  to  USA  together,  as  they  have 


To  learn  more  about 

•  Records  relating  to  World 
War  II-era  refugees,  go  to 
www.  archives. gov  /research! 
militarylww2lrefugees.  html. 

•  Resources  for  Jewish  genealogy,  go  to 
www.archives.gov/research/alic/reference/ethnic- 
heritage.  html#jewish. 

•  Holocaust-era  assets,  go  to  www. archives, 
gov/research/holocausti 


a  close  relationship  and  are  the  only 
relatives  left  together. 

Michael’s  case  was  referred  to  “  [US]  Zone 
Child  Care”  on  January  19,  1951,  to  the 
Field  Representative  for  Bavaria  on  January 
23,  1951,  and  to  the  IRO  Legal  Division 
two  weeks  later.  His  petition  for  resettlement 
was  filed  on  February  19,  1951,  and  he  was 
assigned  a  case  worker,  Marjorie  M.  Farley, 
official  “Child  Care  Field  Representative  for 
Land  Bavaria.”  The  petition  notes:  “The  par¬ 
ents  of  this  child  were  persecuted  during  the 
war  and  are  presumably  dead.” 

A  picture  is  attached  to  Bronjas  March  3, 
1951,  petition  for  resettlement.  She  is  an  ador¬ 
able,  unsmiling  little  girl  in  a  patterned  wool 
sweater.  The  document’s  wording  is  condition¬ 
al,  reflecting  the  uncertainty  of  her  situation: 
If  the  parents  of  the  child  Bronja 
MENIUK  are  dead  and,  if  also  her 
uncle  is  unable  to  take  her  under  his 
care  and,  if  the  guaranty  is  given  that 
BRONJA  is  placed  in  USA  in  a  con¬ 
venient  foster  home  (Home  or  family) 
and,  if  she  can  maintain  contact  with 
Michael  PUPA,  there  are  no  objections 
to  the  IRO  petition. 

On  March  16,  1951,  attorney  Dimiter 
Waltscheffwas  appointed  Michael’s  guardian 


ad  litem.  He  was  appointed  Bronjas  guard¬ 
ian  two  weeks  later. 

TOO  Percent  Orphans” 

Sent  to  the  United  States 

On  April  5,  Michael  was  certified  “a 
United  Nations’  unaccompanied  child,  who 
falls  within  the  mandate  of  IRO.”  His  reset¬ 
tlement  hearing  was  set  for  the  next  day,  and 
he  was  assigned  a  guardian — Child  Welfare 
Officer  Eleanor  Ellis  of  Munich. 

On  April  9,  1951,  Michael’s  attorney 
wrote  the  U.S.  courts  of  the  Allied  High 
Commissioner  for  Germany  in  support  of 
Michael’s  resettlement  and  requested  that  he 
and  Bronja  stay  together: 

A  resettlement  and  adoption  of  this 
child  in  the  USA  .  .  .  would  best  serve 
his  interests  and  his  future.  Thereby 
it  is  deemed  absolutely  necessary  that 
Michael  Pupa  when  being  resettled  in 
the  USA  is  not  separated  from  his  cousin 
Bronja  Meniuk.  .  .  .  The  compliance  of 
this  condition  appears  to  be  all  the  more 
important  as  both  children  are  1 00  per¬ 
cent  orphans,  lost  their  parents  under  the 
same  tragic  circumstances  and  naturally 
are  very  much  attached  to  each  other. 


An  Orphan  of  the  Holocaust 
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Michael  Pupa's  family  in  Orange,  Ohio,  in  June  20 1 2:  Jill,  Michael,  Marc,  and  Anita. 


Handwritten  words  on  the  covers  of 
Michael  and  Bronja’s  case  files  reflect  the 
court’s  verdicts:  “Decision:  Res.  In  USA.” 

An  IRO  News  headline  from  February  1 , 
1951,  states  “DPs  for  Cleveland”: 

Rev.  Frederick  Mohan  has  organized 
an  “Industrial  Operation”  scheme  to 
provide  refugee  workers  for  Cleveland 
industries.  Rev.  Mohan’s  program  calls 
for  200  sponsorships. 

The  refugees  will  be  transported  to 
the  United  States  free  of  charge  by  the 
International  Refugee  Organization, 
and  will  be  placed  by  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

Three  months  later,  on  May  3,  1951, 
Michael  Pupa,  age  12,  “Occupation:  prop, 
care”  and  his  cousin  Bronja  Meniuk,  age  10, 
“Occupation:  none,”  flew  from  Munich’s 
Riem  Airport  to  New  York’s  Idlewild  Airport 
on  Scandinavian  Airlines  IRO  Flight  SAS 
#64.  They  lived  for  six  months  in  a  United 
Nations  home  for  refugee  children  and  then 
moved  to  Cleveland. 

Leib  and  Rywka  followed  on  October  4, 
1951,  flying  from  Munich  to  New  York  on 
Flying  Tiger  Line  Inc.,  IRO  Flight  #105. 
They,  too,  went  to  Cleveland,  where  Leib, 
“Occupation:  farmer,”  worked  as  a  butch¬ 
er’s  assistant  and  changed  his  first  name 
to  Louis.  Louis  Kaplan,  “Occupation: 


merchant,”  filed  a  petition  for  naturalization 
on  February  8,  1957. 

In  Cleveland,  Michael  was  placed  with  fos¬ 
ter  parents  Edward  and  Bernice  Rosenthal, 
who  raised  him  along  with  their  children, 
Cheryl  and  Allyne,  as  part  of  their  family. 
In  1957,  Michael  Pupa,  “Occupation:  stu¬ 
dent,”  became  a  U.S.  citizen. 

Michael  graduated  from  John  Carroll 
University  in  Cleveland  with  a  degree  in 
Eastern  European  history  and  business.  He 
went  into  sales  and  finance  and  later  became 
the  owner  of  a  successful  home  mortgage 
company.  In  1964  he  married  Anita  Kendis. 
The  couple  had  two  children,  Jill  and  Marc. 
Today,  he  and  Anita  make  their  home  near 
Cleveland. 

The  Yiddish  word  “besheert”  means  pre¬ 
ordained  or  “meant  to  be.”  Curator  Bruce 
Bustard  selected  a  single  refugee  file  from 
thousands,  based  only  on  a  picture,  a  story, 
and  the  fact  that  the  boy  moved  to  Bruce’s 
hometown  of  Cleveland. 

Far  more  important,  a  man  who  lost  so 
much  was  given  a  narrative  of  his  postwar 
years.  For  the  first  time,  his  children  and 
wife  of  48  years  saw  a  picture  of  him  as  a 
teenager — his  earliest  known  surviving  pho¬ 
to — and  learned  about  his  past.  Q 


Thank  you  to  Jude  Richter  of  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Museum  for  assistance  with 
the  ITS  records.  Thanks  to  Eric  Van  Slander  and 
Bruce  Bustard.  And  a  special  thanks  to  Jill  and 
Anita  Pupa,  and  most  of  all,  to  Michael  Pupa,  for 
his  courage  and  willingness  to  share  his  story. 

From  the  moment  Bruce  Bustard  showed  me 
Michael  Pupa’s  Petition  for  Naturalization,  I  won¬ 
dered:  “Why  did  this  child — who  miraculously 
survived  the  Holocaust — then  have  to  spend  six 
years  in  Germany  in  four  displaced  persons  (DP) 
camps  before  he  could  emigrate  to  the  United 
States?” 

Searching  for  answers,  I  headed  to  the  National 
Archives  at  College  Park  to  see  Michael  Pupa’s 
full  file  and  explore  International  Refugee 
Organization  records.  The  International  Tracing 
Service  digital  collection  accessed  at  the  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum  yielded  de¬ 
tailed  records  from  the  DP  camps  about  Michael 
and  his  relatives’  lives,  including  identity  cards, 
medical  records,  and  documentation  of  registra¬ 
tions  and  transfers. 

Bronja  Meniuk  and  Michael  Pupa’s  files  and  im¬ 
ages  are  from  Records  of  the  High  Commissioner 
for  Germany,  Record  Group  (RG)  466,  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Land  Commissioner  for  Bavaria,  Political 
Affairs  Division,  Displaced  Populations  Branch, 
Closed  Children’s  Case  Files,  1946-52  (Entry 
Al-199). 

Michael  Pupa’s  Petition  for  Naturalization  is 
from  Records  of  District  Courts  of  the  United 
States,  RG  2 1 ,  at  the  National  Archives  at  Chicago. 

The  airline  manifest  listing  his  name  is  from 
Records  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  RG  85. 

Information  and  images  on  the  International 
Refugee  Organization,  including  the  news 
clipping  “DPs  for  Cleveland,”  are  from  State 
Department  Records  Relating  to  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  (IRO)  and  the  Displaced 
Persons  Commission  (DPC),  RG  59. 


Author 


Miriam  Kleiman,  a  public  affairs 
specialist  with  NARA,  first  came  to 
the  National  Archives  as  a  researcher 
in  1 996  to  investigate  lost  Jewish  as¬ 
sets  in  Swiss  banks  during  World  War  II.  A  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  she  joined  the  agency  in 
2000  as  an  archives  specialist.  She  has  written  previously 
in  Prologue  about  people  in  the  Public  Vaults  exhibit,  rec¬ 
ords  from  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Jack  Kerouac’s  revealing  military  personnel  file. 
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FOR  MORE  THAN  40  YEARS,  Prologue:  Quarterly  of  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration  has  been  telling  readers  about  the  rich  resources  and  programs  of  the 
National  Archives,  its  regional  facilities,  and  the  presidential  libraries. 

In  every  issue  you  will  find  thought-provoking  and  enter¬ 
taining  articles — based  on  research  in  the  Archives’  magnifi¬ 
cent  holdings  of  original  documents — on  American  history 
and  on  the  activities  of  the  agency. 

SOME  RECENT  ARTICLES  IN  Prologue  INCLUDE: 
ik  How  Walt  Whitman  worked  as  a  government  clerk 
while  a  poet  and  caregiver  during  the  Civil  War. 
ik  How  artists  did  their  part  in  World  War  I  by  developing 
camouflage  to  allow  troops  in  the  field  to  hide  from  the 
enemy. 

ik  How  the  Marine  Corps  looked  for,  and  found,  a  few 
good  dogs  during  World  War  II. 

ik  How  the  Symbionese  Liberation  Army  fought  to  the 
end,  after  kidnapping  Patty  Hearst,  in  1970s  California. 
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COMING  UP:  Prologue  will  have  articles  that  examine  the 
roots  of  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  in  1962,  point  out  the 
typos  in  the  Constitution,  recall  the  health  concerns  about 
Harry  Truman  and  Dwight  Eisenhower  during  the  final 
years  of  their  presidencies,  and  how  business-related  issues 
played  a  role  in  the  1912  elections. 
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FINDING 
the  STONES 

NATIONAL  ARCHIVES  DISCOVERS  SEVERAL 
ENGRAVINGS  of  the  DECLARATION 


By  Catherine  Nicholson 

In  i82o;  John  Quincy  Adams, 

then  secretary  of  state  and  a  future  President , 
commissioned  ayoungprinter,  William  J.  Stone , 

to  make  a  full-size  facsimile  copperplate  engraving  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

At  the  time,  the  Declaration,  signed  by  56  individuals  (including 
Adams's  own  father) from  all  13  colonies,  was  showing  signs  of  age. 
Adams  felt  that  an  engraved  copperplate  from  which  copies  could 
be  printed  would  help  preserve  the  historic  words  of  1776. 


Master  printer  Angelo  LoVecchio  removes  excess  ink  from  the  Stone  plate  before  printing  from  it  at 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  in  1976. 
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Above:  Jeffery  Hartley  unfolds  a  Stone  engraving  in  an  American  Archives  volume.  Three  other  volumes  with  19th-century  bindings  also  include  the  engraving. 
Opposite:  An  1823  printing  of  the  Stone  engraving  with  an  ink  inscription  at  the  bottom  left  corner  is  at  the  Nixon  Presidential  Library.  Inset  The  ink  inscription  on 
the  Stone  engraving  at  the  Nixon  Library  shows  that  Secretary  of  State  John  Quincy  Adams  presented  it  to  the  Hon.  Joshua  Prideaux. 


Stone  took  three  years  to  complete  en¬ 
graving  the  copperplate,  which  today  is  on 
display  at  the  National  Archives  Building  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  plate  in  1823  had 
an  imprint  line  at  the  top  left  and  top  right 
that  read:  “ENGRAVED  by  WILLIAM  I. 
STONE,  for  the  Dept,  of  State,  by  order  of 
J.  Q.  ADAMS,  Sec.  of  State,  July  4,  1823.” 
This  imprint  was  later  burnished  out  and 
replaced  with  a  smaller  line  at  the  bottom 
right  that  is  seen  on  the  copperplate  today: 
“W.  J.  STONE  SC.  WASHN.” 

The  prints  of  the  Declaration  made  from 
this  copperplate  are  the  ones  most  familiar 
to  Americans,  and  they  provide  a  clear  image 
of  the  document  that  established  our  nation 
and  allow  us  to  easily  read  the  words  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  and  examine  their  signa¬ 
tures.  The  original  Declaration,  more  faded 


than  it  was  in  1820,  is  on  permanent  display 
in  the  National  Archives  Rotunda. 

Once  Stone  completed  engraving  the  cop¬ 
perplate  in  1823,  Congress  authorized  the 
printing  of  200  copies  on  parchment  and 
specified  the  recipients. 

Recently,  some  Stone  engravings  printed 
in  1823  and  Stone  engravings  printed  later 
in  the  1830s  have  emerged  in  the  holdings 
of  the  National  Archives. 

Archives  Has  Significant  Holdings 
Of  Stone  Engravings 

Three  Stone  engravings  printed  on  parch¬ 
ment  in  1 823  have  come  to  wider  attention 
in  the  presidential  libraries.  Four  slightly 
later  prints  on  paper  have  come  to  light  in 
the  National  Archives  Library  Information 
Center.  One  of  the  parchment  engravings 


has  an  intriguing  inscription  that  reveals  a 
little-known  aspect  of  John  Quincy  Adams’s 
campaign  for  the  presidency.  These  recent 
discoveries  shed  new  light  on  the  growing 
esteem  in  the  early  1 9th  century  for  what  is 
arguably  the  most  important  document  in 
American  history. 

Adams  wrote  to  the  president  of  the 
Senate  in  a  letter  dated  January  1,  1824,  that 
“Two  hundred  copies  have  been  struck  off 
from  this  plate.”  The  copies  were  printed  not 
on  paper  but  on  parchment  to  more  closely 
resemble  the  original  Declaration,  which 
was  handwritten  on  parchment.  Parchment, 
made  from  animal  skin  and  commonly  used 
for  diplomas,  was  preferred  for  very  impor¬ 
tant  documents. 

Not  long  ago,  if  someone  asked  if  the 
National  Archives  had  William  Stone 
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A  framed  Stone  engraving  was  given  to  the  Ronald  Reagan  Presidential  Foundation  by  Esther  Snyder.  Inset: 
The  1823  imprint  line  with  William  Stone’s  name  appears  at  top  left  of  this  print. 


engravings  on  parchment  of  the  Declaration, 
the  answer  would  have  been  that  none  were 
known.  A  1 99 1  Manuscripts  article  by  William 
Coleman  titled  “Counting  the  Stones”  did  not 
list  any  engravings  on  parchment  by  William 
Stone  at  the  National  Archives. 

John  Bidwell’s  “American  History  in 
Image  and  Text,”  a  comprehensive  1989 
survey  of  prints  made  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  discussed  the  Stone  engrav¬ 
ing  among  other  early  prints  and  broadsides 
of  the  Declaration.  But  Bidwell  said  it  had 
not  been  determined  if  the  copperplate  at 
the  National  Archives  could  be  the  plate  that 
William  Stone  had  engraved. 

National  Archives  staff,  however,  knew 
otherwise.  Elizabeth  Hamer,  chief  of  exhibits 
and  publications,  recognized  the  significance 
of  the  copperplate  transferred  to  the  National 
Archives  from  the  State  Department.  She 
arranged  for  two  experts  from  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  to  examine  it 


in  1951  and  confirm  it  was  the  plate  com¬ 
missioned  by  John  Quincy  Adams.  James 
Gear,  director  of  the  preservation  division, 
arranged  a  printing  from  the  copperplate 
at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  in 
1976,  for  the  bicentennial  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  nation. 

A  photographer  captured  the  steps  in  pho¬ 
tographs.  The  master  printer  carefully  heat¬ 
ed  the  plate  to  remove  the  wax  and  paper 
coating  that  protected  the  face  of  the  copper 
plate.  The  plate  was  cleaned  and  inked  care¬ 
fully  to  pull  six  impressions.  One  was  given 
to  the  National  Park  Service  for  exhibition  at 
Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia.  The  re¬ 
maining  impressions  remained  in  safekeep¬ 
ing  at  the  National  Archives. 

A  2003  article  in  Prologue  discussed  the 
copperplate  and  noted  that  Stone’s  elderly 
widow,  Elizabeth  Jane  Stone,  donated  his 
personal  impression  on  parchment  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  along  with  other 


historic  items  in  the  1880s.  In  2004,  Stones 
engraved  copperplate  was  put  on  exhibition 
at  the  National  Archives  next  to  one  of  the 
1976  impressions.  While  the  copperplate 
and  the  1976  prints  were  at  the  National 
Archives,  no  one  was  aware  that  the  National 
Archives  had  any  19th-century  prints  from 
the  copperplate. 

Uncovering  the  Stones 
Around  the  Archives 

Today,  heightened  interest  in  William 
Stone  engravings  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  has  brought  into  promi¬ 
nence  several  other  Stone  engravings  at  the 
National  Archives. 

This  story  began  with  a  visit  to  the  Richard 
Nixon  Presidential  Library  as  it  prepared  to 
become  part  of  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration  in  2007.  A  Stone 
engraving  on  parchment  on  display  there 
was  a  treasured  print  given  to  the  then- 
private  library  in  1992  by  the  Wrights,  a 
family  with  roots  in  Maryland.  The  parch¬ 
ment’s  folded-under  edges  had  glue  residue 
and  an  embedded  splinter,  evidence  of  its 
past  mounting  around  a  wooden  support. 
This  print  is  displayed  at  the  library  each 
year  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  for  other  ma¬ 
jor  holidays. 

An  unusual  inscription  at  the  bottom 
left  of  the  Nixon  Library’s  engraving  said 
it  was  presented  by  Secretary  of  State  John 
Q.  Adams  to  Joshua  Prideaux.  Bold  cursive 
letters  read  “Presented  to/By/John  Quincy 
Adams/Sect  of  State.”  The  name  “The 
Honorable  Joshua  Prideaux”  was  written  in 
a  second  smaller  hand,  in  faint  ink,  below 
the  words  “Presented  to.” 

The  Prideaux  name  likely  refers  to  a  poli¬ 
tician  and  Maryland  presidential  elector  in 
1820,  according  to  Nixon  Library  cura¬ 
tor  Olivia  Anastasiadis,  interviews  with  the 
Wright  family,  and  research  by  docent  Jo 
Lyons.  The  inscription  shows  John  Quincy 
Adams  reaching  out  to  politicians  before 
the  hotly  contested  presidential  election  of 
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Left:  A  William  Stone  engraving  at  the  Kennedy  Presidential  Library  after  conservation  treatment.  Right: 
Marble  bust  of  William  J.  Stone;  modeled  1837,  carved  1842;  21  x  15  1/8  x  9  inches;  Corcoran  Gallery  of 


Art, Washington,  DC;  Gift  from  Mrs. William  J.  Stone;  83.5. 

1824,  which  was  resolved  in  the  House  or 


Representatives  on  February  9,  1825. 

Adams  also  presented  a  Stone  engraving 
to  Maryland  politician  Thomas  Emory,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  annotation  on  another  en¬ 
graving  in  private  hands.  Both  recipients 
were  members  of  the  Maryland  Executive 
Council  in  1 824.  Emory  was  also  elected  to 


To  learn  more  about 

•  The  Stone  engraving  itself 
and  the  original  printing,  go  to 
www.archives.gov/publications/ 
prologue/2003/faW. 

•  Viewing  and  printing  high-resolution  imag¬ 
es  of  the  original  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Stone  engraving,  go  to  www. archives. 
govlexhibitslchartersldeclaration.html. 

•  Conservation  treatment  of  the  original 
Declaration  and  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights,  go  to  www.archives.gov/publications/ 
prologue/2003/fall. 


the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1824 
and  later  was  a  Maryland  elector  in  the 
1828  presidential  election.  The  annotation 
on  the  engraving  presented  to  Emory  was 
handwritten  in  a  very  different  style,  possi¬ 
bly  by  the  recipient,  with  small  tight  print¬ 
ing  near  the  bottom  left  corner:  “Presented 
by  the  Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State  of 
the  U.S.  to  Thomas  Emory,  President  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  Md.  1 824.” 

Another  Stone  engraving,  previously  in 
the  collection  of  William  Coleman,  also 
bore  an  inscription  for  presentation  by  John 
Quincy  Adams  but  without  a  name  inserted. 
The  style  and  wording  of  this  incomplete  in¬ 
scription  closely  matches  that  on  the  Stone 
engraving  in  the  Nixon  Library. 

This  group  of  Stone  engravings  shows 
John  Quincy  Adams  politicking  for  the 


presidency  by  presenting  or  being  ready 
to  present  Stone  engravings  to  politicians 
beyond  those  authorized  explicitly  by  the 
May  26, 1 824,  joint  resolution  of  Congress: 
the  three  surviving  signers  John  Adams, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Charles  Carroll 
of  Carrollton;  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
(who  visited  Washington,  D.C.,  in  late 
1824);  the  President;  the  Vice  President; 
the  Supreme  Court;  the  President’s  House; 
departments  of  the  federal  government; 
governors  of  the  states  and  territories;  uni¬ 
versities;  and  a  few  others.  These  engrav¬ 
ings  authorized  for  distribution  were  not 
inscribed  but  were  accompanied  by  a  letter 
to  the  recipient. 

Adams’s  presentation  of  Stone  engrav¬ 
ings  to  Maryland  politicians  probably  re¬ 
flect  an  awareness  that  the  state’s  electoral 
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The  imprint  line  “W.J.  STONE  SC.WASHN”  can  be  seen  on  this  “Force”  print. 


votes  would  be  difficult  to  win,  as  most  of 
his  support  was  in  New  England.  In  1824, 
Maryland’s  electors  supported  Andrew 
Jackson  with  seven  votes,  while  Adams  gar¬ 
nered  only  three. 

Jackson  received  a  plurality  of  the  national 
electoral  votes,  but  not  the  majority  required 
by  the  Constitution.  The  election  then  went 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  where 
the  Maryland  delegation  supported  Adams 
with  five  votes  to  three  votes  for  Jackson. 
Adams  became  President  with  the  votes  of 
1 3  of  the  24  state  delegations  in  the  House. 

In  1828,  Maryland’s  electoral  votes 
split  six  for  Adams  to  five  for  Jackson,  but 
Jackson  won  the  majority  of  national  elec¬ 
toral  votes  to  become  President.  One  can 
only  speculate  if  the  Stone  engravings  that 
Adams  presented  to  influential  politicians 
such  as  Prideaux  and  Emory  had  any  impact 
on  the  presidential  electoral  vote  in  1824  or 
1828.  Prideaux  was  an  elector  in  1820  and 
Emory  in  1828.  While  Emory  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1824,  he 
did  not  take  his  seat  until  after  the  February 
1825  vote,  according  to  practice  of  that  era. 

The  Search  for  More  Engravings 
Becomes  a  Treasure  Hunt 

Excited  by  the  noteworthy  engraving  at 
the  Richard  Nixon  Presidential  Library, 
Archives  staff  contacted  all  the  presiden¬ 
tial  libraries  to  ask  if  they  might  have  a 
Stone  engraving.  Soon  the  Ronald  Reagan 
Presidential  Library  confirmed  that  it  had  a 
William  Stone  engraving  printed  on  parch¬ 
ment.  This  impression  had  no  inscription  on 
the  front  and  was  framed,  so  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  see  if  there  was  an  annotation  on  the 
reverse.  Esther  Snyder  gave  it  to  the  Ronald 
Reagan  Presidential  Foundation,  and  it  is 
exhibited  on  special  occasions  at  the  Reagan 
Library. 

Inquiry  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Library  re¬ 
vealed  a  Stone  engraving  given  to  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  early  in  his  term.  This 
folded  parchment  retained  dust  and  grime 


of  long  storage,  possibly  in  an  attic.  It  had 
cuts  and  punctures  with  old  repairs  and  was 
in  no  condition  to  display.  But  staff  saw  its 
significance  and  potential  for  exhibition 
for  special  events.  The  Kennedy  Library  ar¬ 
ranged  for  careful  conservation  treatment 
that  allowed  it  to  be  unveiled  and  put  on 
display  for  July  4,  2010. 

Still  more  Stone  engravings  have  recently 
come  to  light.  In  the  National  Archives  li¬ 
brary,  Jeffery  Hartley  located  four  volumes 
published  in  1848  with  a  Stone  engraving 
inserted  in  each.  They  were  from  a  series  of 
volumes  titled  American  Archives,  published 
by  Peter  Force,  a  colleague  and  friend  of 
William  Stone.  Their  collaboration  to  re¬ 
print  the  copperplate  resulted  in  many  new 
prints  on  paper,  often  called  Force  prints. 

After  making  his  mark  with  the  fac¬ 
simile  engraving  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  William  Stone  developed  a 
prosperous  business  printing  maps  for  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  as  the  young  country  ex¬ 
panded  westward.  His  maps  show  a  design 
sense  that  makes  them  handsome  as  well 
as  utilitarian.  He  owned  a  grand  house  and 
more  than  200  acres  of  land  above  the  north¬ 
ern  boundary  of  the  city  of  Washington. 
Stone  studied  with  sculptor  Hiram  Powers 
while  he  lived  in  Washington  for  a  few  years 
after  1834,  creating  portrait  busts  of  politi¬ 
cal  figures.  Around  this  time,  Powers  must 


have  sculpted  a  marble  bust  of  Stone.  The 
portrait  bust,  displayed  in  the  atrium  of  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  shows  him  as  a 
handsome  man  in  midlife. 

Like  William  Stone,  Force  became  a 
printer  in  Washington  after  having  learned 
the  trade  as  a  young  man  in  the  New  York 
City  area.  Force  was  engaged  in  politics  and 
was  a  strong  ally  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  as 
was  Stone. 

Force  had  employed  the  young  Stone  to 
make  prints  for  his  publications  such  as  A 
National  Calendar,  which  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  1820.  Work  for  Force’s  publications 
helped  Stone  pay  bills  and  support  his  fam¬ 
ily  while  he  undertook  the  lengthy  work  of 
engraving  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Force  collected  manuscripts  and  historical 
records  and  envisioned  publishing  a  vast  col¬ 
lection  of  transcribed  manuscripts  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  American  colonies.  He 
approached  Congress  to  get  official  authori¬ 
zation  and  sponsorship  to  publish  a  series  of 
volumes  called  American  Archives. 

In  1833  Congress  authorized  publish¬ 
ing  up  to  1,500  copies  of  the  series  under 
contract  to  the  Department  of  State.  Force 
knew  of  the  copperplate  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  his  friend  had  engraved, 
stored  unused  at  the  Department  of  State, 
and  planned  to  insert  folded  prints  of  the 
Declaration  into  the  publication.  After  the 
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project  was  authorized,  Force  arranged  for 
Stone  to  make  prints  from  the  copperplate. 

Meanwhile,  Force  was  elected  mayor  of 
Washington.  The  American  Archives ,  Fourth 
Series,  volume  1,  appeared  in  December 
1837  during  his  first  term  of  office.  In 
November  1839  he  approved  payment  of 
$1,524.74  by  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  William  Stone  for  printing  from  the 
Stone  copperplate.  The  reprinting  must  have 
been  completed  when  Force  authorized  the 
Treasury  to  pay  Stone  this  significant  sum 
of  money.  In  1 848,  the  Fifth  Series,  volume 
1,  was  published  with  the  Stone  engraving 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  insert¬ 
ed  into  the  text.  The  “Force”  printing  was 
on  a  translucent  tracing  paper.  Sometimes 
mistakenly  called  “rice  paper,”  it  was  a  ma¬ 
chine-made  Western  paper.  Each  print  was 
inserted  along  its  right  edge  into  the  binding 
and  neatly  folded  in.  The  print  had  a  new 
imprint  line  at  the  bottom  left  corner  that 
read  “W.J.  STONE  SC.  WASHN.” 

Stones  Copperplate  is  Transferred 
To  the  National  Archives  in  the  1950s 

Some  people  thought  that  the  changed 
imprint  and  its  different  appearance  on 
slick  paper  meant  that  the  Force  print  was 
a  completely  new  one.  Others  said  that  the 
Force  facsimile  was  a  lithograph  because 
the  copperplate  would  be  too  worn  to  pull 
hundreds  of  impressions.  The  copperplate  at 
the  National  Archives,  however,  shows  the 
imprint  “W.J.  STONE  SC.  WASHN.”  in  the 
correct  corner  of  the  copperplate  (at  bot¬ 
tom  right,  as  the  engraved  copper  is  a  mir¬ 
ror  image  of  the  print  itself).  The  simplest 
explanation  was  that  the  original  imprint 
line  on  the  1823  engraved  plate  had  been 
removed  by  burnishing,  leaving  tool  marks 
on  the  reverse,  as  experts  from  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  verified  in  their 
1951  examination.  The  new  imprint  line 
was  added  near  the  plate’s  bottom  corner 
and  is  precisely  the  imprint  line  seen  on  the 
Peter  Force  printing. 


The  number  of  impressions  printed  was 
large,  a  few  thousand.  But  the  publication 
did  not  sell  as  many  copies  as  hoped.  In  1 853 
Secretary  of  State  William  Learned  Marcy 
abruptly  canceled  the  State  Department 
contract  to  publish  the  remaining  series  of 
American  Archives,  with  only  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Series  printed.  The  State  Department 
distributed  many  copies  to  the  libraries  of 
embassies  and  government  agencies  as  an 
official  government  document.  American 
Archives  volumes  in  the  National  Archives 
library  have  bookplates  or  library  stamps  in¬ 
dicating  that  they  had  been  in  government 
libraries  for  the  U.S.  Embassy  of  Chile,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  War 
Department. 

In  the  mid-20th  century,  some  of  these 
volumes  were  deemed  surplus  (one  volume 
is  stamped  “DISCARD”)  and  made  available 
to  other  government  libraries.  Several  vol¬ 
umes  were  readily  accepted  at  the  National 
Archives.  Two  American  Archives  volumes 
retained  their  original  1848  gold-tooled 
quarter-leather  brown  binding  with  red  and 
brown  marbled  paper  on  the  covers  and  end¬ 
papers.  A  third  volume  is  recased  with  mod¬ 
ern  buckram-covered  boards,  but  it  retains 
the  1 848  original  marbled  paper  flyleaves  and 
the  intact  text  block. 

The  fourth  volume  is  in  an  original  bind¬ 
ing,  but  from  some  time  later,  around  1900. 
In  this  volume,  the  print  was  inserted  so  it 
unfolds  down  from  the  text,  while  in  the 
earlier  binding,  the  prints  unfold  upwards. 
This  later  binding  suggests  that  unbound 
printed  text  may  have  been  stored,  as  well 
as  extra  impressions  of  the  Stone  engraving, 
and  bound  later  as  needed  for  distribution. 

American  Archives  was  an  ambitious  ven¬ 
ture.  Not  all  the  impressions  of  the  Force 
printing  were  ultimately  used,  and  some 
were  never  folded.  John  Sherwood,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Washington  Star,  covered 
the  1970  liquidation  of  W.  FI.  Lowdermilk 
antiquarian  book  store  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  store  book  labels  described  its 


stock  as  “Second-Hand  Books/Government 
Publications.” 

The  store  inventory  in  1970  still  included 
treasures  like  albumen  photographs  from 
19th-century  Western  expeditionary  surveys 
that  were  bought  by  libraries  such  as  Duke 
University  Library.  Sherwood  noticed  a  group 
of  never-folded  Force  prints  for  sale.  Advised 
by  an  archivist  to  buy  some,  he  was  able  to 
afford  only  one.  From  time  to  time,  other  un¬ 
folded  impressions  are  offered  for  sale. 

William  Stone’s  relationship  with  Peter 
Force  was  more  than  a  business  arrange¬ 
ment.  In  1841  Stone  and  Force  were  found¬ 
ing  members,  with  John  Q.  Adams,  Daniel 
Webster,  and  12  others,  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Science, 
which  was  subsumed  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  When  Stone  died  in  1865,  Peter 
Force  was  a  pallbearer.  Stone  was  buried  in 
Rock  Creek  cemetery  after  a  well-attended 
funeral  at  St.  John’s  Church  on  Lafayette 
Square.  Force  sold  his  significant  manuscript 
collection  to  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
1867,  the  year  before  his  own  death.  Force 
was  also  buried  in  Rock  Creek  cemetery  with 
an  unusual  memorial  that  features  a  carving 
of  a  shelf  of  American  Archives  volumes. 

Visitors  to  the  National  Archives  Building 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  can  see  a  framed  1823 
Stone  engraving  on  parchment  on  display, 
lent  courtesy  of  David  Rubenstein,  next 
to  Stone’s  copperplate,  and  a  1976  print 
also  made  from  it  in  the  National  Archives 
Experience  exhibition.  Q 
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The  War  of  1812: 
Stoking  the  Fires 

The  Impressment  of  Seaman  Charles  Davis  by  the  U.S.  Navy 

By  John  P.  Deeben 

On  the  night  of  November  12,  1811,  the  36-gun  British  frigate  HMS  Havannah 
lay  anchored  at  Spithead,  a  sheltered  strait  near  the  naval  harbors  of  Portsmouth 
and  Gosport  in  Hampshire,  England.  Spithead  served  as  one  of  the  principal  bases 
for  the  Royal  Navy  along  the  English  Channel,  and  the  Havannah ,  as  a  member  of 
the  Channel  Fleet,  regularly  patrolled  the  area,  watching  for  French  vessels  from  Brest 
or  Le  Havre  attempting  to  infiltrate  coastal  waters. 

In  the  darkness,  the  deck  watch  suddenly  heard  splashing  sounds  and  spotted  a 
figure  in  the  water  swimming  frantically  toward  them.  Dropping  a  longboat  from  the 
gunwales,  crewmen  pulled  aboard  what  they  initially  thought  was  an  American  de¬ 
serter  from  the  nearby  frigate  USS  Constitution ,  which  had  recently  put  into  Spithead 
for  a  courtesy  call  or  to  take  on  supplies.  Instead,  the  drenched  man  identified  himself 
as  Irish  seaman  Charles  Davis;  he  claimed  to  have  just  escaped  from  forced  servitude 
in  the  United  States  Navy. 

Davis  subsequently  recounted  his  ordeal  to  Capt.  Robert  Hall  of  the  HMS  Royal 
William ,  who  communicated  the  incident  to  Adm.  Sir  Roger  Curtis,  command¬ 
er-in-chief  of  the  naval  station  at  Portsmouth.  In  his  report,  Hall  reiterated  the 


British  officers  inspect  a  group  of  American  sailors  for  impressment  into  the  British  navy,  ca.  1 8 1 0,  in  a 
drawing  by  Howard  Pyle. The  practice  angered  Americans  and  was  one  cause  of  the  War  of  1812.  But 
American  naval  officers  engaged  in  the  same  practice  against  British  sailors. 
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Capt.  Robert  Hall  of  the  HMS  Royal  William  recorded  the  testimony 
of  British  sailor  Charles  Davis  in  November  181 1  .after  Davis  escaped 
impressment  on  board  the  USS  Constitution.  Hall  recounted  the  inci¬ 
dent  in  his  report  to  Adm.Sir  Roger  Curtis,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
naval  station  at  Portsmouth. 

pivotal  assertion  that  Davis  “never  was  in  America  before 
...  he  has  been  detained  by  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Constitution.  ”  It  appeared  to  be  a  clear  case  of  foreign 
impressment;  however,  there  is  little  evidence  to  suggest 
anything  further  came  of  the  incident  in  diplomatic  circles, 
even  though  procedures  were  in  place  at  that  time  to  lodge  a 
formal  complaint  with  the  United  States  government.  (Since 
1796,  an  American  agent  had  been  stationed  in  London 
to  investigate  impressment  issues  and  secure  the  release  of 
American  victims).  But  for  the  fact  that  a  copy  of  Hall’s  re¬ 
port  eventually  found  its  way  into  the  general  records  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department — along  with  a  few  other  documents 
about  impressed  seamen  of  British  origin — the  ordeal  of 
Charles  Davis  might  have  faded  into  history. 

The  impressment  or  forcible  seizure  of  American  seamen 
by  the  British  Royal  Navy  in  the  late  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries  has  traditionally  been  viewed  as  a  primary  cause 
of  the  War  of  1812.  Americans  at  that  time  regarded  im¬ 
pressment  as  a  deliberate  and  dastardly  act  perpetrated  by 
a  foreign  power  against  innocent  men.  Although  modern 
scholars  now  question  the  true  extent  and  impact  of  the 
practice  as  a  precursor  to  war — between  1789  and  1815, 
the  British  impressed  fewer  than  10,000  Americans  out 
of  a  total  population  of  3.9  to  7.2  million — impressment 
nonetheless  stoked  popular  outrage,  provoking  Congress 
into  legislative  action  and  raising  diplomatic  tensions  with 
Britain.  The  experience  of  Charles  Davis,  however,  illumi¬ 
nates  a  lesser  known  aspect  about  American  culpability  in 
the  whole  impressment  issue.  To  a  certain  extent  (and  appar- 
endy  not  widely  admitted  by  American  officials),  the  United 
States  reciprocated  impressment  against  the  British,  seizing 
unsuspecting  seamen  to  serve  aboard  American  warships. 

A  BRITISH  MARITIME  TRADITION 
COLLIDES  With  AMERICAN  IDEALS 

Impressment  constituted  a  longstanding  maritime  tra¬ 
dition  in  Great  Britain,  a  prerogative  held  by  the  Crown 
following  centuries  of  development  (reported  instances  of 
impressment  occurred  as  early  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
followed  by  extensive  usage  from  the  Elizabethan  era  to  the 
Commonwealth  years  under  Oliver  Cromwell).  As  Britain 
evolved  into  a  strong  seafaring  nation,  the  Royal  Navy 


gradually  viewed  impressment  as  a  legitimate  method  of  re¬ 
cruitment.  When  necessary,  naval  authorities  orchestrated 
press  gangs  in  British  ports  under  the  guise  of  the  “impress 
service.”  Headed  by  a  naval  recruiting  officer,  the  service 
hired  local  ruffians  to  comb  the  surrounding  countryside 
for  suitable  recruits  in  exchange  for  traveling  expenses  and 
a  fee  for  each  conscript.  Ostensibly,  the  gangs  only  targeted 
British  subjects,  including  Royal  Navy  deserters  and  inhab¬ 
itants  of  coastal  areas  who  excelled  in  such  necessary  sea¬ 
faring  skills  as  rope  and  sail  making,  navigation,  and  ship 
carpentry.  By  the  1 8th  century,  Britain  came  to  regard  im¬ 
pressment  as  a  maritime  right  and  extended  the  practice  to 
boarding  neutral  merchant  ships  in  local  waters  and  at  sea. 

In  the  1790s,  impressment  became  even  more  important 
as  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Britain  and  France  in  the 
wake  of  the  French  Revolution  spawned  a  dire  need  for  a 
much  larger  navy.  Between  1793  and  1812,  Parliament  in¬ 
creased  the  size  of  the  Royal  Navy  from  135  to  584  ships  and 
expanded  personnel  from  36,000  to  114,000  seamen.  By 
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contrast,  manpower  in  the  British  merchant 
marine  in  1792  already  stood  at  1 18,000,  re¬ 
flecting  a  noticeable  preferment  for  civilian 
over  military  service.  The  Royal  Navy  had  a 
venerable  and  notorious  reputation  for  long 
voyages,  harsh  discipline,  and  poor  com¬ 
pensation — sailors’  wages  were  often  with¬ 
held  for  at  least  six  months  to  discourage 
desertions — which  paled  in  comparison  to 
the  more  humane  conditions  in  the  civilian 
merchant  fleet  (where  everyone’s  well-being 
hinged  upon  the  success  and  profitability  of 
each  voyage).  In  response  to  the  recruiting 
disparity,  impressment  became  a  vital  tool. 

The  practice,  however,  immediately 
drew  Britain  into  ideological  conflict  with 
the  recently  established  government  of  the 
United  States.  Tempered  by  generations  of 
local  self  rule  and  individual  freedoms — re¬ 
flected  emphatically  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  recent  cathartic  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the 
resulting  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights — 
the  United  States  strenuously  disavowed 
impressment  as  an  international  right.  The 
whole  nature  and  purpose  of  press  gangs 
represented  an  affront  to  human  rights  and 
national  sovereignty;  the  act  of  forcing  indi¬ 
viduals  to  serve  a  foreign  power  against  their 
will  was  an  “arbitrary  deprivation”  of  person¬ 
al  liberty  devoid  of  the  due  process  of  law. 

This  perceived  flouting  of  freedom  on 
the  part  of  the  British  also  clashed  directly 
with  America’s  emerging  attitude  regard¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  the  high  seas. 
International  maritime  law  at  that  time  lim¬ 
ited  the  extent  of  national  sovereignty  to  a 
country’s  warships  and  territorial  waters, 
which  often  left  civilian  fleets  vulnerable  on 
the  open  seas.  The  sanctity  and  authority  of 
a  nation’s  flag  did  not  necessarily  exempt  its 
merchantmen  from  aggression  by  belligerents 
engaged  in  the  established  rules  of  warfare, 
which  allowed  enemy  goods,  contraband, 
and  personnel  to  be  seized  wherever  they 
might  be  found.  Nations  at  war  thus  asserted 
the  right  to  stop  and  search  neutral  ships  as 


a  matter  of  course.  Britain  aggressively  pur¬ 
sued  such  a  policy  as  it  waged  open  warfare 
at  sea  with  France  in  the  1790s,  invoking  the 
right  of  impressment  in  the  process. 

Conversely,  the  United  States,  attempting 
to  assert  itself  as  an  emerging  naval  power, 
not  only  championed  the  right  of  neutrals  to 
engage  in  free  trade  with  belligerents  at  war 
but  also  believed  that  neutrality  protected  all 
persons  sailing  under  a  sovereign  flag  regard¬ 
less  of  national  origin.  As  Secretary  of  State 
James  Madison  observed  in  1804  to  James 
Monroe,  who  was  then  serving  as  U.S.  min¬ 
ister  to  Great  Britain,  “We  consider  a  neu¬ 
tral  flag  on  the  high  seas  as  a  safeguard  to 
those  sailing  under  it.  .  .  .  [N]owhere  will 
she  [Great  Britain]  find  an  exception  to  this 
freedom  of  the  seas,  and  of  neutral  ships, 
which  justifies  the  taking  away  of  any  per¬ 
son  not  an  enemy  in  military  service,  found 
on  board  a  neutral  vessel.”  The  right  of  visi¬ 
tation  and  search,  Americans  maintained, 
should  allow  for  a  cursory  examination  of  a 
vessel’s  papers  or  manifest  but  preclude  the 
seizure  of  neutral  civilians. 

U.S.  opposition  to  impressment  increased 
dramatically  as  Britain’s  growing  need  for 
able-bodied  sailors  quickly  exposed  the  ap¬ 
parent  vulnerability  of  American  seamen. 
Even  though  they  disavowed  any  desire  to 
impress  U.S.  citizens,  the  British  openly 
claimed  the  right  to  take  British  deserters 
from  American  ships.  (Quite  often,  British 
seamen  composed  35  to  40  percent  of  U.S. 
naval  crews  in  the  early  1 9th  century,  enticed 
to  serve  by  better  pay  and  working  condi¬ 
tions).  Obvious  similarities  in  culture  and 
language  complicated  efforts  to  distinguish 
between  American  and  British-born  sea¬ 
men  as  well,  leading  to  frequent  instances  of 
wrongful  impressment.  Acknowledging  the 
problem  in  1792,  Secretary  of  State  Thomas 
Jefferson  observed,  “The  practice  in  Great 
Britain  of  impressing  seamen  whenever  war 
is  apprehended  will  fall  more  heavily  on  ours, 
than  on  those  of  any  other  foreign  nation,  on 
account  of  the  sameness  of  language.” 


On  May  28,  1796,  Congress  finally 
passed  legislation  (1  Stat.  477)  to  counteract 
the  impressment  threat.  Intended  to  identify 
and  repatriate  American  victims,  the  act  au¬ 
thorized  the  government  to  appoint  agents 
to  investigate  impressment  incidents  and 
pursue  legal  means  to  obtain  the  release  of 
the  seamen.  Masters  of  American  ships  at  sea 
had  to  report  incidents  of  impressment  to  the 
customs  agent  at  the  nearest  American  port, 
or  to  lodge  a  “protest”  with  the  U.S.  consul¬ 
ate  if  an  impressment  took  place  in  a  foreign 
port.  An  act  of  March  2,  1799  (1  Stat.  731), 
also  required  the  submission  of  annual  re¬ 
ports  to  Congress  regarding  impressment  ac¬ 
tivity.  In  the  midst  of  this  official  American 
reaction  against  the  perceived  horrors  and 
injustice  of  impressment,  however,  similar 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Navy  ap¬ 
parently  occurred  with  little  notice  or  com¬ 
ment.  The  effort  to  document  American 
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Opposite: The  opening  page  of  Charles  Davis’s  deposition  on  November  16,  181 1,  after  his  escape  from  the 
USS  Constitution.  Above  left:  Capt.  Isaac  Hull,  famed  master  of  the  USS  Constitution,  engaged  in  impressment  of 
British  sailors,  as  did  many  other  American  officers.  Above  right  The  USS  Constitution  defeats  HMS  Guerriere, 
August  19,  1812. 


impressment  cases  ironically  allowed  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  against  Charles  Davis 
and  other  British  seamen  eventually  to  come 
to  light  as  well. 

TURNING  the  tables: 
the  ORDEAL  of 
CHARLES  DAVIS 

Charles  Davis  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary’s  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  about  1786.  In 
1795,  at  the  age  of  nine,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  Dublin  mariner  named  Edward  Murphy, 
the  master  of  a  merchant  vessel  called  the 
Valentine.  Murphy  taught  the  young  lad  the 
basic  aspects  of  the  seafaring  trade  for  two 
years  and  then  sent  Davis  to  sea  on  several 
merchant  vessels  for  practical  experience. 
One  voyage  even  drew  Davis  into  the  nefari¬ 
ous  world  of  the  Atlantic  slave  trade,  when 
he  sailed  on  the  slave  ship  Princess  Amelia 


from  Liverpool  to  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
then  to  Santo  Domingo  and  Grenada  in 
the  West  Indies.  While  docked  at  the  port 
of  Antigua  with  the  merchant  brig  Ann  in 
February  1807,  Davis  experienced  impress¬ 
ment  for  the  first  time  when  he  was  abducted 
by  the  HMS  St.  Lucia.  That  ordeal  ended  af¬ 
ter  two  French  privateers  captured  the  British 
schooner.  Davis  finally  returned  to  Liverpool 
in  August  1807,  where  he  worked  in  the 
dockyards  as  a  rigger  for  about  three  years. 

On  August  5,  1810,  Davis  went  back  to 
sea  on  the  merchant  ship  Margaret  for  what 
would  prove  to  be  his  final  civilian  voyage. 
The  Margaret  brought  Davis  to  America 
(contrary  to  his  claim  in  the  Hall  report) 
for  the  first  time  on  October  2,  landing  at 
the  port  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
After  four  days  aboard  ship,  Davis  and  three 
shipmates  went  ashore  to  a  local  tavern. 
By  his  own  admission,  Davis  imbibed  too 


much  and  could  not  recall  what  happened 
next,  except  that  “on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  he  found  himself  on  board  the  American 
United  States  sloop  of  war  Wasp  ...  he  does 
not  know  by  what  means  he  was  put  on 
board  her.”  Davis  immediately  applied  to 
First  Lieutenant  Ingles  of  the  Wasp  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Margaret,  pointing  out  that  he 
was  British  rather  than  an  American  citizen. 
Ingles  bluntly  refused,  stating  that  he  would 
see  Davis  “drowned  first,  ‘for  the  English 
keep  the  Americans  and  I  will  keep  you.’” 

Thus  began  13  months  of  forced  labor 
in  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  Wasp  cruised  for  a 
time  along  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  during  which  Ingles  put  Davis 
in  irons  on  several  occasions  for  refusing  to 
work  and  threatening  to  jump  ship  at  the 
first  opportunity.  He  finally  succeeded  in 
slipping  his  chains  one  night  after  the  Wasp 
returned  to  Charleston  harbor.  Swimming  to 
shore,  Davis  walked  124  miles  to  Savannah 
where,  unfortunately,  another  Charleston 
tavern  keeper  recognized  him  (his  desertion 
had  been  well  publicized  by  the  captain  of 
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“ Commences  with  fresh  breezes  and  clear  weather.  At  Sunset  Mustered  the  Crew  at  Quarters. 
1/2  past  8  p.m.  an  Officer  came  alongsidefrom  the  Havannah frigate  and  said  they  had  taken 
up  a  Man  which  had  swam  from  the  Constitution.  It  proved  to  be  Thomas  Holland a  seaman ” 


the  Wasp)  and  caused  Davis  to  be  arrested. 
After  Davis  returned  to  the  Wasp,  the  cap¬ 
tain  placed  him  in  double  irons  for  72  days. 
For  attempting  to  desert,  Davis  was  also 
court-martialed  and  sentenced  to  78  lashes 
with  a  cat-o-nine  tails,  with  the  punishment 
to  be  administered  on  board  the  USS  John 
Adams  in  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia. 

Around  the  time  of  his  trial  and  punish¬ 
ment  (Davis  never  explained  the  exact  time 
frame  of  the  disciplinary  action),  the  USS 
Constitution  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  in 
July  1811  to  seek  a  draft  of  new  men  for  her 
crew.  Capt.  Isaac  Hull  of  the  Constitution 
boarded  the  John  Adams  twice  to  requisition 
crewmembers  while  Davis  was  still  on  board. 
At  first,  Hull  rejected  Davis  because  of  his 
nationality,  which  suggested  there  was  indeed 
some  validity  to  the  latter’s  claim  of  being  held 
illicitly  on  the  naval  ship.  After  returning  for 
a  second  look,  however,  Hull  decided  to  take 
Davis,  reportedly  commenting:  “I  do  not  care 
a  damn  let  you  be  English  or  what  you  will.  I 
will  run  the  risk  of  taking  you.”  With  Captain 
Hull’s  pronouncement,  Charles  Davis  board¬ 
ed  the  Constitution  on  July  27  and  began  the 
voyage  that  finally  ended  with  his  dramatic 
escape  at  Spithead  on  November  12,  1811. 

CLUES  REVEALED  about 
U.S.  IMPRESSMENT 
ACTIVITIES 

Limited  information  about  British  victims 
makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  full  scope  of 
impressments  perpetrated  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 
As  one  of  the  more  detailed  surviving  cases, 
however,  the  ordeal  of  Charles  Davis  certainly 
suggests  a  few  generalities  about  the  nature  of 
American  impressment  activities.  First,  Davis’s 
experience  indicates  that  some  well-known 


American  naval  commanders  willingly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  practice,  in  particular  Isaac  Hull, 
who  later  helmed  the  Constitution  to  its  fa¬ 
mous  victory  against  HMS  Guerriere  during 
the  War  of  1812.  Hull’s  actions  mirrored  an 
earlier  incident  involving  another  rising  naval 
officer,  William  Bainbridge.  As  the  young  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  civilian  merchant  vessel  in  1796 — 
two  years  prior  to  his  appointment  as  a  Navy 
lieutenant — Bainbridge  retaliated  against 
the  impressment  of  one  of  his  crewmem¬ 
bers  by  the  HMS  Indefatigable  by  seizing  an 
English  sailor  from  the  next  merchant  vessel 
he  came  upon  in  open  waters.  This  episode, 
enhanced  even  more  when  Bainbridge  openly 
announced  his  intentions  to  the  English  sea 
captain,  cemented  his  later  naval  reputation. 

Second,  American  complicity  in  press  gang 
activity  appeared  to  be  widespread,  rivaling 
some  of  the  State  Department’s  myriad  evi¬ 
dence  about  American  victims.  Davis  alluded 
to  the  existence  of  many  other  British  victims 
in  his  own  testimony  to  Admiralty  officials, 
asserting  “there  are  about  60  or  70  H.B.M. 
[His  Britannic  Majesty’s]  subjects  now  on 
board  the  said  ship  Constitution  ...  he  does 
not  know  their  names  but  he  believes  they 
would  come  forward  and  own  themselves 
as  such  subjects  if  any  officer  was  to  claim 
them.”  Davis  noted  in  particular  that  numer¬ 
ous  “forecastle  men  have  told  him  they  were 
Englishmen,”  many  of  whom  “expressed  .  .  . 
a  desire  to  get  away  from  the  Constitution .” 
Another  British  seaman,  William  Bowman, 
who  was  pressed  into  the  U.S.  Navy  in  New 
York  on  or  about  June  4,  1811,  likewise  re¬ 
ported  “there  were  a  great  many  English  on 
board”  the  USS  Hornet,  “several  of  whom 
would  be  glad  to  quit  her.” 

British  sailors  also  apparently  faced  treat¬ 
ment  of  equal  brutality  at  the  hands  of  the 


Americans,  despite  the  prevailing  perception 
of  better  conditions  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Davis 
aptly  illustrated  several  methods  of  harsh 
punishment  in  his  own  story,  including 
placement  in  irons  for  long  periods  of  time 
for  resisting  authority  and  lashings  with  a 
cat-o-nine  tails  for  attempting  desertion. 
Similarly,  Bowman,  after  being  taken  aboard 
the  Hornet,  faced  the  threat  of  undetermined 
punishment  for  contacting  his  wife  after 
the  American  warship  arrived  at  Cowes,  an 
English  seaport  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  near 
the  port  of  Southampton.  When  Elizabeth 
Elinor  Bowman  came  to  the  Hornet  to  see 
her  husband,  the  American  officers  treated 
her  with  equal  roughness.  At  first,  they  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  Elizabeth  on  board  and  then 
only  granted  her  a  half-hour  visit.  Afterward, 
the  officers  denied  Elizabeth  permission  to 
leave  and  detained  her  for  several  days. 

The  manner  in  which  Davis  wound  up  in 
American  custody  suggests  the  U.S.  Navy 
also  engaged  in  the  tactic  of  “shanghaiing” 
potential  victims  for  compulsory  service  at 
sea.  Although  the  term  itself  became  more 
commonly  associated  with  later  maritime 
kidnappings  along  the  California  coast  in 
the  1850s,  this  allegedly  popular  method 
of  impressment  involved  snatching  inca¬ 
pacitated  victims  from  dives  and  hostels  in 

□  To  learn  more  about 

•  Military  service  records  from 
the  War  of  1812,  go  to  www. 
archives.gov/research/military/ 
war-of-1812/ 

•  A  “duel  of  ships”  during  the  War  of  1812, 
go  to  iviuw.  archives.gov/publications/prologue/ 
2007/spring/. 

•  Getting  copies  of  your  or  an  ancestor’s  mili¬ 
tary  records,  go  to  www.archives.gov/veterans/ 
military -service-records/ 
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The  experience  of  Charles  Davis — filled 
with  details  of  questionable  motives,  tac¬ 
tics,  and  treatment — highlighted  American 
culpability  as  an  equally  ruthless  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  whole  issue  of  naval  impress¬ 
ment.  Although  the  United  States  took  a 
decidedly  high-minded  stance  against  the 
maritime  practice,  insisting  on  the  demo¬ 
cratic  rights  of  seamen  and  sovereign  ves¬ 
sels  of  all  nationalities  on  the  high  seas — an 
ideal  that  eventually  drew  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  into  a  second  war  with  Great  Britain 


in  1812 — evidence  of  duplicitous  behavior 
on  the  part  of  the  American  naval  establish¬ 
ment  certainly  existed.  In  the  end,  impress¬ 
ment  proved  to  be  a  commonly  accepted 
practice,  perhaps  even  a  necessary  evil, 
among  maritime  powers  in  an  age  of  rou¬ 
tine  warfare  on  the  high  seas.  The  ordeal  of 
Charles  Davis  simply  highlighted  the  other 
side  of  a  turbulent  issue  in  America’s  seafar¬ 
ing  history,  revealing  useful  insights  about 
ordinary  seamen  living  through  extraordi¬ 
nary  times.  a 
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local  seaports  (especially  after  they  had  been 
deliberately  drugged  or  intoxicated).  After 
getting  drunk  at  a  Charleston  tavern  on  the 
night  of  October  6,  1811,  and  unable  to 
explain  how  he  later  found  himself  aboard 
the  USS  Wasp,  Davis  subsequently  learned 
that  Thomas  Holland,  the  proprietor  of  the 
tavern,  had  in  fact  delivered  him  to  the  crew 
of  the  Wasp  soon  after  Davis  passed  out.  For 
unknown  reasons,  Holland  gave  his  own 
name  to  the  crew  when  he  presented  his 
“recruit,”  causing  Davis  to  serve  under  the 
alias  “Thomas  Holland”  during  his  entire 
time  with  the  U.S.  Navy.  While  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  determine  if  Davis  was  intention¬ 
ally  drugged,  his  account  still  intimates  the 
possibility  of  collusion  between  the  tavern 
keeper  and  American  naval  personnel  and 
likewise  demonstrates  that  some  U.S.  of¬ 
ficers  willingly  took  advantage  of  impaired 
sailors  to  bolster  their  crews. 

A  final  aspect  of  the  Davis  case  suggests  a 
similarity  between  British  and  American  ef¬ 
forts  to  document  impressment  incidents 
against  each  other.  In  a  manner  comparable 
to  the  U.S.  State  Department’s  instructions  to 
compile  lists  and  depositions  about  American 
victims,  the  British  Board  of  Admiralty — the 
supervisory  authority  over  the  Royal  Navy 
in  the  early  19th  century — made  systematic 
attempts  to  solicit  firsthand  evidence  and  of¬ 
ficial  correspondence  regarding  the  impress¬ 
ment  of  British  sailors.  Davis’s  detailed  tes¬ 
timony  and  accompanying  letters  between 
Adm.  Sir  Roger  Curtis  and  John  Wilson 
Croker,  first  secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  dem¬ 
onstrated  a  methodical  effort  to  implement 
directives  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  and  obtain  timely  information 
from  British  sailors  who  escaped  American 
warships.  Curtis  even  acquired  evidence 
about  the  condition  of  William  Bowman 
(readily  supplied  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth)  while 
the  latter  was  still  detained  aboard  the  USS 
Hornet  in  January  1812. 


Very  few  general  studies  about  the  history  of  im¬ 
pressment  have  been  produced  in  scholarly  circles, 
the  most  useful  being  a  1 960  reprint  of  a  1 925  disser¬ 
tation  by  James  Fulton  Zimmerman,  Impressment  of 
American  Seamen  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1925),  which  gives  the  figure  of  fewer  than 
10,000  Americans  being  impressed.  A  few  general 
histories  of  the  War  of  1812  also  touch  on  the 
subject,  including  Bradford  Perkins,  Prologue  to 
War:  England  and  the  United  States,  1805-1812 
(Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1968); 
Reginald  Horsman,  The  Causes  of  the  War  of  1812 
(Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press, 
1962);  and  Donald  R.  Hickey,  The  War  of  1812: 
A  Forgotten  Conflict  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois 
Press,  1989).  Hickey  has  also  dealt  more  recently 
with  disputed  facts  and  misconceptions  about  im¬ 
pressment  and  other  issues  in  Don’t  Give  Up  the 
Ship!  Myths  of  the  War  of  1812  (Urbana:  University 
of  Illinois  Press,  2006).  The  episode  about  William 
Bainbridge’s  impressment  activities  is  recounted  in 
Joseph  Wheelan,  Jefferson's  War:  America’s  First  War 
on  Terror,  1801-1805  (New  York:  Carroll  &  Graf 
Publishers,  2003). 

'I he  Charles  Davis  impressment  deposition,  dat¬ 
ed  November  15,  181 1,  is  reproduced  in  National 
Archives  Microfilm  Publication  Ml 839,  Lists  and 
Miscellaneous  Papers  Relating  to  Impressed  Seamen, 
1796-1814.  This  publication  also  includes  related 
correspondence  of  the  British  officials  who  investi¬ 
gated  the  Davis  case,  including  letters  from  Capt. 
Robert  Hall,  HMS  Royal  William,  to  Adm.  Sir 
Roger  Curtis,  commander-in-chief,  Portsmouth, 
dated  November  13,  1811,  and  Curtis  to  John 
Wilson  Croker,  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
dated  January  25,  November  16,  and  December 
20,  181 1.  Also  quoted  is  a  related  deposition  from 
Elizabeth  Elinor  Bowman,  wife  of  impressed  sea¬ 
man  William  Bowman,  dated  January  25,  1812. 
These  records  are  all  part  of  the  subgroup  “Records 
Relating  to  Impressed  Seamen,  1793-1815,” 


in  Record  Group  59,  General  Records  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

References  to  U.S.  legislation  about  im¬ 
pressed  seamen  include  “An  Act  for  the  Relief 
and  Protection  of  American  Seamen,”  April 
28,  1796,  U.S.  Statutes  at  Large,  4th  Congress, 

1 :  477;  and  “An  Act  to  Revive  and  Continue  in 
Force  Certain  Parts  of  the  ‘Act  for  the  Relief  and 
Protection  of  American  Seamen,’  and  to  Amend 
the  Same,”  March  2,  1799,  U.S.  Statutes  at  Large, 

4th  Congress,  1:  731.  Quotations  from  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  James  Madison  regarding  the  nega¬ 
tive  impact  of  impressment  on  American  citizens 
and  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  the  high  seas  are 
from  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  1: 

131  (Thomas  Jefferson  to  George  Washington, 
February  7,  1792)  and  2:  730  (James  Madison  to 
James  Monroe,  January  5,  1804). 

The  author  has  previously  researched  aspects  of 
impressment  and  available  records  at  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Administration  (NARA). 
This  research,  including  an  assessment  of  the 
Charles  Davis  case,  appeared  in  the  published  arti¬ 
cles,  “The  Flipside  of  Impressment:  British  Seamen 
Taken  by  the  U.S.  Navy  Prior  to  the  War  of  1812,” 

The  Journal  of  the  War  of  1812  10  (Spring  2006): 
10-16,  and  “Taken  on  the  High  Seas:  American 
Seamen  Impressment  Records  at  the  National 
Archives,  1789-1815,”  New  England  Ancestors  7:4 
(Fall  2006):  17-22. 
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“It's  my  Baby!" 


FDR  Takes  a  Deep  Interest 
in  the  Young  National  Archives 


In  September  1934 \  a  few  months  afier  he 
signed  legislation  creating  the  National 
Archives ,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
decided  it  was  time  to  appoint  someone  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  new  agency.  So  he  summoned  to  the 
White  House  a  North  Carolina  educator  named 
R.D.  W.  Connor  and  offered  him  the  job  of  first  Archivist 
of  the  United  States. 

As  Connor  recalls  in  the  article  here,  Roosevelt  displayed  his 
deep  interest  in  things  archival  with  a  lecture  on  the  agency’s 
importance  and  a  pledge  of  his  continued  support  and  interest. 
“ You  know,  ”  Connor  recalls  him  saying,  “It’s  my  baby!” 

Roosevelt  later  chose  a  small  parcel  of  trees  and  grass  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  side  of  the  Archives  for  any  monument  to  him.  He  made  it  clear  in 
a  letter  to  Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter.  “If  they  are  to  put  up 
any  memorial  to  me,  I  should  like  it  to  be  placed  in  the  center  of  that  green 
plot  in  front  of  the  Archives  Building.  I  should  like  it  to  consist  of  a  block 
about  the  size  [of  this  desk].  ”  The  block  of  granite  is  where  he  directed.  It 
says  only  “In  memory  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  1882-1945.  ” 

Throughout  his  presidency,  Roosevelt  displayed  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the 
National  Archives  and  proper  recordkeeping.  He  often  involved  himself  in  the 
organization  and  staffing  of  the  new  agency.  Seventy-five  years  ago  this  sum¬ 
mer — three  years  after  his  appointment  of  Connor —  the  President  made  good 
on  a  promise  to  visit  and  tour  the  Archives;  it  was  his  first  visit  and  only  tour 
of  the  building  and  agency  that  he  nurtured  during  its  early  years. 

This  is  an  account  by  Connor  of  those  events,  reprinted  from  the  October  1949 
issue  of  The  American  Archivist,  published  by  the  Society  of  American  Archivists. 


VISITS 


THE  NATIONAL  ARCHIVES1 

by  R.D.W.  Connor 


Above:  R.D.W.  Connor,  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  served  as  the  first  Archivist  of  the  United  States  at  the  request  of 
President  Roosevelt  starting  in  October  1934.  In  June  1937  he  escorted  the  president  on  a  tour  of  the  Archives’  offices  and  facilities.  Be/ow:  The 
FDR  Memorial  in  front  of  the  National  Archives  Building.  Roosevelt  stated  that  only  a  simple  monument  might  be  erected  to  his  memory,  a  block 


President  Roosevelt’s  visit  to  the  National  Archives 
Building  took  place  on  June  1 6,  1 937. 2  The  first  step  that 
led  up  to  it  occurred  three  years  earlier  at  the  White  House. 
On  September  30,  1934,  I  received  a  letter  from  Marvin  H. 
McIntyre,  the  President’s  assistant  secretary  in  charge  of  his 
engagements,  in  which  he  wrote  :  “The  President  would  like 
to  have  a  talk  with  you,  and  if  it  suits  your  convenience,  I 
have  arranged  a  definite  appointment  at  the  White  House 
on  Wednesday,  October  third,  at  11:15  a.m.” 

At  the  time  designated,  I  turned  up  at  the  White  House, 
was  ushered  into  a  crowded  waiting  room,  and  told  to  take  a 
seat.  Washington  was  putting  on  one  of  its  famous  sizzling, 
humid,  heat  waves,  to  everybody’s  discomfort.  To  make 
the  situation  worse  for  me,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
carefully  impressed  on  me  before  leaving  the  cool  breezes  of 
Chapel  Hill,  I  had  discarded  my  old  summer  clothes  for  a 
new  fall  weight  suit  and  was  dressed  up  in  my  best  “bib-and- 
tucker,”  which  added  considerably  to  my  self-consciousness 
but  nothing  to  my  comfort.  I  was  about  to  have  my  first 
personal  conference  with  a  President  of  the  United  States 
and  I  would  be  guilty  of  some  digression  from  the  truth  were 
I  to  say  that  I  was  not  the  least  bit  nervous.  While  waiting  for 
my  summons,  I  noted  that  as  each  of  the  others  present  was 


Above: The  President  visited  the  Division  of  Repair  and  Preservation  and  likely  viewed  this  fumigation  vault.  Below: 
The  Division  of  Motion  Pictures  and  Sound  Recordings  in  1937,  visited  by  FDR.The  President  championed  the 
legal  provision  that  the  Archives  “accept,  store,  preserve,  and  exhibit  motion  pictures  and  sound  recordings 
illustrative  of  American  history.”  Opposite:  The  Archives  constructed  special  vaults  to  contain  fires  caused  by 
highly  flammable  acetate  films,  a  preservation  measure  that  Roosevelt  and  others  had  urged. 


called  for  his  interview,  he  would  arise  from 
his  seat,  clear  his  throat,  straighten  his  cravat, 
adjust  his  coat  to  his  shoulders,  run  his  hand 
gently  over  his  hair — if  he  had  any — and 
otherwise  show  that  he  had  not  forgotten  his 
wife’s  final  instructions  about  his  appearance 
when  entering  the  Presence! 

My  turn  finally  came.  “Mac”  beckoned  to 
me.  I  got  up  and,  preening  myself  as  I  had 
seen  the  others  do,  nervously  followed  him 
into  the  President’s  office.  “Mac”  announced 
“Professor  Connor,”  and  then  withdrew.  The 
President  sat  behind  a  large  flat-topped  desk 
so  that  the  only  part  of  his  body  that  was  vis¬ 
ible  was  from  his  waist  up  and  that  was  domi¬ 
nated  by  his  magnificent  head.  His  greeting 
was  cordial,  his  smile  captivating,  his  hand 
clasp  firm  and  encouraging;  and  my  nervous¬ 
ness  evaporated.  “I  am  glad  to  see  you,”  he 
said,  as  he  waved  me  to  a  chair  close  to  his 
desk,  “sit  there  and  let’s  get  acquainted.”  I 
envied  him  his  lightweight  summer  suit,  his 
wrinkled  coat  which  he  wore  without  a  vest, 
his  loose  tie  flapping  uncontrollably  in  the 
cool  breezes  generated  by  his  electric  fan.  His 
eyes  swept  me  from  head  to  foot,  sizing  up 
the  country  pedagogue. 

After  a  few  simple  questions  about  North 
Carolina,  to  put  me  at  ease,  he  amazed  me  by 
saying:  “Mr.  Connor,  you  once  did  me  a  great 
service.”  I  looked  dumb,  but  perhaps  not  as 
dumb  as  I  felt.  What  on  earth  was  he  talking 
about!  He  must  have  noticed  my  dilemma, 
for  he  hastened  to  my  rescue,  saying:  “As  you 
know,  I  have  long  been  interested  in  our  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  history,  especially  the  latter. 
When  I  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy, 
largely  through  my  efforts.  Congress  appro¬ 
priated  $50,000  to  be  used  by  the  secretary  of 
war  and  the  secretary  of  the  navy  in  collect¬ 
ing  from  the  several  states  their  military  and 
naval  records  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Because  of  my  special  interest  in  the  project, 
the  job  of  supervising  it  for  both  depart¬ 
ments  was  turned  over  to  me.  The  appropria¬ 
tion  was  not  large  enough  for  us  to  cover  all 
of  the  13  states,  so  I  decided  to  begin  with 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 
I  couldn’t  locate  in  the  archives  of  the  Navy 


Department  any  North  Carolina  naval  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Revolution,  but  you  found  them 
in  Raleigh  and  had  photostats  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  made  for  me.” 

Now  I  knew  what  he  was  talking  about! 
At  that  time  I  was  secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission,  now  the 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
and  those  records  were  in  my  official  custody. 
My  dealings  in  the  matter,  however,  were  en¬ 
tirely  with  Leet  Brothers,  a  firm  of  photogra¬ 
phers  in  Washington,  who  had  been  given  the 
contract  for  the  job.  They  sent  to  Raleigh  what 
was  undoubtedly  the  first  photostat  machine 
ever  used  in  North  Carolina.  In  the  quarters 
of  the  Commission,  I  assigned  them  the  nec¬ 
essary  space  for  their  work  and  in  the  course 


of  about  three  months  they  made  photostats 
of  some  5,000  documents.  I  knew  nothing  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  connection  with  the  project 
and  was  amazed,  not  that  he  remembered  it 
but  that  he  knew  of  my  connection  with  it. 

By  this  time,  having  put  me  completely 
at  ease,  the  President  suddenly  changed  the 
subject,  saying:  “Mr.  Connor,  as  you  know,  I 
am  required  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  appoint 
an  Archivist  of  the  United  States — is  that 
the  correct  pronunciation?” — he  had  pro¬ 
nounced  it  as  ar  ki  vlst,  but  without  pausing 
for  an  answer,  continued,  “and  the  man  I  am 
going  to  appoint  must  have  two  qualifications 
he  must  be  a  good  Democrat  and  he  must 
have  the  endorsement  of  the  historians  of  the 
country.”  He  paused,  as  if  expecting  me  to  say 
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something.  “I  can  meet  the  first  requirement, 
Mr.  President,”  I  replied,  “but  I  don’t  know 
about  the  second.”  “Well,”  he  said,  “I  do,  and 
I’m  going  to  appoint  you.” 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  deliv¬ 
er  a  dissertation  on  the  importance  of  the 
National  Archives,  both  to  the  government 
and  to  scholars,  pointed  out  some  of  its  prob¬ 
lems  that  required  immediate  attention,  and 
assured  me  that  1  could  rely  on  his  continued 
interest  in  its  development.  “You  know,”  he 
added,  “it’s  my  baby!”  I  didn’t  know  it,  nor 
did  I  know  then  on  what  he  based  his  claim  to 
paternity,  but  it  was  not  up  to  me  to  question 
it.  At  any  rate,  whatever  his  claim  to  natural 
parentage,  certainly  the  care  with  which  he 
watched  over  its  birth  and  the  concern  he 
always  showed  in  its  welfare,  gave  him  a  fair 
claim  to  parenthood  by  adoption. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  display  of 
his  interest  was  the  visit  he  later  made  to  the 
Archives  Building.  As  I  was  leaving  his  of¬ 
fice  at  the  close  of  that  first  conference,  he 


said:  When  you  get  well  under  way,  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Archives  Building  to 
see  what  you  are  doing.”  I  felt  sure  that  he 
would  never  think  of  it  again,  but  I  did  not 
then  know  the  tenacity  with  which  he  seized 
and  held  on  to  things  that  interested  him.  It 
was  nearly  three  years  later,  as  another  con¬ 
ference  in  his  office  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
that  he  said:  “By  the  way,  I  promised  you 
some  time  ago  to  visit  the  Archives  Building.” 
I  hastened  to  assure  him  that  I  had  not  for¬ 
gotten  that  promise.  “All  right,”  he  replied, 
“I’ll  come  some  day  soon.”  “Mr.  President, 
why  not  set  a  specific  date  now?”  “Good,” 
he  laughed.  “Let’s  see,”  looking  at  his  calen¬ 
dar,  “how  about  next  Wednesday — say  at  5 
o’clock?”  That,  I  hastened  to  reply,  would  suit 
me  fine.  He  rang  for  a  secretary,  told  her  to 
enter  that  engagement  on  his  calendar,  and  to 
tell  “Mac”  about  it. 

The  President  was  as  good  as  his  word.  On 
Tuesday,  June  1 5,  Col.  Edward  Starling,  chief 
of  the  White  House  Secret  Service,  came  to 


the  Archives  Building  to  investigate  the  ar¬ 
rangements  we  had  made  for  the  President’s 
visit.  He  was  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  building, 
following  the  route  laid  out  for  the  President, 
and  approved  our  plans.  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  at  about  3  o’clock,  a  White  House  car 
arrived  with  the  President’s  wheelchair;  a  little 
later,  Colonel  Starling  appeared,  with  two  or 
three  members  of  his  staff,  stationed  guards  at 
the  necessary  points  about  the  building,  and 
gave  us  our  final  instructions. 

The  President  arrived  at  5:30,  accompanied 
by  his  son,  Col.  James  Roosevelt,  and  some 
half-dozen  guards.  From  Seventh  Street,  his 
car  entered  the  receiving  room  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  building,  where  the  facilities 
for  his  leaving  and  reentering  his  car  were 
better  than  elsewhere.  On  the  tour  of  the 
building,  he  was  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Starling,  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  four  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Archives  staff.  From  the 
receiving  room,  the  tour  took  the  President 
to  the  Division  of  Repair  and  Preservation, 
a  stack  section,  the  Division  of  Photographic 
Reproduction,  the  Division  of  Motion 
Pictures  and  Sound  Recordings,  the  Central 
Search  Room,  and,  finally,  the  Exhibition 
Hall. 

In  the  Division  of  Repair  and  Preservation, 
the  President  displayed  a  lively  interest  in  our 
methods  of  fumigating,  cleaning,  flattening, 
and  laminating  documents,  about  which  he 
fired  a  perfect  barrage  of  questions  at  the  staff 
members  present.  Next  came  the  Division  of 
Photographic  Reproduction.  Here  his  chief 
interest  was  in  microfilming.  He  lingered 
so  long,  inspecting  equipment  and  asking 
searching  questions  about  processes,  and  the 
possibilities  of  microfilming  as  a  means  of 
conserving  storage  space  and  of  reproducing 
documentary  material  at  small  cost,  that  I  fi¬ 
nally  suggested  sotto  voce  to  James  Roosevelt 
that  we’d  better  move  on  before  the  President 
got  tired.  “No,”  James  replied,  “let  him  alone; 
he’s  having  the  time  of  his  life.” 

That  FDR’s  interest  in  these  archival  prob¬ 
lems  was  not  a  mere  passing  fad  with  him  is 
shown  in  his  letter  of  February  13,  1942,  ac¬ 
cepting  election  as  an  honorary  member  of 
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Above:  Roosevelt  was  so  impressed  by  the  Central  Search  Room,  with  its  simplicity  and  beauty,  that  he  said, 
“When  my  term  is  up,  I’m  coming  here  to  work.”  Below:  Roosevelt’s  last  stop  was  the  Exhibition  Hall,  complete 
with  the  Faulkner  murals,  where  he  viewed  historic  documents  that  included  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 


the  Society  of  American  Archivists.  Among 
other  things,  he  wrote: 

I  need  not  tell  you  of  my  lifetime 
interest  in  the  building  up  of  archives 
throughout  the  nation.  .  .  . 

At  this  time,  and  because  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  modern  war  against  which  none 
of  us  can  guess  the  future,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  Society  of  American  Archivists 
will  do  all  that  is  possible  to  build  up 
an  American  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
what  might  be  called  the  only  form  of  in¬ 
surance  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  I 
am  referring  to  the  duplication  of  records 


by  modern  processes  like  the  microfilm 
so  that  if  in  any  part  of  the  country  origi¬ 
nal  archives  are  destroyed,  a  record  of 
them  will  exist  in  some  other  place.3 
From  the  Division  of  Photographic 
Reproduction,  the  party  moved  on  to  the 
Division  of  Motion  Pictures  and  Sound 
Recordings.  The  preservation  of  these  mod¬ 
ern  media  recording  important  events  had 
long  been  one  of  FDR’s  hobbies  and,  as  I  af¬ 
terwards  learned,  he  was  responsible  for  the 
insertion  in  the  National  Archives  Act  of  the 
provision  authorizing  the  Archivist  to  accept, 
store,  preserve,  and  exhibit  motion  pictures 


and  sound  recordings  illustrative  of  American 
history.  Soon  after  the  division  which  was 
concerned  with  these  types  of  records  was  or¬ 
ganized,  I  asked  its  chief  to  prepare  a  report 
on  the  problems  of  preservation,  storage,  and 
equipment,  and  sent  a  copy  to  the  President. 
It  brought  from  him  the  following  comments: 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
October  30,  1935 
Memorandum  for 
Dr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor 

This  is  an  extremely  interesting  report 
of  Mr.  Bradleys  in  regard  to  preservation 
of  motion  picture  films  in  the  Archives 
Building.  I  am  thoroughly  and  unequiv¬ 
ocally  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of 
these  definitely  historic  records. 

Nevertheless,  I  want  to  be  wholly  on  the 
safe  side  in  regard  to  fire  and  until  we  know 
more  about  the  subject,  I  hesitate  to  have 
films  under  the  same  roof  with  the  manu¬ 
script,  typewritten  and  printed  records. 

Will  you  give  consideration  to  just  one 
other  alternative:  To  build  a  series  of  fire¬ 
proof  vaults  under  Constitution  Avenue, 
directly  in  front  of  the  Archives  Building, 
in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  kept  at 
an  even  temperature,  even  atmospheric 
conditions,  and  yet  so  planned  that  in 
case  of  a  fire  or  explosion  they  could  be 
separately  flooded,  i.e.,  only  those  vaults 
actually  burning.  Incidentally,  the  Navy 
and  also  the  Army  could  give  you  much 
information  in  regard  to  the  protective 
storage  of  explosives  and  inflammables. 

In  any  event  you  would  need  addition¬ 
al  appropriations  and  safety  devices  for 
this  kind  of  storage,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  much  more  expensive  to  put  it 
underground  instead  of  in  the  Building. 
FDR 

Nothing  came  of  this  somewhat  fantastic 
suggestion.  During  the  Presidents  visit  to  the 
Archives  Building,  two  years  later,  we  showed 
him  the  equipment  designed  by  members  of 
our  staff,  and  approved  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards,  for  preserving,  filing,  and 
servicing  films.  Reassured,  he  dropped  his  own 
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plan.  Perhaps  it  was  well  enough  that  no  hint  of 
his  suggestion  that  Constitution  Avenue  be  used 
as  an  experiment  in  the  “protective  storage  of 
explosives  and  inflammables”  ever  reached  the 
public.  How  Washington  would  have  buzzed 
and  shuddered.  “Just  another  illustration  of 
Roosevelts  contempt  for  the  Constitution!” 

The  Central  Search  Room  was  the 
Presidents  next  stop.  As  he  was  wheeled 
through  the  doors  into  the  Search  Room,  he 
almost  gasped  at  its  beauty  and  simple  dignity. 
He  said  nothing  until  every  important  detail 
designed  for  the  convenience  of  the  student — 
comfortable  chairs  and  desks,  an  excellent 
reference  library,  facilities  for  quickly  supply¬ 
ing  documents  wanted — were  all  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  his  mind;  then,  as  if  speaking  to 
himself  only,  he  said:  “When  my  term  is  up, 
I’m  coming  here  to  work.” 

The  tour  ended  in  the  Exhibition  Hall, 
where  many  of  the  nation’s  most  valuable  his¬ 
torical  documents  were  on  display.  Among 
them  were  engrossed  copies  of  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  proposed 
by  the  Congress.  One  of  them  in  particular,  the 
Thirteenth,  always  aroused  the  interest  of  visi¬ 
tors.  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  no  exception.  But 
his  interest  was  stimulated  by  a  curious  point, 
the  significance  of  which  not  one  person  out  of 
a  hundred  understood.  That  was  the  fact  that 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  President,  had  inscribed 
on  it  over  his  signature  the  word  “Approved.” 
As  soon  as  he  observed  this  endorsement,  FDR 
looked  up  and  said:  “But  the  President  is  not 
supposed  to  certify  his  approval  of  proposed 
constitutional  amendments.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  is  the  only  instance  in  our  history  in 
which  a  President  has  done  so.  Did  Lincoln 
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The  documents  of  greatest  interest  to  FDR  during  his  visit  were  the  log  books  of  famous  naval  vessels,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  the  USS  Constitution.  He  volunteered  to  Archivist  Connor  that  he  possessed  a  “third  log”  of  the 
ship  (page  above).  Below:  FDR  in  his  White  House  Oval  Study  with  a  volume  from  his  historic  manuscripts 
collection.  In  the  background  is  a  model  of  the  USS  Constitution  that  he  personally  re-rigged  when  he  was 
governor  of  New  York. 


Right:  Senate  documents  stack  area,  August  1937. 

A  Note  on  Preservation 
Practices  in  the  1 930s 

The  letter  exchange  between  President 
Roosevelt  and  Archivist  Connor  is  an  in¬ 
triguing  vignette  of  the  rudimentary  under¬ 
standing  of  conservation  and  preservation 
of  records  in  the  1930s.  Technology  had 
developed  new  transparent  cellulose-based 
materials,  such  as  cellophane,  cellulose  ni¬ 
trate,  and  cellulose  acetate  film,  that  showed 
promise  as  transparent  enclosures  for  his¬ 
toric  records.  But  with  materials  so  new, 
there  was  very  limited  understanding  of 
how  stable  or  harmful  they  might  be. 

Over  time,  collectors  such  as  President 
Roosevelt  saw  cellophane  or  cellulose  nitrate 
damage  records  by  fading  inks  and  embrit¬ 
tling  paper.  Scientists  and  early  conservators 
evaluated  these  materials  and  noted  that 
cellophane  was  made  treating  cellulose  with 
acid  and  that  cellulose  nitrate  degraded  by 
releasing  nitric  acid.  Using  them  for  housing 
records  was  like  stewing  them  slowly  in  acids 
and  other  chemicals  released  by  the  films. 

The  National  Archives  had  embraced  a 
new  technique  of  laminating  weak  docu¬ 
ments  with  cellulose  acetate  film  using  heat 
and  pressure.  Dr.  Connor  offers  to  provide 
this  technique  to  President  Roosevelt’s 
collection  of  historic  records.  Cellulose 
acetate  was  considered  an  improvement 
over  cellulose  nitrate,  especially  if  it  was 
prepared  with  steps  to  remove  any  resid¬ 
ual  acids.  Cellulose  acetate  lamination  was 
seen  as  a  scientifically  based  process  to 
replace  the  older  craft  of  supporting  dam¬ 
aged  documents  with  fine  silk  gauze  pasted 
over  the  surface. 

Today  the  National  Archives  no  lon¬ 
ger  carries  out  lamination,  preferring  the 
simpler  and  easily  reversible  process  of 
creating  sleeves  or  sealed  envelopes  of 
polyester  terephthalate,  a  highly  stable 
clear  plastic  with  an  expected  lifetime  of 
thousands  of  years,  that  has  been  exten¬ 
sively  tested  to  establish  that  it  is  stable 
and  nondamaging  to  records. 


sign  it  under  a  misapprehension  of  his  duty,  or 
because  he  wanted  his  name  associated  in  this 
way  with  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  life? 

After  examining  these  engrossed  copies  of 
amendments,  FDR  remarked,  “No  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  submitted  by  Congress  since  I 
became  President,”  and  a  sheepish  expression 
flashed  across  his  face  at  this  slip  of  memory 
when  son  James  reminded  him  of  the  role  he 
had  played  as  funeral  director  upon  the  demise 
of  the  late  lamented  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

The  documents  that  made  the  strongest 
appeal  to  the  interest  of  our  Navy-minded 
visitor  were  numerous  log  books  of  famous 
American  naval  vessels.  Chief  among  these 
were  two  logs  of  the  USS  Constitution.  After 
a  close  scrutiny  of  them,  accompanied  by 
comments  on  the  history  of  the  famous  old 
fighter,  he  turned  to  me  and  said:  “There’s  a 
third  log  of  the  Constitution  in  existence;  do 
you  know  where  it  is,  Mr.  Archivist?”  Upon 
the  Archivists  confession  of  ignorance,  the 
President  said  with  some  gusto:  “I  do,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  it;”  quickly  adding,  “But  I  didn’t 
‘snitch’  it  from  Government  files.  I  bought  it 
many  years  ago  from  a  New  York  dealer.”  I 
suggested  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  him 
to  give  it  to  the  National  Archives,  but  he  was 
too  cagey  a  collector  to  be  caught  in  that  trap. 

It  was  now  6:30,  and  James  Roosevelt  re¬ 
minded  his  father  of  a  dinner  engagement  he 
had  at  the  White  House  at  7  o’clock,  and  so 
brought  his  visit  to  a  close. 

One  of  the  sequels  of  FDR’s  visit  was  the 
following  correspondence: 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
August  24,  1937. 


Dear  Dr.  Connor: 

I  have  made  a  terrible  discovery. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  I  had  a  number  of  my 
more  valuable  manuscripts  placed,  on 
the  recommendation  of  some  New  York 
experts,  in  sheets  of  some  transparent 
material.  On  unpacking  them  the  other 
day,  I  find  that  these  manuscripts  have 
become  damp  and  brittle  and  many  of 
them  have  faded.  Evidently,  some  chem¬ 
ical  action  is  taking  place. 

The  only  thing  I  can  do  is  to  turn 
them  over  to  your  tender  care  with  the 
request  that  your  experts  save  the  lives 
of  these  precious  papers.  The  papers 
smell  of  camphor  and  I  suppose  that 
whatever  chemical  is  now  working  on 
them  ought  to  have  its  reaction  stopped. 
Perhaps  after  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  place  the  manuscripts  un¬ 
der  those  new  transparent  sheets  which 
you  showed  me. 

I  must,  of  course,  pay  for  the  work  as 
these  are  my  personal  property.  I  enclose 
twenty-nine  sheets. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
August  24,  1937. 

Dear.  Dr.  Connor: 

Among  my  manuscripts  which  I  am 
now  unpacking,  I  find  the  enclosed 
marked  “Wheeler — Journal  of  Voyage  to 
North  Carolina  1809.”  I  have  only  had 
a  chance  to  glance  at  it  hurriedly  and  I 
think  it  will  interest  you.4 
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Would  you  be  good  enough  to  have 
someone,  if  it  seems  of  enough  impor¬ 
tance,  have  it  bound  and  perhaps  put  be¬ 
tween  transparent  sheets  for  permanent 
preservation? 

This,  also,  is  part  of  my  personal  col¬ 
lection  so  let  me  know  what  it  costs  and 
I  will  reimburse  the  government. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Following  the  advice  of  his  “New  York  ex¬ 
perts”  the  President  had  placed  his  “precious 
papers”  in  cellophane  envelopes,  inserted 
them  in  loose-leaf  binders,  and  carefully  laid 
them  away  in  the  comfortable  assurance  that 
he  had  taken  the  necessary  measures  to  pre¬ 
serve  them.  The  result  was  his  “terrible  discov¬ 
ery”  15  years  later.  Some  of  his  manuscripts 
were  so  badly  damaged  by  contact  with  the 
cellophane  that  the  experts  at  the  National 
Archives  doubted  whether  anything  could  be 
done  to  save  them.  We  reported  the  problems 
to  the  President  and  the  possible  results  of  the 
treatment  recommended,  and  asked  for  spe¬ 
cific  instructions.  He  replied  as  follows: 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
Hyde  Park,  New  York, 

August  30,  1937. 

Dear  Dr.  Connor: 

Thank  you  for  the  reports  on  the  doc¬ 
uments.  Please  go  ahead  and  do  all  that 
is  necessary. 

When  I  return  to  Washington,  I  shall 
send  you  some  further  documents  which 
are  between  celluloid  sheets.  They  have 
been  in  a  box  for  several  years  but  I  hope 
their  condition  is  not  as  bad  as  that  of 
those  I  have  already  sent  you. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
While  work  on  these  papers  was  still  in 
progress,  the  President  sent  to  us  a  number  of 
fine  Japanese  prints  which  he  wished  treated 
for  preservation.  These  prints  presented  prob¬ 
lems  somewhat  new  to  us;  we  thought  it  wise, 
therefore,  to  seek  the  advice  of  experts  at  the 
Freer  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington  and  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York. 


The  former  replied  that  the  “only  feasible 
method  of  treating  the  Japanese  prints  is  .  .  . 
to  place  them  between  sheets  of  glass  to 
be  tightly  fastened  together  by  means  of  a 
suitable  gummed  tape.”  The  Metropolitan 
recommended  pasting  them  down  upon  an¬ 
other  sheet  of  good  paper  of  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  quality  as  the  prints  or,  better  still,  upon 
mousseline  de  soie.  We  submitted  both  propos¬ 
als  to  the  President  with  the  request  that  he 
indicate  his  choice,  and  at  the  same  time  sent 
a  statement  of  the  progress  we  had  made  in 
the  lamination  of  his  manuscripts.  He  replied 
as  follows: 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
January  6,  1938. 

Dear  Dr.  Connor: 

Thank  you  for  your  report  on  the 
manuscripts  and  Japanese  prints.  I 
am  glad  that  practically  everything  in 
Volumes  1  and  2  [of  the  manuscripts] 
can  be  preserved,  and  I  hope  you  will 
find  that  most  of  the  material  in  Volume 
3  will  work  out. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  no  other 
celluloid  books. 

In  regard  to  the  Japanese  prints,  I 
much  prefer  the  method  suggested  by 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art — lay¬ 
ing  them  down  on  mousseline  de  soie.  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  go  ahead  with  it? 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
The  experts  at  the  National  Archives  im¬ 
proved  somewhat  on  the  technique  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  with 
results  that  brought  from  the  President  the 
following  note: 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
March  15,  1938 
Dear  Dr.  Connor : 

I  am  so  delighted  with  the  way  the 
National  Archives  treated  the  Japanese 
prints  that  I  must  write  to  you  to  express  it. 

I  have  never  seen  such  a  fine  piece  of  work. 

Always  sincerely, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


To  round  out  this  story,  one  other  inci¬ 
dent  remains  to  be  told.  Not  long  after  the 
Presidents  visit,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  had  under  consideration  the 
National  Archives  budget  for  1937-1938. 
Clifton  A.  Woodrum,  Congressman  from 
Virginia,  was  presiding.  At  an  appropri¬ 
ate  point  in  the  discussion,  Congressman 
Woodrum,  interrupted  the  proceedings  to 
say,  “off  the  record,”  that  the  President  had  re¬ 
cently  told  him  about  his  visit  to  the  National 
Archives  Building.  “He  said,”  reported  Mr. 
Woodrum,  “that  he  was  astonished  at  what 
he  had  seen.  He  had  had  no  adequate  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the 
Archives  and  was  highly  pleased  at  the  way 
they  were  being  carried  on.”  H 


Note  on  Sources 

1  The  incidents,  even  the  conversations,  report¬ 
ed  in  this  article  are  based  on  notes  made  by  the 
author  immediately  after  the  occurrence. 

2  On  October  5,  1943,  President  Roosevelt 
visited  the  National  Archives  Exhibition  Hall  to 
view  the  documents  on  display  there  from  the 
collections  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library 
in  Hyde  Park,  but  no  tour  of  the  building  was 
made  at  that  time. 

3  This  letter  was  printed  in  full  in  American 
Archivist  6:  17  (January  1943). 

4  Probably  Dr.  John  Wheeler,  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  who  in  early  life  was  in  business  with  his 
cousin,  David  Longworth,  as  a  publisher  and 
bookseller  in  New  York  City.  He  later  studied 
medicine  and  moved  to  Murfreesboro,  N.C., 
where  he  practiced  his  profession  until  his  death 
there  in  1814. 


Originally  published  in  The  American 
Archivist,  a  publication  of  the  Society  of  American 
Archivists,  Vol.  12,  no.  4  (October  1949).  Reprinted 
with  permission. 
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Robert  Digges  Wimberly  Connor 

was  a  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  when 
he  was  appointed  first  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  in  1934.  He  served  from  1934 
to  1941,  after  which  he  returned  to  teaching.  He  re¬ 
mained  active  in  archival  organizations  until  his  death 
in  1950. 
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THE  WORLD  WAR  I 
DRAFT 

SOME  NOTABLE  REGISTRANTS 


By  Dennis  A.  Connole 


On  April  6,  1917,  Congress  formally  declared  war  against 
Germany,  marking  Americas  official  entry  into  the 
European  conflict  that  had  been  raging  in  Europe  since  1914. 

The  next  month,  Congress  passed  the  Selective  Service  Act,  authorizing  the  registration 
of  all  able-bodied  adult  males  between  the  ages  of  2 1  and  3 1 .  June  5 ,  1917,  was  designated 
as  the  first  national  draft  registration  day,  and  numerous  newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
urged  Americas  young  men  to  come  forward  and  do  their  duty  for  their  country. 

As  U.S.  involvement  in  France  escalated,  the  number  of  casualties  increased  dramati¬ 
cally,  resulting  in  the  need  for  additional  troops.  This  prompted  Congress  to  amend  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  expanding  the  age  limits  to  between  18  and  45  years,  inclusive. 
Following  the  final  enrollment,  all  men  born  between  1872  and  1900  and  not  in  active 
military  service  by  June  1917  were  required  to  have  filled  out  a  draft  registration  card. 

To  carry  out  the  nationwide  registration,  the  act  employed  the  political  machinery 
that  was  normally  used  during  elections.  Planners  created  draft  board  boundaries  using 
those  already  in  place  for  wards  and  precincts.  In  most  cases,  the  registration  office  was 
the  registrant’s  normal  voting  place. 

Selective  Service  officials  placed  the  management  of  the  draft  process  in  the  hands 
of  volunteer  civilian  appointees.  The  draft  act  authorized  the  creation  of  4,648  local 
draft  boards.  The  local  boards’  principal  task  was  to  conduct  the  registration  process 
and  to  evaluate  the  eligibility  of  each  registrant.  District  boards  were  established  “pri¬ 
marily  to  adjudicate  claims  for  exemption  and  appeals  from  local  boards.” 

The  county  clerk  appointed  a  “chief  registrar”  at  the  head  of  each  board  to  oversee  the 
work  of  a  specific  number  of  “deputy  registrars,”  determined  by  the  precinct’s  population. 
Registrars  were  primarily  community  volunteers  who  assisted  with  the  enrollment  process. 
Many  were  female  teachers  from  the  city  schools,  which  closed  for  registration  day. 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  November  11,  1918,  the  local  and  district  boards  set 
a  final  closing  date  of  March  31,  1919. 

In  1940  Congress  passed  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  (STSA),  the  first 
peacetime  use  of  conscription,  which  required  the  registration  of  all  men  between  21 
and  45.  Congress  amended  the  act  by  a  narrow  vote  in  August  1941  to  extend  the 
term  of  service  by  one  year.  Following  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  and  America’s  entry  into 
World  War  II,  the  STSA  again  extended  the  term — to  the  duration  of  the  war  plus  six 
months — and  required  all  men  1 8  to  64  years  of  age  to  register. 

Presented  here  are  the  stories  of  several  notable  draff  registrants  who  either  served  in 
the  military  or  contributed  in  some  meaningful  way  to  the  war  effort.  The  holdings  of  the 
National  Archives  allow  anyone  interested  in  the  history  of  the  World  War  I  era  to  locate 
the  registration  cards  of  a  number  of  individuals  who  later  made  their  mark  in  history. 
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SGT.  ALVIN  C.  YORK  (1887-1964) 

In  spite  of  Alvin  York’s  strong  religious  convictions  against  killing, 
he  reported  for  duty  as  ordered  in  World  War  I  and  went  on  to 
serve  in  France,  where  he  won  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  nation’s 
highest  military  award. 

York,  a  native  of  Pall  Mall,  Tennessee,  tried  to  avoid  induction, 
claiming  conscientious  objector  status.  His  local  draft  board 
refused  to  grant  the  exemption  because  his  place  of  worship  had 
no  formal  affiliation  with  a  recognized  religious  organization. 

In  October  1918  in  France,  York’s  sergeant  ordered  him  to 
silence  a  machine-gun  nest  that  had  the  unit  pinned  down.  He 
crawled  several  hundred  feet  behind  the  German  lines.With  his  superior  marksmanship  skills,  he 
took  out  the  position,  allowing  the  advance  to  continue.The  unit  killed  28  enemy  soldiers,  nine 
of  whom  were  credited  to  York,  who  single-handedly  captured  132  prisoners  and  eliminated  32 
machine-gun  nests. 

York,  the  most  decorated  soldier  of  the  war,  returned  home  a  national  hero.  After  the  war, 
he  formed  a  foundation  to  improve  the  education  of  children  in  Tennessee.  In  1929,  he  opened 
the  York  Agricultural  Institute  to  provide  vocational  training.  He  considered  this  his  greatest 
accomplishment. 

During  World  War  II,  he  attempted  to  reenlist,  but  was  too  old.  Instead,  he  participated  in  war 
bond  drives,  raised  funds  for  a  number  of  war-related  charities  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  and  toured 
Army  camps  performing  inspections. 

RUDOLPH  VALENTINO  (1895-1926) 

Actor  Rudolph  Valentino  (Rodolfo  Guglielmi)  registered  for  the 
draft  on  June  1,1917,  listing  his  occupation  as  “professional  dancer.” 
At  the  time,  he  was  a  tango  partner  in  nightclubs,  dance  halls,  and 
cabarets  in  Hollywood.  On  line  1 2, “Do  you  claim  exemption  from 
draft?”  he  wrote, “Yes,  alien.” 

Valentino  was  born  in  Castellaneta,  Italy,  on  May  6,  1 895.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  1 1 ,  and  his  doting  mother  spoiled  him. 
As  a  child.Valentino  was  unruly  and  troublesome,  which  resulted 
in  his  frequent  expulsions  from  school.  Unable  to  find  a  job,  he 
departed  for  America  in  1913,  at  age  18. 

In  New  York  City,  he  supported  himself  doing  menial  jobs.  He  soon  ran  out  of  money  and 
became  homeless,  sleeping  in  Central  Park.  In  1917,  he  joined  a  traveling  musical  that  took  him 
west.  Once  in  Hollywood,  he  secured  bit  parts  in  small  movies. 

By  1 920,  Valentino  had  appeared  in  17  films.  His  most  famous  role,  as  the  lead  in  The  Sheik 
(1921),  broke  records  at  the  box  office  and  made  him  the  focus  of  the  adulation  of  frenzied  fans. 

Known  as  the  “Latin  Lover,”  the  actor  died  at  age  3 1  in  1926  of  complications  from  surgery 
for  acute  appendicitis  and  gastric  ulcers.  At  his  funeral,  nearly  1 00,000  fans  showed  up  to  view 
the  body,  causing  a  near-riot. 
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ROBERT  GODDARD  (1882-1945) 

Robert  Goddard,  known  as  “The  Father  of  the  Space  Age,” 
registered  for  the  World  War  I  draft  on  September  12,  1918,  while 
working  at  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  in  Pasadena,  California.  At 
age  1 6,  he  read  War  of  the  Worlds  by  H.  G.  Wells,  and  the  book, 
he  said,  “gripped  my  imagination  tremendously.”  The  possibility  of 
building  a  rocket  to  explore  outer  space  fascinated  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

In  1910  Goddard  received  his  doctorate  and  began  teaching  at 
Clark  University  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  where  he  conducted 
research  on  the  fundamentals  of  rocketry.  In  early  1917,  military 
officials  awarded  him  a  $20,000  grant  to  experiment  with  solid-propellant  rockets  for  use  as 
weapons.The  project  resulted  in  the  successful  development  of  a  single-charge  rocket  launched 
from  an  open  tube,  a  prototype  of  the  World  War  II  bazooka. 

Goddard  launched  his  first  liquid-propellant  rocket  in  1926.  Between  then  and  1941,  he 
conducted  35  successful  launches  out  of  58  test  firings.  In  the  1930s,  the  Germans  followed 
Goddard’s  work  closely.  His  papers  and  patents,  available  to  the  public,  helped  the  Germans 
develop  theV-2  rocket  that  rained  terror  on  London  in  1944. 

In  May  1 940,  Goddard  received  a  government  contract  to  develop  a  jet-assist-takeoff  rocket 
device  for  aircraft.  By  1944,  the  Navy  and  Air  Corps  were  using  these  units  on  flying  boats  and 
heavy  bombers  to  permit  takeoffs  with  greater  bomb  loads. 
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"BUCK"  JONES  (1891-1942) 

Buck  Jones  (born  Charles  Gebhart)  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
B- Western  stars  of  his  era,  with  more  than  1 58  movie  credits  over 
22  years. 

In  1 907,  Jones,  1 6,  falsified  his  age  and  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
Following  training,  he  patrolled  the  U.S.-Mexican  border  while 
stationed  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona.  He  then  shipped  out  to  the 
Philippines  in  1 909,  where  he  saw  combat  during  the  Moro  Rebellion. 
Severely  wounded  in  the  right  leg,  Jones  received  his  discharge  and 
returned  home.  In  1 9 1 0,  he  reenlisted  with  aspirations  of  becoming 
an  aviator. The  Air  Corps  rejected  Jones’s  application  due  to  a  lack 
of  education.  He  left  the  military  in  1913. 

After  his  discharge,  Jones  joined  a  number  of  Wild  West  Shows,  eventually  becoming  a  “trick 
rider.”  In  1919  he  settled  in  Hollywood,  where  he  found  work  in  movies  as  a  bit  player  and  stunt 
double.  Fox  Studios  gave  Jones  his  first  starring  role  in  The  Last  Straw  in  1920.  He  moved  to 
Columbia  Studios  in  1930  and  starred  in  his  first  sound  motion  picture,  The  Lone  Rider.  By  the 
mid- 1 920s,  Jones  was  one  of  Hollywood’s  top  Western  stars. 

During  World  War  II,  Jones  helped  sell  war  bonds.  In  November  1942,  he  was  guest  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  party  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove  nightclub  in  Boston  when  fire  broke  out  and  quickly 
spread,  killing  492  and  injuring  hundreds  more.  Badly  burned,  Jones  died  two  days  later. 

CHARLES  CHAPLIN  (1889-1977) 

Charles  Chaplin,  an  English  comic  actor,  film  producer  and 
director,  and  composer,  was  born  in  a  depressed  area  of  London  to 
parents  who  worked  as  entertainers  in  local  music  halls.  His  father, 
an  alcoholic,  deserted  his  wife,  Hanna,  when  Chaplin  was  three, 
leaving  the  family  destitute.  While  touring  the  United  States  with 
a  comedy  troupe  in  1912,  Mack  Sennett  signed  him  to  a  contract 
with  the  Keystone  Film  Company. 

Chaplin  signed  up  for  the  draft  on  June  5,  1917,  listing  himself  as 
an  “alien”  and  the  sole  support  of  his  mother.  But  he  came  under 
harsh  criticism  by  fans  for  not  enlisting.  When  Chaplin  tried  to 
enlist,  he  failed  the  physical  for  being  too  short  and  underweight. 

To  help  the  war  effort,  Chaplin  visited  Army  camps,  helped  at  Red  Cross  events,  took  part 
in  the  third  Liberty  Bond  drive  with  other  actors,  and  made  personal  appearances.  He  also 
produced  and  starred  in  a  movie  trailer  at  his  own  expense  to  promote  the  sale  of  bonds. 

In  1 9 1 8,  he  produced  and  played  the  lead  in  the  classic  film  comedy  Shoulder  Arms,  a  believable 
portrayal  of  the  plight  of  the  men  in  the  trenches.  Released  in  October,  shortly  before  the  war 
ended,  the  film  was  enthusiastically  received  by  moviegoers,  particularly  members  of  the  military, 
and  proved  to  be  a  huge  success. 


"JACK"  DEMPSEY  (1895-1983) 

Jack  Dempsey  held  the  heavyweight  boxing  title  from  July  4, 
1920,  until  his  loss  to  GeneTunney  in  September  1926.  Dempsey 
retired  in  1928  at  age  33  with  a  record  of  61  wins,  6  losses,  I  I 
draws,  and  5  no  decisions. 

During  World  War  I,  Dempsey  worked  at  a  Pennsylvania 
shipyard.  After  the  war,  some  boxing  fans  accused  him  of  being  a 
“draft-dodger.”  In  1 920,  he  was  charged  with  draft  evasion  by  falsely 
claiming  to  be  the  sole  support  of  his  family.  At  the  trial,  his  mother 
testified  he  had  been  the  family’s  only  source  of  income. 

Dempsey  informed  the  court  of  his  war-related  activities,  such 
as  bond  drives,  a  series  of  exhibition  boxing  matches  that  earned  more  than  $330,000  toward 
the  war  effort,  and  signing  up  3,400  men  to  work  in  the  shipyards.  A  naval  officer  testified  that 
Dempsey  had  enlisted  just  before  the  war  ended.  It  took  the  jury  only  10  minutes  to  render  a 
“not  guilty”  verdict. 

To  refute  any  remaining  criticism  of  his  controversial  war  record,  Dempsey  joined  the  Coast 
Guard  in  June  1 942.  Commissioned  a  lieutenant,  his  first  assignment  was  at  the  USCG  Training 
Station  in  Brooklyn.  By  March  1 944,  he  had  risen  to  commander  and  was  assigned  to  the  troop 
transport  USS  Wakefield.  In  1 945,  Dempsey,  then  49,  participated  in  the  Battle  of  Okinawa  aboard 
the  attack  transport  USS  Arthur  Middleton. 
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Qj  BRANCH  RICKEY  (1881-1965) 

Branch  Rickey  made  history  in  major  league  baseball  during 
the  first  half  of  the  20th  century.  An  injury  to  his  throwing  arm 
|  in  1 907  ended  his  playing  days,  so  he  went  into  managing.  His  first 
managerial  job  was  with  the  St.  Louis  Browns  in  1913.  During 
World  War  I,  the  37-year-old  Rickey,  married  with  four  young 
children,  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army.  He  served  as  a  major  in  France 
and  commanded  a  chemical  training  unit  that  included  Captains  Ty 
Cobb  and  Christy  Mathewson  and  Lt.  George  Sisler,  at  the  time 
I  three  of  the  best  baseball  players  in  the  game. 

After  the  war,  Rickey  became  the  president  and  manager  of  the 
St.  Louis  Cardinals  and  built  the  team  from  a  second  division  club  to  the  world  champions  in 
1 93 1 .  He  developed  scouting  techniques  and  is  credited  with  designing  baseball’s  modern  farm 
system.  In  1 947,  he  signed  Jackie  Robinson  to  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers,  breaking  the  color  barrier 
in  baseball.  Robinson  became  the  first  African  American  elected  to  the  National  Baseball  Hall 
of  Fame.  Rickey  went  on  to  draft  Roberto  Clemente  in  1 954,  the  first  Hispanic  superstar  in  the 
major  leagues.  Rickey  himself  was  elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1 967,  two  years  after  his  death. 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL  (1894-1978) 

At  age  14,  freelance  artist  Norman  Rockwell  began  his  formal 
training  at  New  York’s  Chase  Art  School.  He  produced  his  earliest 
works  for  St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  Boys’  Life,  and  later,  and  most 
notably,  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  where  he  produced  some  of 
his  most  memorable  works.  Rockwell  signed  up  for  the  draft  on 
June  5.  1 9 1 7.  He  tried  to  enlist  in  the  army,  but  as  he  later  claimed, 
failed  his  physical.  At  six  feet  tall  and  140  pounds,  he  was  eight 
pounds  underweight.  In  1 9 1 8,  at  age  24,  Rockwell  tried  to  enlist  in 
the  navy,  but  was  “  1 7  pounds  under  naval  standards.”  He  spent  the 
night  gorging  himself  on  bananas,  doughnuts,  and  liquids. The  next 
day,  he  returned  and  met  the  minimum  weight  requirement. 

Eventually,  one  of  his  commanding  officers  noted  Rockwell’s  background  as  an  artist  and 
assigned  him  to  the  camp  newspaper,  Afloat  and  Ashore,  to  create  cartoons  and  layouts.  Within  a 
few  months  of  his  enlistment,  the  war  ended. 

In  1941,  an  impassioned  speech  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  inspired  Rockwell  to  produce 
a  famous  series  of  paintings  depicting  what  the  President  described  as  the  Four  Freedoms: 
Freedom  from  Want,  Freedom  of  Speech,  Freedom  of  Worship,  and  Freedom  from  Fear.  First 
published  by  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  1 943,  the  government  later  issued  them  as  posters  to 
promote  the  sale  of  war  bonds. 


%  LOUIS  ARMSTRONG  (1901-1971) 

Louis  “Satchmo”  Armstrong  was  an  American  jazz  cornet  and 
trumpet  player  and  singer  from  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  who 
came  into  prominence  in  the  1920s. 

Armstrong  is  renowned  for  his  charismatic  stage  presence 
and  deep  and  distinctive  gravelly  voice  as  well  as  for  his  trumpet 
playing. The  artist  won  worldwide  fame  and  is  widely  regarded  as 
having  had  a  profound  influence  on  popular  music  in  general. 

Armstrong  spent  his  youth  in  dire  poverty.  As  a  child,  he  worked 
at  a  number  of  odd  jobs  and  sang  in  a  boys  quartet.  Frequently  in 
trouble  with  the  law,  he  ended  up  at  age  I  I  in  a  home  for  juvenile 
delinquents.  There,  he  learned  to  play  cornet  and  joined  the  home’s  band.  Upon  release,  he 
continued  to  improve  his  skills  by  listening  to  the  New  Orleans  jazz  artists  of  the  day. 

During  the  war,  Armstrong  led  a  band  that  played  regular  gigs  in  local  clubs  and  bars  and 
various  private  dates.  He  registered  for  the  draft  on  September  12,  1918.  That  year,  the 
government  had  issued  a  “work  or  fight"  order,  so  he  drove  a  wagon  for  the  Konowski  family 
coal  business.  On  Armistice  Day  1918,  he  quit  the  coal  trade.  In  1919,  he  left  New  Orleans  to 
tour  with  various  bands. 
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IRVING  BERLIN  (1888-1989) 

During  his  60-year  career  in  show  business,  Irving  Berlin 
published  899  songs.  Thirty-five  of  his  songs,  including  “God  Bless 
America,”  reached  #1,  and  282  made  the  top  10.  He  also  wrote 
the  scores  for  19  Broadway  shows  and  18  Hollywood  films. 
Nominated  for  eight  Oscars,  Berlin  won  the  honor  for  “White 
Christmas”  in  1 942. 

Inducted  into  the  Army  in  April  1 9 1 8  at  age  29,  Berlin  mustered 
in  at  Camp  Upton,  Yaphank,  Long  Island.  His  hatred  of  reveille 
inspired  the  popular  “Oh!  How  I  Hate  to  Get  Up  in  the  Morning.” 
Upton’s  commanding  officer  asked  Berlin  to  stage  a  vaudeville- 
type  show  to  raise  money  for  a  new  community  house.  Berlin  wrote  the  score  for  Yip,  Yip, 
Yaphank,  an  all-soldier  musical  depicting  the  life  of  a  trainee  at  Upton.  Numbers  included  “I 
Can  Always  Find  a  Little  Sunshine  in  the  Y.M.C.A,”  “Kitchen  Police,”  “Little  Soldier  Boy,"  and  the 
show’s  closer,  “We’re  On  Our  Way  to  France.”  It  premiered  at  Manhattan’s  Lexington  Avenue 
Opera  House  on  August  19,  1918,  playing  to  full-house  audiences  for  a  30-day  engagement. 

When  World  War  II  began,  54-year-old  Berlin  wrote  a  revue  based  on  Yip,  Yip,  Yaphank,  titled 
This  Is  the  Army.  The  musical  premiered  on  Broadway  July  4,  1942,  to  rave  reviews.  After  its  12- 
week  run,  the  production  toured  the  country  and  to  troops  overseas.  Hollywood  turned  it  into 
a  motion  picture,  co-starring  Army  Lt.  Ronald  Reagan  and  Joan  Leslie  and  featuring  Kate  Smith 
singing  the  ever  popular  “God  Bless  America.” 


Online  resources  from  the  National  Archives,  such  as  the  collection  of  more  than  24  million  World  War  I 
Draft  Registration  Cards  (www.archives.gov/southeast/wwi-draftf),  are  invaluable  for  anyone  seeking  to  fill  in  missing 
pieces  of  a  family  history.  Many  local  libraries  offer  additional  online  resources,  includingAncestry.com,  Info  Track, 
American  History  Online,  and  other  databases,  normally  requiring  a  subscription,  free  of  charge. 

Through  these  records  citizens  can  learn  how  their  families  played  their  role  in  the  American  experience. 


Note  on  Sources 


The  draft  registration  cards  are  in  the  Records  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  (World  War  I),  Record  Group  163,  at  the  National 
Archives  at  Atlanta.  Digital  images  of  a  small  number  of  the  cards  are 
available  as  “Selected  World  War  I  Draft  Registration  Cards:  Famous, 
Infamous,  and  Interesting”  at  www.archives.gov/southeast/wwi-drafi/. 

An  online  article  by  Jean  Nudd  of  NARA — New  England  Region 
in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  discusses  “U.S.  World  War  I  Draft 
Registrations”  (December  31,  2004;  accessed  October  15  2010; 
http:llblog.eogn.com/eastmans_online_genealogyl2004ll2lus_world_ 
war_i_.html). 

Among  the  many  excellent  secondary  sources  on  the  World  War 


I  draft  are  John  Whiteclay  Chambers  II,  “Selective  Service,”  in  The 
United  States  in  the  First  World  War:  An  Encyclopedia  (New  York: 
Garland  Publishers,  1995);  Jennifer  D.  Keene,  WorldWarl,  Daily  Life 
Through  History  Series  (Westport,  Conn.:  Greenwood  Press,  2006); 
Christopher  Capozzola,  Uncle  Sam  Wants  You:  World  War  I  and  the 
Makingof  the  Modem  American  Citizen  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  2008);  David  M.  Kennedy,  Over  Here:  The  First  World  War 
and  American  Society  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1980); 
and  John  J.  Newman,  UNCLE  SAM,  We  Are  Ready! — Registering 
America’s  Men,  1917—1918:  A  Guide  to  Researching  World  War  I  Draft 
Registration  Cards  (North  Salt  Lake,  Utah:  Heritage  Quest,  2001). 


To  learn  more  about 

•  Men  who  served  in  World  War  I  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  go  to  www.archives.gov/publications/ 
prologue/ 1998/fall/. 

•  Selected  World  War  I  records  online,  go  to 
www.archives.gov/research/military/wwl/. 

•  Using  World  War  I  draft  cards  to  research  the  social  his¬ 
tory  of  the  20th  century,  go  to  www.archives.gov/southeast/ 
education/chronological-topics l 


Dennis  Connole  retired  as  a  librarian  from  South 
High  Community  School,  Worcester,  Masssachusetts, 
in  2006.  He  is  the  author  of  three  books:  Indians  of 
the  Nipmuck  Country  in  Southern  New  England,  1630- 
1750  ( 2001);  The  26th  “Yankee"  Division  on  Coast  Patrol  Duty,  1942-1943 
(2008);  and  A  “Yankee" in  the  “Texas  Army" (2008) .  He  is  currently  working 
on  a  manuscript  about  World  War  I,  “America’s  Foreign  Legion:  Immigrant 
Soldiers  in  the  Great  War.” 
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A  collection  of  nine  boxed  sets  of  4  DVDs  each  containing  the  best  military  history 
films  selected  by  National  Archives  archivists  from  our  vast  motion  picture  holdings 
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nationwide, 
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Archives 
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ARCHIVES 


•  U.S.  Army:  Epic  Battles  in  History,  seven  films  on 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars.  Features 
the  Oscar-winning  film  "The  True  Glory"  and  the  Academy 
Award®-nominated  World  War  II  film  "Baptism  of  Fire." 

•  U.S.  Air  Forces:  Top  Guns  of  WWII,  10  films, 
many  starring  iconic  Hollywood  actors,  including  Ronald 
Reagan,  Clark  Gable,  Burgess  Meredith,  Jimmy  Stewart, 
and  others. 

•  U.S.  Navy:  War  in  the  Pacific,  nine  films  highlight¬ 
ing  the  Pacific  campaign  during  World  War  II.  Features 
John  Ford's  Academy  Award®-winning  masterpieces  "The 
Battle  of  Midway"  and  the  rare  extended  version  of  "De¬ 
cember  7th." 

•  U.S.  Marines:  Bloodiest  Battles,  11  films  on  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars.  Features  actual  film 
of  the  Battle  of  Angaur,  U.S.  Marines  landing  at  Inchon,  and 
of  combat  operations  and  air  strikes  in  Vietnam. 


•  WWII:  Rampage  Across  Europe,  eight  films  focus¬ 
ing  on  U.S.  involvement  in  the  European  campaign.  Features 
Academy-Award®-winning  film  "The  True  Glory"  on  the  Al¬ 


lied  invasion  and  conquest  of  Western  Europe,  as  well  as  John 
Huston's  controversial  war  film  "The  Battle  of  San  Pietro." 

•  WWII:  Combat  in  the  Pacific,  12  films  covering  U.S. 
efforts  in  the  Pacific  Theater.  Features  John  Ford's  short  film 
on  the  attacks  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  war  footage  of  Admiral  "Bull" 
Halsey,  Admiral  Chester  Nimitz,  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  and 
Ernie  Pyle. 

•  WWII:  Nazi  Germany,  the  Rise  &  Fall,  seven  films 
that  recount  the  atrocities  of  Adolf  Hitler's  army.  Features 
Academy-Award®-nominated  film  "Prelude  to  War,"  the 
Nuremberg  Trials,  and  the  startling  "Death  Mills." 

•  Korea:  Battles  Not  Forgotten,  14  films  examin¬ 
ing  U.S.  involvement  in  "the  Forgotten  War."  Features  John 
Ford's  documentary  "This  is  Korea,"  rarely  seen  Korean  War 
films,  and  footage  of  President  Truman  on  the  postwar  state 
of  South  Korea. 

•  Vietnam:  Apocalypse  in  the  Jungle,  11  films  high¬ 
lighting  the  role  of  the  U.S.  military  in  this  controversial  war.  Fea¬ 
tures  the  documentary  "Vietnam,  Vietnam,"  narrated  by  Charl¬ 
ton  Heston,  and  "To  Save  a  Soldier,"  narrated  by  Henry  Fonda. 


First  Steps  in  Vietnam 


By  David  H.  Hugel 

On  April  15,  1962,  a  Marine  helicopter  squadron  deployed  at  daybreak  from  the 
USS  Princeton  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam  in  the  South  China  Sea. 

When  the  squadron  arrived  at  an  abandoned  World  War  II  airfield  in  Vietnam’s 
Mekong  Delta  near  the  town  of  Soc  Trang,  it  found  an  operational  airfield — thanks 
to  a  week-long  effort  by  elements  of  a  Marine  Air  Base  Squadron  deployed  from 
Okinawa. 

The  marines  had  refurbished  the  old  airfield,  put  up  75  hardback  tents,  and  in¬ 
stalled  essential  utilities,  including  electricity,  water,  and  a  communications  system. 

The  marines  were  part  of  Task  Unit  code-named  SHUFLY.  It  consisted  of  534 
officers  and  enlisted  men,  including  Navy  medical  personnel,  24  helicopters,  three 
single-engine  observation  planes,  and  one  C-47  transport. 

SHUFLY  represented  the  Marine  Corps’s  first  operational  unit  deployed  to 
Vietnam,  although  three  Army  helicopter  companies  had  been  brought  in  earlier  to 
provide  logistical  support  for  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Army  (ARVN).  U.S.  military 
personnel  had  also  been  serving  as  advisers  in  Vietnam  since  1954. 

The  Vietnam  Center  and  Archives  of  Texas  Tech  University  estimates  that  by  the 
end  of  1962  the  total  number  of  U.S.  forces  serving  in  Vietnam  from  all  branches 
had  reached  1 1,000.  This  number  would  grow  over  the  years,  reaching  a  high-water 
mark  of  549,000  troops  in  April  1969. 

Indochina  had  been  a  concern  for  the  United  States  and  its  European  allies  since 
1954.  That  year,  the  Communist  Viet  Minh  defeated  the  French  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu — resulting  in  the  partitioning  of  the  French  colony  into  the  countries  of  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
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Funding  Authorized  Early 
Under  President  Kennedy 

The  U.S.  role  began  evolving,  and  in  January  1961,  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  became  a  high  priority  for  the  incom¬ 
ing  President,  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Just  10  days  after  taking  office,  Kennedy  authorized 
an  increase  of  $28.4  million  in  military  funds  to  expand 
Vietnam’s  armed  forces  by  20,000  men,  with  an  additional 
$12.7  million  dedicated  to  improving  the  quality  of  the 
beleaguered  country’s  civil  guard. 

During  his  time  in  office,  Kennedy  sent  various  task 
forces  and  high-level  officials  to  Vietnam,  including  Vice 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  to  assess  the  situation  and  meet 
with  South  Vietnamese  government  officials. 

In  the  summer  of  1961 ,  Kennedy  named  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor,  who  retired  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff  in  1959,  to  serve 
as  his  military  adviser.  Taylor  received  broad  authority 
to  review  a  number  of  international  issues.  But  Vietnam 
would  soon  become  the  primary  focus  of  his  activities, 
and  he  would  be  most  closely  associated  with  Vietnam 
throughout  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations. 

In  October,  Kennedy  sent  Taylor  on  a  fact-finding  mis¬ 
sion  to  Vietnam.  En  route  home,  Taylor  stopped  in  the 
Philippines  to  begin  drafting  a  report  to  the  President.  It 
was  while  there  on  November  1,  1961,  that  Taylor  sent 


Above:  The  USS  Princeton  (LPH-5)  from  which  HMM-362  deployed  to 
Vietnam  in  April  1962.  Below:  SocTrang  airfield,  SHUFLY’s  base  of  op¬ 
erations  during  the  early  days  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Opposite:  HMM-362 
helicopters  transport  ARVN  soldiers  into  a  landing  zone  during  opera¬ 
tions  near  SocTrang  in  1962. 
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To  learn  more  about 

•  Records  of  the  Vietnam 
War,  go  to  www.archives.gov/ 
research/military/veterans/online. 
html#vietnam. 

•  How  to  order  copies  of  your  military  rec¬ 
ords,  go  to  www.archives.gov/veterans/military- 
service-records. 

•  Some  early  warnings  about  Vietnam  by 
Bernard  B.  Fall,  go  to  www.archives.gov/publi- 
cations/prologue/201 1 /spring. 


two  “Eyes  Only  for  the  President”  cables 
emphasizing  the  urgency  of  addressing  the 
problems  faced  by  South  Vietnam. 

Taylors  most  far-reaching  recommen¬ 
dation — and  biggest  break  with  existing 
administration  policy — was  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  send  military  troops  to 
Vietnam.  They  would,  he  argued,  provide  a 
show  of  strength  to  boost  national  morale 
there  and  indicate  that  the  United  States 
was  serious  about  resisting  a  Communist 
takeover. 

Kennedy  declined  to  send  American 
combat  troops  to  Vietnam  but  authorized  a 
number  of  actions  the  United  States  would 
undertake  to  “avoid  a  further  deterioration 
in  the  situation  in  South  Viet-Nam.” 

The  first  action  listed  in  the  President’s 
November  22,  1961,  order  related  to  fixed 
wing  and  helicopter  airlift  support  to  the 
Vietnamese  armed  forces: 

(1)  Provide  increased  air  lift  to  the 
GVN  forces,  including  helicopters, 
light  aviation,  and  transport  aircraft, 
manned  to  the  extent  necessary  by 
United  States  uniformed  personnel 
and  under  United  States  operational 
control. 


Above:  HMM-362  ready  to  launch  a  mission  during  its 
1 962  tour  at  Soc  Trang.  Left:  Maj  Gen  John  Condon, 
1st  MAW  CO,  at  the  time  HMM-362  was  deployed 
to  Vietnam  in  April  1962. 


The  list  of  actions  also  included  expanding 
the  U.S.  advisory  and  assistance  programs, 
removing  restrictions  on  U.S.  advisers  par¬ 
ticipating  in  combat  operations,  providing 
South  Vietnam  with  increased  military  and 
relief  aid,  expediting  training  and  equipping 
the  civil  guard,  and  providing  watercraft  to 
better  patrol  artti  conduct  surveillance  of 
coastal  and  inland  waterways. 

A  Helicopter  Squadron 
Arrives  in  Vietnam 

This  memorandum  set  in  motion  the 
chain  of  events  that  resulted  in  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  the  helicopter  squadron  to  Vietnam 
in  April  1962. 

The  landing  at  Soc  Trang  was  unevent¬ 
ful,  and  marines  soon  settled  into  their  new 
base  of  operations.  Following  a  week  of 
briefings,  and  orienting  themselves  to  the 
flat  Mekong  Delta  terrain,  Marine  pilots 
flew  their  first  combat  mission.  On  Easter 
Sunday,  April  22,  1962,  they  transported 
ARVN  soldiers  into  a  nearby  landing  zone 
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Left:  Capt.  Jim  Perryman  stands  by  his  tent  at  the 
SocTrang  airbase.  Above:  HMM-362  helicopters  pick 
up  ARVN  troops  for  an  aerial  assault  mission  during 
their  1962  deployment  to  Soc  Trang.  Below:  HMM- 
362  helicopters  transport  ARVN  soldiers  into  a 
landing  zone  during  operations  near  Soc  Trang  in 
1962. 


to  pursue  a  suspected  concentration  of  Viet 
Cong  guerrillas. 

As  to  whether  the  deployment  of  helicop¬ 
ters  to  South  Vietnam  made  a  positive  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Diem  regimes  battle  against 
Communist  aggression,  Mark  Moyar,  in  his 
book  Triumph  Forsaken,  argues  that  it  did 
and  cited  the  enemy’s  own  comments: 

“One  Communist  account  noted,  ‘It  be¬ 
came  difficult  for  our  cadre  to  move  around 
during  the  daytime  because  the  helicop¬ 
ters  could  see  our  people  walking  from  a 


considerable  distance  away.  Just  a  few  hel¬ 
icopters  were  enough  to  surround  a  target 
and  to  make  a  surprise  landing  of  assault 
troops  to  capture  or  kill  our  cadre  and  troops 
in  any  terrain,  and  especially  in  open  fields’.” 

This  deployment  of  a  Marine  Corps  heli¬ 
copter  squadron  to  Vietnam  in  April  1962 
was  the  beginning  of  a  commitment  by  the 
United  States  of  aviation,  infantry,  and  naval 
units  that  continued  throughout  the  next  1 5 
years  of  the  war  that  was  a  transformative 
period  in  our  nation’s  history.  Q 


Note  on  Sources 

©  2012  by  David  H.  Hugel 

The  primary  source  for  background  to 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam  was  the  Report 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Vietnam 
Task  Force,  compiled  06/1967-01/1969,  docu¬ 
menting  the  period  1940-1967,  more  commonly 
known  as  the  Pentagon  Papers.  The  report  is  in 
Records  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Record  Group  330,  and  is  online  in  the  National 
Archives  Archival  Research  Catalog  (www.archives. 
gov/research/arc/,  ARC  5890525). 

The  early  years  ofU.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam 
are  chronicled  in  Capt.  Robert  H.  Whitlow,  U.S. 
Marines  in  Vietnam:  The  Advisory  &  Combat 
Assistance  Era,  1954—1964  (Washington,  DC: 
History  and  Museums  Division,  Headquarters, 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  1977).  The  number 
of  American  troops  in  Vietnam  was  taken  from 
the  “Frequently  Asked  Questions/Knowledge 
Base”  web  page  maintained  by  the  Vietnam 
Center  and  Archive  at  Texas  Tech  University 
( www.  Vietnam,  ttu.  edu). 

Gen.  Maxwell  Taylors  drafting  of  the  “Eyes 
Only”  memorandum  for  the  President  is  recount¬ 
ed  in  John  M.  Taylors  General  Maxwell  Taylor: 
The  Sword  and  the  Pen  (New  York:  Doubleday, 
1989).  Another  useful  book  is  Mark  Moyer, 
Triumph  Forsaken:  The  Vietnam  War,  1954—1965 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2006). 
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As  many  genealogists,  historians,  and  researchers  have 
discovered,  studying  census  records  can  lead  down 
many  paths  and  encourage  investigation  into  addi¬ 
tional  records.  The  recent  release  of  the  1940  federal  popula¬ 
tion  census  presents  the  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  peo¬ 
ple,  trends,  locales,  family  relations,  and  the  state  of  the  nation. 

During  the  spring  of  1940,  the  nation  was  still  lumbering  through  the  Great 
Depression  following  the  stock  market  crash  in  October  of  1929,  and  agricultural 
workers  were  experiencing  the  strange  contradiction  of  drought  conditions  and  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  goods.  As  a  result,  census  enumerators  posed  a  new  question,  the  22nd  one, 
regarding  employment  of  individuals  over  the  age  of  14:  “Was  this  person  at  work  for 
pay  or  profit  in  private  or  non-emergency  Government  work  during  week  of  March 
24-30?”  If  the  answer  was  no,  the  enumerator  posed  a  follow-up  question:  “If  not, 
was  he  at  work  on,  or  assigned  to,  public  emergency  work  (WPA,  NYA,  CCC,  etc.) 
during  week  of  March  24— 30?”1 

President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  created  emergency  relief  agencies,  such  as  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  and  the  Works  Progress  Administration  (WPA), 
to  address  the  severe  economic  problems  of  the  early  1930s.  When  Roosevelt  was 
inaugurated  on  March  4,  1933,  he  declared  to  a  nation  suffering  from  a  23-percent 
unemployment  rate:  “Our  greatest  primary  task  is  to  put  people  to  work.”  The  CCC 
and  WPA  were  formed  not  only  to  give  work  to  eligible  unemployed  individuals  but 
also  to  mitigate  the  country’s  environmental,  agricultural,  and  social  problems.  Those 
needing  to  work  were  paired  with  work  that  needed  to  be  done. 


Opposite  top:  A  WPA 
worker  receives 
a  paycheck,  Janu¬ 
ary  1939.  Priority 
employment  in  the 
WPA  went  to  those 
in  need  of  relief. 
Opposite  bottom: 
Some  WPA  work¬ 
ers  taught  children, 
as  in  this  class  of 
visually  impaired 
children  at  an  art 
center  in  Salem,  Or¬ 
egon,  1941. 


The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

The  CCC  was  among  the  first  emergency  agencies  created.  Three  weeks  after  his 
inauguration,  Roosevelt  issued  Executive  Order  6101,  “An  act  for  the  relief  of  unem¬ 
ployment  through  the  performance  of  useful  public  work,  and  for  other  purposes.” 
On  May  7,  1933,  in  his  second  fireside  chat,  he  declared: 

[W]e  are  giving  opportunity  of  employment  to  one-quarter  of  a  million  of  the 
unemployed,  especially  the  young  men  who  have  dependents,  to  go  into  forestry 
and  flood-prevention  work.  ...  In  creating  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  we 
...  are  clearly  enhancing  the  value  of  our  natural  resources,  and  we  are  relieving 
an  appreciable  amount  of  distress.2 

As  a  result,  interested  young  men  submitted  applications  to  local  public  welfare 
offices  and  regional  Veterans  Administration  facilities.  From  those  applicants,  the 
Department  of  Labor  selected  “junior”  enrollees,  or  unemployed  single  men  between 
the  ages  of  1 8  and  23. 3  The  Veterans  Administration  selected  veterans,  without  regard 
to  age  or  marital  status.4 

Men  selected  as  enrollees  were  transported  to  camps,  where  they  lived  for  the  en¬ 
tirety  of  their  service.  Enrollees  served  in  the  CCC  for  six  months  with  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  re-enroll  for  up  to  two  years.  They  were  assigned  tasks  on  projects  managed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  War 
Department  oversaw  the  transportation,  administration,  conditioning,  discipline, 
medical  care,  entertainment,  religious  activities,  and  work  detail  of  enrollees.5 


Question  22 


The  War  Department  was  also  responsible  for  main¬ 
taining  each  enrollee’s  Individual  Record,  CCC  Form 
No.  1,  which  contains  the  answers  to  questions  posed  to 
enrollees  from  induction  through  discharge.  Individual 
Records,  now  maintained  on  reels  of  microfilm,  are 
available  to  the  public.6 

The  answers  given  to  the  basic  questions  posed  on 
an  Individual  Record  can  prove  invaluable  to  today’s  re¬ 
searcher.  In  addition  to  standard  inquiries  such  as  name, 
address,  date  of  birth,  place  of  birth,  and  physical  ap¬ 
pearance  are  questions  regarding  citizenship  as  enrollees 
had  to  be  either  naturalized  or  “native  born”  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  records  also  include 
an  application  form  for  emergency  relief  or  a  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  Enrollee’s  Cumulative  Record, 
CCC  Ed.  Form  No.  2.  Both  the  Individual  Record  and 
the  Cumulative  Record  contain  information  about  past 
educational  and  occupational  experience,  including  mil¬ 
itary  service. 

Because  enrollees  had  to  be  able-bodied  to  perform 
physical  labor,  the  records  contain  a  detailed  account 
of  their  medical,  dental,  physical,  and  mental  health. 
According  to  War  Department  regulations,  each  enrollee 
had  to  possess  relatively  good  eyesight  and  hearing,  a 
heart  able  to  “stand  the  stress  of  physical  exertion,”  and 
intelligence  that  would  allow  one  to  “understand  and 
carry  out  instructions  relative  to  the  work  demanded.” 
Additionally,  each  enrollee  had  to  “be  able  to  transport 
himself  by  walking  and  perform  manual  labor.”7 

Army,  Navy,  and  civilian  physicians  administered 
medical  care.  Additionally,  two  enrollees  per  company 
were  trained  in  first  aid  procedures.8  CCC  enrollees’ 
medical  records,  which  may  document  symptoms,  medi¬ 
cal  treatments,  diagnoses,  and  daily  readings  of  vitals,  are 
housed  at  the  National  Archives  at  St.  Louis. 

Each  enrollee’s  Individual  Record  also  includes  infor¬ 
mation  about  work  sites  and  projects.  The  Departments 
of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  designed  and  planned 
work  projects  in  every  state,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  territories  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Hawaii,  and  Alaska.  An  enrollee  could  be  assigned  to 
a  variety  of  projects  during  his  6-  to  24-month  stint. 
Experienced  government  employees  from  each  agency 
supervised  the  projects.9 

Enrollees  worked  on  more  than  150  different  tasks, 
including  reforestation,  soil  conservation,  fish  and  wild¬ 
life  aid,  the  construction  of  recreational  areas,  and  emer¬ 
gency  rescue.10  After  one  year,  the  CCC  had  improved 
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Opposite  top:  The  first 
page  of  an  Individual 
Record,  CCC  Form 
No.  I.  It  contained 
answers  to  questions 
posed  to  enrollees 
from  induction  to 
discharge.  Opposite 
bottom:  First  page 
of  a  CCC  Enrollee’s 
Cumulative  Record, 
CCC  Ed.  Form  No.  2. 
Occupational  and  ed¬ 
ucational  experienc¬ 
es  were  recorded  on 
this  form.  Below:  CCC 
enrollees  working  at 
an  experimental  farm 
in  Beltsville,  Maryland, 
ca.  1 933. These  work¬ 
ers  worked  at  diverse 
tasks  including  refor¬ 
estation,  soil  conser¬ 
vation,  construction 
of  recreational  areas, 
and  combating  natu¬ 
ral  disasters. 


many  acres  of  forest,  erected  miles  of  telephone  lines, 
and  constructed  thousands  of  dams  to  control  erosion. 
Between  1933  and  1942,  enrollees  had  fought  natural 
disasters  such  as  floods,  blizzards,  forest  fires,  tornadoes, 
and  hurricanes  and  provided  assistance  for  victims  of 
these  catastrophes.11 

For  their  efforts,  enrollees  were  granted  an  allowance, 
a  portion  of  which  was  sent  home  to  a  designated  depen¬ 
dent.  Enrollees  received  $30,  assistant  leaders  $36,  and 
leaders  $45  per  month;  $22  or  more  was  allocated  as  the 
allotment.  Veterans  were  mandated  to  designate  three- 
fourths  of  their  pay  as  the  allotment.12  Over  the  course 
of  the  CCC’s  existence,  approximately  $72.5  million  was 
given  to  dependents  through  allotments.13  Individual 
Records  include  information  about  the  allowances,  de¬ 
posits  made  to  enrollees  accounts,  allotment  amounts, 
and  allotment  recipients  (and  their  addresses). 

In  general,  enrollees  worked  40-hour  weeks,  eight 
hours  a  day,  Monday  through  Friday.  They  were  granted 
leave  and  holidays.  After  work  hours,  enrollees  could 
engage  in  sports  activities,  benefit  from  libraries,  en¬ 
joy  motion  pictures,  and  attend  religious  services  that 
were  available  to  all  faiths.  Furthermore,  the  Office  of 
Education  offered  educational  opportunities,  which  were 
also  recorded  on  each  enrollees  Individual  Record.14 

Individual  Records  also  include  discharge  information 
(honorable,  dishonorable,  or  administrative).  Enrollees 
who  received  a  dishonorable  or  administrative  discharge 


or  any  alternative  disciplinary  action,  were  put  on  tri¬ 
al.  If  an  enrollee  was  the  subject  of  disciplinary  allega¬ 
tions,  his  Individual  Record  would  include  a  Record  of 
Hearing  along  with  supporting  documentation.  Upon 
release  from  the  CCC,  enrollees  received  a  Certificate  of 
Discharge.  Only  a  few  certificates,  however,  are  found  in 
the  archival  holdings. 

The  Official  Personnel  Folders  of  individuals  who 
worked  as  federal  employees  under  the  War  Department, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
or  the  Office  of  the  Director  as  administrative  personnel 
or  project  leaders  are  also  publicly  available.  These  files 
contain  a  variety  of  information  including  applications, 
correspondence  to  and  from  the  employees,  changes  in 
status,  and  termination  documents. 

Works  Progress  Administration 

President  Roosevelt  established  the  WPA  on  May  6, 
1935. 15  Like  the  CCC,  the  WPA  was  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  work  to  those  in  need  of  relief  and  to  improve  the 
welfare  of  the  nation.  Individuals  receiving  relief  had  to 
be  “certified”  by  an  approved  relief  agency.  Certified  in¬ 
dividuals  received  priority  and  made  up  95  percent  of 
the  WPA  workforce,  but  individuals  not  receiving  relief 
were  also  selected  to  work  for  the  WPA.16 

While  both  men  and  women  were  assigned  jobs,  only 
one  person  per  household  could  work  for  the  WPA  at 
any  given  time.17  Applicants  had  to  be  over  the  age  of 


18,  and  there  was  no  upper  age  limit.  Students  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  24  could  apply  for  work  with  the 
WPA’s  National  Youth  Administration  (NYA).  The 
WPA  also  employed  individuals  with  disabilities  as  long 
as  their  past  experience  qualified  them  for  work  other 
than  manual  labor.18 

The  National  Archives  at  St.  Louis  holds  the  records 
of  the  WPA,  NYA,  and  the  WPA’s  earlier  incarnation, 
the  Civil  Works  Administration,  which  functioned  be¬ 
tween  November  9,  1933,  and  March  31,  1934.  WPA 
records  do  not  consistently  reveal  as  much  background 
information  as  those  related  to  CCC  enrollees;  however, 
they  reveal  a  glimpse  of  what  yesterday’s  Americans  con¬ 
structed,  demolished,  and  recorded. 

The  diverse  forms  now  exist  primarily  as  microfilmed 
slips  of  paper.  The  majority  of  WPA  personnel  records 
consist  of 

•  Notice  to  Report  to  Work  on  Project  and 
Reassignment  Slips,  which  indicate  the  time,  date, 
location,  and  nature  of  the  assigned  duty; 

•  Reclassification  Slip  and  Notice  of  Change  in  Work 
Status,  which  note  changes  in  wage  rate,  hours 
worked,  title,  or  certification  status;  and 

•  Notice  of  Termination  of  Employment. 

The  records  of  workers  who  received  relief,  or  were 
“certified,”  may  also  include  a  Certification  of  Eligibility, 
Notice  of  Case  Change,  Cancellation  of  Certification  of 
Eligibility,  or  Worker’s  Statement  of  Family  Resources. 
The  records  of  administrative  personnel  primarily  con¬ 
tain  correspondence. 

In  order  to  grant  work  opportunities  to  as  many  peo¬ 
ple  as  possible,  certified  workers  were  terminated  after 
1 8  months,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  blind, 
veterans,  widows  of  veterans,  or  the  wives  of  “unemploy¬ 
able”  veterans.  After  20  days,  terminated  workers  could 
reapply.19 

On  average,  WPA  employees  worked  130  hours 
a  month.  They  were  not  permitted  to  exceed  8  hours 


To  learn  more  about 

•  CCC,  WPA,  and  NYA  records  described 
in  the  Archival  Research  Catalog,  go  to  umnv. 
archives.gov/research/arc/topics/fed-programs. 

•  About  the  first  year  of  the  CCC,  go  to  wivw. 
archives.gov/publications/prologue/2006/fall. 

•  CCC  enrollee  records,  go  to  www.archives.gov/st-louis/ 
archival-programs/civilian-personnel-archival/ccc-holdings- 
access.html. 
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r  Preaentpositian-Sr,. 
Zb*  . 


...April  5  ,  1907 


Left  and  below:  Eddie 
Brown  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Armijo  (right) 
worked  for  the  Mis¬ 
sion  Indian  Agency. 
The  form  docu¬ 
ments  Armijo's  fed¬ 
eral  work.  Right  top: 
The  WPA  Notice  to 
Report  to  Work  on 
Project  form.  Right 
middle:  Actors  re¬ 
hearsing  a  scene  from 
the  production  Broth¬ 
er  Mose  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  Federal 
Theater  Project, April 
8,  1936.  Right  bot¬ 
tom:  CCC  enrollees 
had  opportunities  to 
learn  valuable  trades 
and  skills  such  as  at 
this  class  in  electricity 
in  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land,  1933. 


TEMPORARY  APPOINTMENT,  TRANSFER,  REINSTATEMENT,  OR  PROMOTION,  ETC. 

(NONCOMPETITIVE) 
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,‘AME  OF  POSITION 


Theodore  A.  Armijo 
P.  0.  Box  591 
Banning.  Calif. 
Theodore  A.  Armijo 
P.O.Box  591 
Banning,  Calif. 


Theodore  A.  Armijo 
.  0.  Boa?  591 
Banning,  Calif. 


Mission  Indian  Agcy.  i  ^eader-AECW .  had  cnarge  -f 

IECW  $720  I  "oricing  on 
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Calif.  enoloved  Riverside.  Calif.  tlSSMo - ^  .-^tlxa. 


Fireman. Seasonal  «rt.W 

$90  floor  manager  i 
Mol  &  packing  almonds. 
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Service  station  operator. 
Operated  service  station  o 
3  miles  east  of  Banning,  CSatM 
Farmer. 

Raising  fruit  and  doing  <1 
farming. 

~Leader--XRCW  IB 
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work  a  day  or  40  hours  a  week.  Work  hours  could  be 
exceeded  in  the  case  of  an  “emergency  concerning  public 
welfare,”  “to  protect  work  already  done  on  a  project,” 
or  to  accomplish  work  on  projects  approved  for  military 
or  naval  purposes,  which  became  a  primary  goal  as  U.S. 
involvement  in  World  War  II  approached.20 

The  projects  were  wide  ranging.  The  Division  of 
Employment  assigned  occupational  classifications  with 
available  individuals’  skills  and  project  types  and  needs. 
While  most  people  were  assigned  projects  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  travel  distance  from  their  homes,  some  were  as¬ 
signed  to  work  camps.  21 

WPA  workers  built  ski  lodges,  airports,  schools,  hospi¬ 
tals,  public  buildings,  golf  courses,  zoos,  campgrounds, 
and  sites  such  as  the  Riverwalk  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Other  WPA  employees  sewed  clothing,  made  mattresses, 
grew  medicinal  herbs  for  pharmaceuticals,  taught  classes 
to  children  and  adults,  provided  school  lunches  to  mal¬ 
nourished  children,  delivered  books  by  “packhorse  li¬ 
braries”  to  people  in  remote  locations,  and  established 
electricity  in  rural  locations.22 

Federal  Project  Number  One  was  created  under  the 
WPA  to  entertain  and  enlighten  the  public  through  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  art.  “Federal  One”  was  a  continuation  of 
the  Public  Works  of  Art  Project  under  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  contained  five  divisions — Historical 
Records  Survey,  Federal  Writers’  Project,  Federal  Theatre 
Project,  Federal  Art  Project,  and  Federal  Music  Project. 

Federal  One  employed  skilled  artists,  writers,  actors, 
and  musicians.  Artists  performed  classical  music  and  (of¬ 
ten  uncensored)  plays;  created  sculptures,  paintings,  and 
murals;  preserved  regional  folk  art;  and  compiled  slave 
narratives,  local  histories,  state  guides,  folktales,  and  sur¬ 
veys  of  historic  sites  and  buildings.23  As  World  War  II 
commenced,  artists’  duties  were  transferred  to  war-relat¬ 
ed  projects,  including  designing  posters  and  camouflage. 

National  Youth  Administration 

Established  on  June  26,  1935,  the  NYA  was  the  fed¬ 
eral  government’s  answer  to  the  problem  of  “restless 
youths.”  The  NYA  functioned  under  the  WPA  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  education  and  promote  the  employment  of 
high  school  and  college-age  students.  Those  still  attend¬ 
ing  school  received  part-time  work,  and  those  who  had 
dropped  out  of  school  performed  community-related 
duties.  The  program  also  focused  on  assisting  African 
American  youths.24 
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The  records  of  youth  workers  and  administrative  em¬ 
ployees  who  worked  between  1935  and  July  1,  1939, 
may  exist  on  microfilm  reels  that  also  contain  WPA 
records.  The  records  of  NYA  administrative  employees 
who  were  separated  from  service  between  July  1,  1939, 
and  1943  are  paper  files  that  consist  primarily  of  leave 
and  pay  information. 

Because  the  nation  began  to  redirect  its  efforts  and 
resources  toward  the  demands  of  war,  the  CCC  was 
disbanded  on  June  30,  1942,  and  the  WPA  ceased 
operation  on  June  30,  1943.  Having  offered  employ¬ 
ment  to  2.5  million  CCC  enrollees  and  8  million  indi¬ 
viduals  through  the  WPA,  the  public  emergency  work 
referenced  on  the  1940  federal  population  census  not 
only  provided  for  Americans  monetarily  but  also  gave 
experience  to  individuals  who  would  continue  in  the 
workforce  and  the  military.  The  invaluable  work  per¬ 
formed  by  these  agencies  can  still  be  seen  today  in  mu¬ 
rals,  National  Parks,  roadways,  and  a  variety  of  other 
enhancements. 

Requesting  Records 

In  order  to  obtain  copies  of  personnel  records  related 
to  the  CCC,  WPA,  or  NYA,  please  send  a  written  re¬ 
quest  after  October  1,  2012,  to  National  Archives  at 
St.  Louis,  Attn:  Archival  Programs,  P.O.  Box  38757, 
St.  Louis,  MO  63138,  or  send  an  email  to  stl.archives@ 
nara.gov.  In  your  request,  please  include  the  full  name 
and  date  of  birth  of  the  requested  individual.  If  the  per¬ 
son  worked  for  the  WPA,  include  a  city  and  state  of 
employment.  If  you  are  looking  for  medical  or  fatality 
forms  for  a  CCC  enrollee,  please  include  this  infor¬ 
mation  with  the  request.  Since  many  individuals  have 
similar  names,  please  provide  as  much  information  as 
possible  (for  example:  birthplace,  parents’  names,  and 
years  of  employment). 

If  the  National  Archives  locates  a  record,  you  will 
receive  an  invoice  for  a  copy  of  it.  The  copy  fees  are 
$20.00  for  a  record  under  five  pages  and  $60.00  for  a 
record  that  is  six  pages  or  more.  Please  note  that  CCC 
and  WPA  records  are  on  microfilm,  and  copies  of  these 
records  are  sometimes  difficult  to  read.  Some  personal 
information  is  redacted  in  accordance  with  the  personal 
privacy  exemption  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(5  U.S.C.  552  (b)  (6)).  H 
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When  Terror  Arrived  in  Germany 

BY  KEITH  DONOHUE 


In  the  Garden  of  Beasts:  Love,  Terror,  and  an  American  Family  in  Hitler's  Berlin,  the  best-selling  book  by 
Erik  Larson,  is  the  tale  of  William  E.  Dodd  who,  in  1933,  became  the  first  U.S.  ambassador  to  Germany 
during  Adolf  Hitler’s  rise  to  power.  A  professor  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  Dodd  brought  along 
his  wife,  son,  and  flamboyant  daughter,  Martha,  and  they  came  face  to  face  with  the  Nazis  in  Berlin. 
The  reign  of  terror  and  oppression  had  just  begun  to  settle  over  Germany,  and  In  the  Garden  of  Beasts 
presents  a  wholly  fresh  look  at  the  people  and  politics  of  that  transformative  era. 

Erik  Larson  is  the  author  of  six  books,  including  the  New  York  Times  bestsellers  Isaacs  Storm, 
Thunderstruck,  and  The  Devil  in  the  White  City.  A  former  writer  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Time, 
Larson  lives  in  Seattle  with  his  wife  and  family. 


How  did  you  discover  the  Dodd  family,  and  what  drew  you  to 
their  story? 

Like  so  many  good  things  in  my  life,  I  stumbled  upon  them. 
What  originally  piqued  my  interest  in  the  broad  subject  of  Hitler’s 
early  years  was  my  reading,  for  the  first  time,  of  William  Shirer’s 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich.  I  knew  Shirer  had  been  in  Berlin 
as  a  correspondent  (he  arrived  in  1934),  but  suddenly,  as  I  was 
reading,  I  realized  he  not  only  knew  these  awful  people — Goring, 
Goebbels,  Himmler — as  social  beings,  whom  he  encountered  at 
parties,  for  interviews,  and  so  forth,  but,  more  important,  he  knew 
them  at  a  time  when  no  one  could  possibly  have  grasped  what  lay 
ahead.  And  that’s  what  intrigued  me.  I  found  myself  wondering 
what  it  would  have  been  like  to  have  been  there  in  Berlin  during 
Hitler’s  first  year,  without  knowing  the  ending,  without  benefit  of 
hindsight.  How  would  I  have  assessed  things?  Would  I — could 
anyone — have  truly  guessed  what  was  coming  down  the  pike? 
The  Holocaust.  World  War.  The  invasion  of  Russia.  The  Battle  of 
Britain.  So  I  started  a  search  for  a  couple  of  real-life  characters  to 
tell  the  story.  At  some  point  I  stumbled  upon  Dodd’s  published 
diary,  and  soon  afterward  I  came  across  his  daughter’s  memoir. 
She’s  the  one  who  got  me  hooked — I  was  stunned  to  learn  that 
the  daughter  of  America’s  first  ambassador  to  Nazi  Germany  was 
enthralled  with  what  she  called  the  “Nazi  Revolution.”  It  was  then 
that  I  knew  these  two,  together,  would  be  my  subjects.  I  would 
not  have  wanted  to  write  about  Dodd  alone — personally,  I  find 
diplomatic  histories  to  be  tedious.  Nor  would  I  have  wanted  to 
write  about  Martha  alone.  But  the  two  together,  with  their  dif¬ 
ferent  brands  of  naivete,  seemed  to  provide  an  ideal  vehicle  for 
getting  at  the  larger  story  of  why  it  took  the  world  so  long  to  really 
understand  the  true  threat  of  Adolf  Hitler. 


Rather  than  focusing  on  the  terrors  of  the  early  years  of 
Hitlers  rule,  the  United  States  seemed  to  be  more  concerned 
with  the  repayment  of  German  debt.  Did  it  surprise  you  that 
it  took  so  long  to  realize  just  how  much  of  a  threat  Hitler  was? 

After  I  immersed  myself  in  writings  of  the  time,  and  got  a  better 
sense  of  the  point  of  view  of  people  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Berlin,  I  have  to  say  that  no,  I  wasn’t  that  surprised.  That’s  why 
it’s  very  important  to  really  be  disciplined  about  point  of  view  in 
doing  the  kind  of  history  I  do.  Once  you  force  yourself  to  aban¬ 
don  what  you  know,  or  think  you  know,  and  see  the  world  fresh 
through  the  eyes  of  your  “characters,”  you  get  all  kinds  of  interest¬ 
ing  revelations. 

What  other  surprises  did  you  uncover  in  your  research? 

There  was  so  much  that  surprised  me,  I  hardly  know  where  to 
begin.  One  of  the  most  surprising  characters,  to  me,  was  Rudolf 
Diels,  first  chief  of  the  Gestapo.  I  had  always  assumed  that  the 
Gestapo  was  run  by  the  really  bad  guys,  Himmler  and  Heydrich, 
from  the  start.  I  had  not  realized  there  even  was  a  first  chief  of 
the  Gestapo.  What  surprised  me  was  the  fact  that  William  Dodd 
and  others  in  the  diplomatic  community  considered  Diels  to  be 
a  good  guy,  with  a  lot  of  integrity.  He  was  the  man  you  went  to  if 
you  wanted  to  extract  one  of  your  foreign  nationals  from  a  Nazi 
prison.  After  the  war,  he  testified  on  behalf  of  the  Allies,  against 
his  former  bosses.  That’s  what  I  love  about  opening  a  new  window 
on  past  events  that  we  all  think  we  know  pretty  well.  The  more 
closely  you  look,  the  more  complex  and  nuanced  people  become. 

Your  book  interweaves  three  sets  of  stories:  the  Nazi  regime  in 
pre-war  Berlin,  the  story  of  Ambassador  Dodd  and  his  family, 
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and  the  State  Department  officials  back  in  Washington  in 
the  early  1930s.  In  the  last  of  these,  you  pored  over  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  records  at  the  National  Archives.  What 
did  you  find  there,  and  how  did  those  documents  help  shape 
the  portrait  of  the  “Pretty  Good  Club”? 

The  State  Departments  decimal  files  proved  invaluable  on  many 
different  levels.  At  the  National  Archives  at  College  Park  I  found 
material  on  Americans  living  or  traveling  in  Berlin  who  got  at¬ 
tacked  by  Nazi  storm  troopers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  young  American 
doctor  who  appears  in  the  book’s  open¬ 
ing  scene.  I  found  all  manner  of  materi¬ 
als  that  helped  me  create  a  rich  sense  of 
the  era  and  to  capture  the  true  drama 
and  suspense  of  the  Dodds’  first  year  in 
Berlin — for  example,  drafts  of  new  Nazi 
laws  secretly  communicated  to  the  am¬ 
bassador,  including  one  that  particular¬ 
ly  shocked  him,  designed  “to  permit  the 
killing  of  incurables.”  There  you  have 
that  first  chill  wind  of  the  Holocaust 
yet  to  come.  But  the  files  also  included 
my  most  favorite  kinds  of  things:  finely 
detailed  reports  that  provided  a  glimpse 
at  how  embassy  life  was  lived  day  in  day 
out,  including  lists  of  how  much  silver¬ 
ware  and  glassware  the  Berlin  embassy 
possessed  from  year  to  year. 

One  of  the  great  characters  in  the 
book  is  George  Messersmith,  consul 
general  at  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Berlin. 

In  the  book’s  notes,  you  describe  his  papers  at  the  University 
of  Delaware,  Newark,  as  “one  of  the  most  beautifully  archived 
collections  I’ve  ever  come  across.”  The  National  Archives, 
through  its  National  Historical  Publications  and  Records 
Commission,  funded  the  processing  of  that  collection.  Can 
you  tell  us  more  about  the  role  of  the  Messersmith  papers  in 
your  research  and  writing? 

Messersmith  provided  an  absolutely  wonderful  window  upon 
the  period,  because  he  viewed  the  Third  Reich  the  way  an  anthro¬ 
pologist  would  view  an  aboriginal  tribe.  He  wrote — at  length — 
about  everything,  including  a  lengthy  dispatch  entirely  focused 
on  the  Hitler  salute,  its  uses  and  its  meaning.  This  was  invaluable, 
because  one  of  the  most  important  things  I  try  to  do  is  see  the 
world  through  the  eyes  of  those  living  at  the  time — again,  point  of 
view.  And  Messersmith,  if  you’ll  forgive  the  pun,  gave  me  an  eye¬ 
ful.  We  forget,  today,  how  new  and  novel  many  of  these  tropes  of 


the  Nazi  era  were  at  the  time.  The  salute.  The  swastika.  The  goose 
step.  Messersmith’s  dispatches  provide  an  excellent  contemporary 
sense  of  the  daily  reality  of  the  Third  Reich. 

Over  the  course  of  the  book,  Ambassador  Dodd  seems  to  un¬ 
dergo  a  profound  change,  from  a  kind  of  academic  naivete  in 
1933  to  a  much  more  confrontational  tone  in  1937.  What  is 
your  take  on  his  role  in  warning  the  government  about  the 
dangers  of  the  Hitler  regime? 

That’s  what  makes  Dodd  such  a  com¬ 
pelling  character,  I  think.  He  embodies 
a  natural  narrative  arc.  He  arrived  in 
Berlin  exhibiting  what  I  would  describe 
as  a  kind  of  willful  naivete — that  is,  he 
was  hell-bent  on  being  objective,  see¬ 
ing  for  himself.  As  he  put  it,  all  men 
deserved  a  chance  to  try  their  schemes. 
With  the  accumulation  of  dark  events 
and  revelations,  however,  he  gradually 
woke  up  and  saw  the  growing  danger 
around  him,  until  the  cataclysmic  events 
of  June  30,  1934,  the  Night  of  the  Long 
Knives.  While  he  was  no  hero  in  the 
classic  sense,  he  behaved  now  and  then 
in  heroic  fashion,  as  when,  after  being 
forced  from  his  post,  he  began  travel¬ 
ing  the  country  to  sound  the  alarm.  He 
was  really  one  of  the  first  Americans — if 
not  the  first — to  state  openly  that  it  was 
Hitler’s  intent  to  exterminate  the  Jews. 
Dodd  was  that  most  obliging  of  narra¬ 
tive  subjects,  in  that  he  actually  underwent  a  real-life  transforma¬ 
tion,  something  that  typically  only  happens  in  novels. 

What  would  you  like  to  have  known  about  the  Dodds  and 
those  in  the  “Garden  of  Beasts”  that  is  lost  to  history? 

I  would  love  to  have  a  stenographic  copy  of  some  of  their  din¬ 
ner  conversations,  especially  after  Martha  herself  began  to  wake 
up  to  the  true  darkness  around  her.  I’d  also  dearly  love  to  have  a 
transcript  of  some  of  her  conversations  with  Rudolf  Diels,  the  first 
chief  of  the  Gestapo  and  one  of  her  lovers — it  was  he,  she  tells  us 
in  her  own  memoir,  who  really  triggered  her  awakening.  And  I’d 
like  to  have  a  sense  of  how  Dodd  really  felt,  on  a  visceral  level,  as 
he  walked  up  the  steps  for  his  very  first  meeting  with  Adolf  Hitler. 
Was  he  terrified?  Was  his  heart  pounding?  Or  did  he  feel  the  way 
a  parent  might  feel  toward  an  irascible  toddler?  Dodd  doesn’t  tell, 
unfortunately. 
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EVENTS 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

For  up-to-date  event  information,  consult 
NARA’s  Calendar  of  Events.  The  free  Calendar 
is  available  from  National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration,  Calendar  of  Events  (SCM, 
Room  G-l),  700  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20408,  or  on  the  web  at 
wiuw.archives.gov/calendar/. 

Permanent  exhibit.  “The  Public  Vaults.”  National 
Archives  Building.  202-357-5000. 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Attachments:  Faces  and 
Stories  from  Americas  Gates.”  National  Archives 
Building.  202-357-5000. 

June  18— July  8,  2012.  Exhibit:  “The  Morrill 
Act,  the  1 50th  Anniversary.”  National  Archives 
Building.  202-357-5000. 

ABILENE,  KANSAS 

Continuing  exhibit.  Exhibit:  Eisenhower 
Library’s  50th  Anniversary.  Eisenhower  Library. 
785-263-6700. 

Through  July  1.  Exhibit:  “Elvis  at  2 1 :  Photographs 
by  Alfred  Wertheimer.”  Eisenhower  Library. 
785-263-6700. 

Opening  August  4.  Exhibit:  “The  Art  of  Shin  Hee 
Chin.”  Eisenhower  Library.  785-263-6700. 

Through  September  3.  Exhibit:  “100  Years  of  Girl 
Scouts.”  Eisenhower  Library.  785-263-6700. 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Continuing  exhibit:  “In  Her  Voice:  Jacqueline 
Kennedy,  The  White  House  Years.”  Kennedy 
Library.  866-JFK-1960. 

July  10,  2012.  Author  lecture:  Kevin  Bleyer,  “A 
New  and  Improved  Constitution.”  Kennedy 
Library.  866-JFK-1960. 

July  31,  2012.  Author  lecture:  Ira  Shapiro, 
“The  Golden  Age  of  the  U.S.  Senate.”  Kennedy 
Library.  866-JFK-1960. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Becoming  American: 
Immigrants,  the  Federal  Courts  in  Chicago, 
and  the  Expansion  of  Citizenship,  1872-1991.” 
National  Archives  at  Chicago.  773-948-900 1 . 

Continuing  exhibit:  “James  B.  Parsons:  More 
Than  a  Judge.”  National  Archives  at  Chicago. 
773-948-9001. 

COLLEGE  STATION,  TEXAS 

Through  July  29,  2012.  Exhibit:  “Headed  to  the 
White  House.”  Bush  Library.  979-691-4000. 

July  4,  2012.  “‘I  Love  America’  Celebration.” 
Bush  Library.  979-691-4000. 

Opening  July  9,  2012.  Exhibit:  “Visual  Art 
Scholastic  Event  (VASE):  Gold  Seal  Exhibition.” 
Bush  Library.  979-691-4000. 
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President  Kennedy  and  Jacqueline  Kennedy  in  Paris, 
May  1961 


August  11,  2012.  “Talkin’  Truman:  Harry’s 
School  Days:  The  Education  of  a  Future 
President.”  Truman  Library.  816-268-8200. 


ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 

Continuing  exhibit:  “The  Remarkable  Life  and 
Times  of  Gerald  and  Betty  Ford.”  Ford  Library. 
734-205-0555. 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

July  19,  2012.  Reading/Book  Signing:  John 
Mahama,  Vice  President  of  Ghana,  “My  First 
Coup  d’Etat.”  Carter  Library.  404-865-7100. 

July  20,  2012.  Discussion:  “Coming  to  America: 
Celebrating  the  Immigrant  Experience.” 
National  Archives  at  Atlanta.  770-968-2100. 

September  15,  2012.  Symposium:  “Secret  City  in 
the  Tennessee  Hills:  From  Dogpatch  to  Nuclear 
Power.”  Call  to  register.  National  Archives  at 
Atlanta.  770-968-2100. 

AUSTIN,  TEXAS 

Continuing  exhibit:  “The  White  House  Years.” 
Johnson  Library.  512-721-0200. 

Continuing  exhibit:  “America:  1908-1973.” 
Johnson  Library.  512-721-0200. 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

Opening  June  19.  Exhibit:  “Studio  Art  Quilts— 
Sense  of  Adventure;  Creative  Force  2010; 
Beyond  Comfort.”  Ford  Museum.  616-254- 
0400. 

HYDE  PARK,  NEW  YORK 

Continuing  exhibit:  “The  Roosevelts.”  Roosevelt 
Library.  845-486-7745. 

INDEPENDENCE,  MISSOURI 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Tracing  the  Trumans:  An 
American  Story.”  Truman  Library.  816-268- 
8200. 

Continuing  exhibit:  Exhibit:  “The  Truman  & 
Wallace  Families  of  Independence.”  Truman 
Library.  816-268-8200. 

July  7,  2012.  Exhibit:  “Truman  and  Baseball:  A 
Presidential  Pastime.”  Truman  Library.  816-268- 
8200. 

July  14,  2012.  “Talkin’  Truman:  From  Precinct 
to  President.”  Truman  Library.  816-268-8200. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

Through  August  18,  2012.  Exhibit:  “‘They’re  not 
going  to  get  me’:  Crime  in  the  1930s.”  National 
Archives  at  Kansas  City.  816-268-8000. 

Continuing  exhibit:  “School  House  to  White 
House.”  National  Archives  at  Kansas  City.  816- 
268-8000. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARKANSAS 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Play  Ball!  The  St.  Louis 
Cardinals.”  Clinton  Library.  510-374-4242. 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 

Continuing  exhibit-.  “New  York:  An  American 
Capital”  at  the  Federal  Hall  National 
Memorial.  National  Archives  at  New  York  City. 
866-840-1752. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Continuing  exhibit.  “Documented  Rights, 
Part  II.”  National  Archives  at  Philadelphia. 
215-606-0112. 
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SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Faces  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.”  National  Archives  at  Seattle.  206- 
336-5115. 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Seattle’s  World’s  Fair:  Where 
Were  You  in  ’62?”  National  Archives  at  Seattle. 
206-336-5115. 

WALTHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 

July  9-13,  2012.  Summer  Institute:  “America 
Votes:  Equal  Representation,  Redistricting,  & 
Elections.”  Call  for  date  and  to  register.  National 
Archives  at  Boston.  866-406-2379. 

July  23-27,  2012.  Primarily  Teaching.  Call  to 
register.  National  Archives  at  Boston.  866-406- 
2379. 

August  16,  2012.  Educators’  Workshop: 

“Documenting  Our  Mothers:  Women’s  History. 
Call  to  register.  National  Archives  at  Boston. 
866-406-2379. 

WEST  BRANCH,  IOWA 

Continuing  exhibit:  “ideas  of  Lincoln  and 
Hoover.”  Hoover  Library.  319-643-5301. 


At  the  U.S.  Science  exhibit,  Seattle  World’s  Fair,  1962 


The  National Archives  at  '1’fiUidcfphia  invites  you  to  exgmine 
tie  legacy  of  the  civiC  rights  movement  amt 
the  historical  record  that  gives  it  ‘tfymhtgfor  us  today. 


Opening  Reception 
Thursday,  l7Maytu)12 

5:00  to  7:09  p.ra. 

National  Archives  at  Philadelphia 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Creating  the  Legacy:  50 
Years  of  the  Hoover  Library-Museum.”  Hoover 
Library.  319-643-5301. 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Dining  with  the  President.” 
Hoover  Library.  319-643-5301. 

July  28,  2012.  Conference:  “Pivot  Point: 
American  Foreign  Policy  at  Mid  Century.”  Call 
to  register.  Hoover  Library.  319-643-5301. 

YORBA  LINDA,  CALIFORNIA 

Continuing  exhibit:  “People  Were  Her  Project,” 
honoring  the  centennial  of  Pat  Nixon.  Nixon 
Library.  714-983-9120. 


GENEALOGY  EVENTS 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Genealogy  workshops  are  conducted  through¬ 
out  the  year.  For  up-to-date  information, 
consult  the  monthly  Calendar  of  Events  and 
www.archives.gov/research/genealogy/events/. 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

May  4,  2012.  ‘Finding  Your  Family  in  the 
National  Archives  at  Atlanta.”  National  Archives 
at  Atlanta.  770-968-2100. 

August  24,  2012.  “Finding  your  Immigrant 
Ancestors  with  John  Philip  Colletta.”  $20  fee. 
Call  to  Register.  National  Archives  at  Atlanta. 
770-968-2100. 


“Documented  Rights,”  an  exhibit  at  the  National 
Archives  at  Philadelphia. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

August  3,  2012.  “Genealogy  for  Kids.”  National 
Archives  at  Fort  Worth.  817-831-5620. 

September  7,  2012.  “Where  did  he  go?”  National 
Archives  at  Fort  Worth.  817-831-5620. 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 

July  21,  August  18,  September  15.  Family  History 
Game  Show  at  Ellis  Island.  Call  866-840-1752 
for  more  information.  National  Archives  at  New 
York  City.  866-840-1752. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

September  5,  2012.  “Genealogical  Resources  at 
the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  (PHS).”  Call 
to  register.  National  Archives  at  Philadelphia. 
215-606-0100. 

July  6,  August  3,  September  7.  “Genealogy  Open 
House.”  Call  to  register.  National  Archives  at 
Philadelphia.  215-606-0100. 

SAN  BRUNO,  CALIFORNIA 

July  20,  2012.  “Military  Records:  Spanish 
American  to  Viet  Nam.”  $15  fee.  Call  to 
register.  National  Archives  at  San  Francisco. 
650-238-3485. 

August  17-  “Federal  Land  Records.”  $15  fee.  Call 
to  register.  National  Archives  at  San  Francisco. 

650-238-3485. 

August  31,  2012.  “Freedmen's  Bureau  Records.” 
$  1 5  fee.  Call  to  register.  National  Archives  at  San 
Francisco.  650-238-3485. 

September  14,  2012.  “Preserving  Your  History.” 
$  1 5  fee.  Call  to  register.  National  Archives  at  San 
Francisco.  650-238-3485. 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

July  12,  August  9,  September  13,  2012.  “Brick 
Wall”  Genealogical  Discussion  Group.  National 
Archives  at  Seattle.  206-336-511 5. 

WALTHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 

July  10,  2012.  “Introduction  to  Genealogy.” 
Call  to  register.  National  Archives  at  Boston. 
866-406-2379. 

July  19,  2012.  “Ethnic  History  &  Genealogy.” 
Call  to  register.  National  Archives  at  Boston. 
866-406-2379. 

August  7,  2012.  “Census,  Passenger  Lists, 
and  Naturalization  Records,”  Call  to  register. 
National  Archives  at  Boston.  866-406-2379. 
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Thefts  of  Archives  Records  Bring  Prison  Time  for  Waffen,  Landau 

Two  individuals — one  a  long-time  National  Archives  employee  and  the  other  a 
self-styled  presidential  memorabilia  collector — have  drawn  prison  sentences  for 
stealing  historical  materials  from  the  National  Archives. 


Les  Waffen,  a  National  Archives  employee  for  40  years, 
was  sentenced  in  federal  court  in  May  to  18  months  in 
prison  and  two  years  of  supervised  release  for  stealing  955 
sound  recordings  from  the  Archives.  Waffen  had  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  theft  charges.  At  the  time  of  his  retirement  in 
2010,  Waffen  was  chief  of  NARA’s  Motion  Picture,  Sound, 
and  Video  Recording  Branch. 

The  investigation  into  the  Waffen  case  began  when  J. 
David  Goldin,  who  collects  historical  radio  recordings,  saw 
an  original  recording  of  Babe  Ruth  on  a  hunting  trip  for 
sale  on  the  Internet.  Then  he  realized  he  had  donated  that 
very  recording  to  the  Archives  years  before. 

He  alerted  Archives  officials,  and  the  agency’s  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General  began  an  investigation.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  also  involved  the  U.S.  Attorney,  the  FBI,  and 
Archives  Motion  Picture  staff. 

Archivist  of  the  United  States  David  S.  Ferriero  was 
pleased  with  the  sentence  Waffen  received  and  saddened 
that  the  theft:  occurred,  adding  that  he  was  “outraged  that 
the  thief  was  a  long-time,  trusted  employee  of  the  National 
Archives.  Instead  of  protecting  our  holdings,  Mr.  Waffen 
proved  himself  to  be  a  threat  to  those  holdings.” 

In  late  June,  a  federal  judge  sentenced  Barry  Landau,  a 
memorabilia  collector,  to  seven  years  in  prison,  followed  by 
three  years  of  supervised  released,  for  conspiracy  and  theft 
of  historical  documents  from  cultural  institutions  in  four 
states,  including  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library  in  Hyde 
Park,  New  York,  which  is  part  of  the  National  Archives. 


The  items  stolen  from  the  Roosevelt  Library  were  seven 
“reading  copies”  of  speeches  that  Roosevelt  delivered.  They 
have  all  been  recovered.  “Reading  copies”  are  the  actual 
copies  of  the  speeches  from  which  the  President  read.  They 
contain  edits  and  handwritten  additions  made  by  him  and 
bear  his  signature. 

Four  of  these  “reading  copies”  of  speeches  were  sold  by 
Landau  on  December  20,  2010,  to  a  collector  for  $35,000. 
Three  other  “reading  copies”  of  inaugural  addresses  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Roosevelt,  valued  at  more  than  $100,000  each, 
were  recovered  from  Landaus  apartment  in  New  York  City 
during  court-authorized  searches. 

Landaus  co-conspirator,  Jason  Savedoff,  will  be  sen¬ 
tenced  at  a  later  date. 

Archivist  Ferriero  was  pleased  with  the  sentence  given 
Landau  and  said  he  felt  it  will  “serve  as  a  warning  to  oth¬ 
ers  who  may  contemplate  stealing  our  nation’s  history.” 
He  added:  “When  a  researcher  turns  out  to  be  a  thief  and 
steals  the  documents  that  are  the  very  underpinnings  of 
our  democracy,  our  trust  and  respect  for  the  community 
is  shaken.” 

Because  of  incidents  of  theft  like  the  ones  involving 
Waffen  and  Landau,  the  National  Archives  and  other  re¬ 
search  institutions  around  the  world  have  become  more 
vigilant  over  the  last  few  decades.  They  have  instituted 
a  number  of  measures  aimed  at  preventing  theft,  such 
as  closed-circuit  cameras,  clean  research  room  rules,  exit 
searches,  and  increased  staff  surveillance. 


National  Archives  Awards  $2.9  Million 
For  Editing  and  Archival  Projects 

The  National  Archives  has  awarded  31  grants  totaling 
$2.9  million  for  historical  records  projects  in  18  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  grants  are  made  through 
NARA’s  grant-making  arm,  the  National  Historical 
Publications  and  Records  Commission  (NHPRC). 

Grants  totaling  $1.2  million  went  to  16  documenta¬ 
ry  editing  projects  to  edit  and  publish  the  papers  of  key 
American  figures,  including  Frederick  Douglass,  Walt 
Whitman,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Martin 


Luther  King,  Jr.,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Thomas  Edison,  Jane  Addams,  and  the  presidential  record¬ 
ings  from  the  Kennedy  and  Nixon  administrations. 

Grants  totaling  $1.4  million  went  to  14  archival  proj¬ 
ects,  including  the  W.  L.  Eury  Appalachian  Collection  at 
Appalachian  State  University  in  Boone,  North  Carolina;  the 
backlog  of  unprocessed  records  at  the  South  Dakota  State 
Archives;  the  papers  of  California  governor  Edmund  G.  “Pat” 
Brown;  Vietnam  War-era  poster  collections;  the  records 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission;  and  the  Pan 
American  World  Airways  records  at  the  University  of  Miami. 
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Luther  College  in  Decorah,  Iowa,  received  a  grant 
for  a  three-year  project  to  design  and  host  the  Archives 
Leadership  Institute,  a  program  that  brings  together  25  ar¬ 
chivists  for  a  week-long  intensive  program  to  develop  their 
skills  in  serving  their  institutions  and  the  public. 

For  a  full  list  of  all  the  grants,  go  to  www.archives.gov/ 
press/press-releases/20 12/nr  12- 121.html. 

New  Archives  Report  Indicates 
Most  Federal  Records  Still  at  Risk 

The  2011  Records  Management  Self  Assessment 
(RMSA)  report  released  by  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration  (NARA)  this  spring  indicates  that 
a  large  majority  of  federal  agencies  remain  at  high  risk  to 
some  sort  of  damage  or  destruction. 

The  goal  of  the  annual  self-assessments  is  to  determine 
whether  federal  agencies  are  compliant  with  statutory  and 
regulatory  records  management  requirements. 

The  2011  findings  are  similar  to  those  in  2010.  The  re¬ 
sponses  indicate  that  a  large  majority  of  federal  agencies  re¬ 
main  at  high  to  moderate  risk  of  compromising  the  integ¬ 
rity,  authenticity,  and  reliability  of  their  records.  However, 
this  report  also  revealed  positive  trends.  Agencies  are  using 
the  RMSA  results  to  improve  their  programs.  Agencies  are 
increasingly  transferring  their  permanent  electronic  records 
to  NARA  using  the  Electronic  Records  Archives  (ERA). 

The  work  reflected  in  this  report  was  accomplished 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  Presidential  Memorandum  on 


Managing  Government  Records.  Data  from  the  RMSAs 
and  agency  submissions  in  response  to  the  memorandum 
will  give  NARA  a  government-wide  base  of  information 
from  which  to  develop  the  Records  Management  Directive. 
The  report  may  be  found  at  www.archives.gov/records-mgmt/ '. 

National  Archives  at  San  Francisco 
Opens  Immigration  Files 

The  National  Archives  at  San  Francisco  opened  to  the 
public  more  than  40,000  case  files  on  immigrants  to  the 
United  States.  These  files,  known  as  “Alien  Files,”  or  A-Files, 
were  transferred  from  U.S.  Citizenship  and  Immigration 
Services  (USCIS)  and  are  among  the  first  of  millions  of 
case  files  that  will  eventually  be  opened. 

In  1940  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS),  the  predecessor  of  USCIS,  started  issuing  Alien 
Registration  Numbers  to  resident  aliens  in  the  United 
States.  These  A-Files  are  a  wealth  of  genealogical  informa¬ 
tion,  containing  photographs,  personal  correspondence, 
vital  records,  interview  transcripts,  and  visa  applications. 

The  National  Archives  at  San  Francisco  will  hold  case 
files  controlled  by  INS  district  offices  in  San  Francisco, 
California;  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Reno,  Nevada;  and  Agana, 
Guam.  The  National  Archives  at  Kansas  City  maintains 
A-Files  for  all  other  INS  district  offices  nationwide. 

A-Files  may  be  viewed  in  person  by  appointment,  or 
copies  may  be  ordered  for  a  fee.  Researchers  may  con¬ 
tact  National  Archives  staff  at  AFiles.SanBruno@nara.gov 
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The  ongoing  release  of  “Alien  Files,”  or  A-Files,  will  provide  a  wealth 
of  information  on  immigrants,  often  including  photographs,  vital 
records,  and  personal  correspondence. 
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to  search  A-Files  holdings  for  a  particular  file.  An  online 
database  is  available  through  the  National  Archives  at  San 
Francisco  website  (www.archives.gov/pacific/san-francisco). 

The  National  Archives  at  San  Francisco  also  recently  dedi¬ 
cated  its  research  room  to  the  late  U.S.  Representative  Tom 
Lantos  of  California,  who  was  a  leading  force  in  having  the 
A-Files  redesignated  as  records  of  permanent  historical  value. 

Franklin  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Featured 
In  New  1,000-Photo  Exhibit  in  Hyde  Park 

Through  late  summer  2013,  while  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  Library  and  Museum’s  permanent  exhibit  galler¬ 
ies  are  closed  for  the  final  stage  of  a  $35-million  renova¬ 
tion,  the  Roosevelt  Library  is  presenting  the  largest  exhibit 
of  photographs  ever  assembled  on  the  lives  and  public  ca¬ 
reers  of  Franklin  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

“The  Roosevelts:  Public  Figures,  Private  Lives”  takes 
visitors  on  an  immersive  photographic  and  film  journey 
through  the  lives  and  times  of  the  Roosevelts.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  features  nearly  1 ,000  images  that  vividly  depict  both 
their  public  and  private  lives.  Visit  www.fidrlibrary.marist. 
edu  for  additional  information. 

These  photographs  include  famous  and  familiar  images, 
many  reproduced  in  large  formats.  But  the  exhibit  also  pres¬ 
ents  visitors  with  new  visual  perspectives  on  the  Roosevelts 
through  large  numbers  of  rarely  seen  personal  photographs 
from  the  collections  at  the  Roosevelt  Library.  Also  included 
are  projections  of  little-known  film  shot  by  Roosevelt  fam¬ 
ily  and  friends  that  depict  Franklin  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt 


in  unscripted  moments.  The  highlight  of  the  exhibit  is  a 
multimedia  presentation  featuring  original  audio  record¬ 
ings  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  speaking  about  her  family  life. 

“Never  before  have  this  many  photographs  of  Franklin  and 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  been  assembled  in  one  place,”  said  Acting 
Director  Lynn  Bassanese.  “This  new  exhibit  was  designed  by 
our  museum  staff  to  serve  not  just  as  an  interim  exhibition 
but  also  a  once-in-a-lifetime  experience  for  our  visitors.” 
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The  Roosevelt  Library’s  new  exhibit  showcases  the  largest  exhibit  of 
photographs  ever  assembled  on  the  lives  and  public  careers  of  Franklin 
and  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  including  rarely  seen  personal  photographs  and 
projections  of  little-known  family  film  footage. 


SELECT  IMAGES 

from  the  NATIONAL  ARCHIVES  now  available 
atTHE  NEWYORKTIMES  STORE 


The  National  Archives  and  The  NewYorkTimes — among  the  most  distinguished  names  in 
historical  content — have  partnered  to  offer  reproductions  of  many  of  America’s  greatest 
images  from  the  vast  holdings  of  the  National  Archives. 

-  ■  i 


Choose  from  the  celebrated  work  of  photographers  Ansel  Adams,  Lewis  Hine,  and  Dorothea  Lange;  drawings  of  lighthouses, 
architecture,  and  early  sailing  ships;  and  rare  posters  from  World  Wars  I  and  II  and  peacetime.  Also  featured  are  historical 
maps,  colorful  watercolor  sketches  of  19th-century  landscapes  of  the  American  West,  and  images  of  the  American  City  its 
development  and  its  people  and  their  way  of  life  from  the  early  1800s  to  recent  times. 

Both  8-  by  1 0-inch  and  exhibition-quality  gallery  prints  are  available,  framed  or  unframed. 

Check  back  often  as  new  images  will  be  added  regularly.  View  the  entire  Archives  collection  at 

nytstore.com/na 
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Remembering  a  Friend 
of  the  Archives 

In  my  first  six  months  as  chair  and  president  of  the 
Foundation  for  the  National  Archives,  it  has  been  my  great 
pleasure  to  work  with  our  dedicated  members  of  the  board 
and  to  welcome  new  members.  But  it  is 
with  sadness  that  I  also  must  note  the 
passing  of  a  respected  member  of  our 
board  and  a  passionate  advocate  for  the 
National  Archives,  John  Payton. 

John,  who  died  suddenly  in  March  this 
year,  has  long  been  known  as  an  influ¬ 
ential  civil  rights  attorney.  He  made  it  his  lifelong  personal 
commitment  to  be  an  advocate  for  justice,  equality,  and  true 
democracy  for  everyone. 

As  president  and  director-counsel  of  the  NAACP  Legal 
Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  John  led  the  organizations 
involvement  in  five  cases  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
during  the  past  year.  Two  of  those  cases  produced  criti¬ 
cal  victories  in  the  areas  of  voting  rights  and  employment 
discrimination. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  at  LDF,  John  had  been  a  partner 
at  the  Washington  law  firm  of  Wilmer,  Cutler,  Pickering, 
Hale  and  Dorr.  His  practice  ranged  from  complex  commer¬ 
cial  matters  to  the  most  challenging  of  civil  rights  cases.  In 
2003,  he  was  lead  counsel  for  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  successfully  defending  the  use  of  race  in  the  admissions 
process  at  its  undergraduate  college  and  at  its  law  school. 

With  his  commitment  to  defending  civil  rights  and  his  de¬ 
votion  to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  it  was  no  surprise  that  John 
put  his  experience  and  enthusiasm  to  work  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  Foundation  for  the  National  Archives, 
which  he  joined  in  2010. 

Like  all  members  of  our  board,  John  shared  the  belief  that 
the  powerful  records  held  in  trust  for  the  American  people 
by  the  National  Archives — the  evidence  of  who  we  are  as  a 
people  and  as  a  nation — are  vitally  important  to  the  future 
of  our  country. 

His  contributions  made  this  country  a  better  place  for  all 
of  us  to  live.  He  will  be  sorely  missed,  but  he  inspires  us  all 
to  contribute  daily  to  justice,  equality,  and  true  democracy 
for  everyone. 


A'Lelia  Bundles 
Chair  and  President 
Foundation  for  the  National  Archives 


Foundation  Supports 
DocsTeach  iPad  App 

This  spring,  the  Foundation  was  proud  to  join  the 
National  Archives  education  team  in  launching  a  new  iPad 
app  to  accompany  the  award-winning  DocsTeach  educa¬ 
tional  website.  Since  its  launch  in  April,  the  free  app  has 
been  downloaded  by  thousands  of  iPad  users. 

The  Foundation  thanks  Texas  Instruments  for  its  generous 
support  of  DocsTeach,  an  online  tool  for  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing,  featuring  thousands  of  primary  sources  and  educational 
activities.  When  registered  for  a  free  account,  teachers  and 
other  users  can  borrow  from  and  modify  an  ever-expanding 
collection  of  activities,  or  create  unique  ones  using  online 
templates.  The  new  app  enables  iPad  users  to  engage  in  sev¬ 
eral  activities  from  the  DocsTeach.org  website  that  feature 
National  Archives  documents. 

As  with  the  website,  the  app  allows  iPad  users  to  choose 
a  historical  era  or  topic  to  find  an  activity  based  on  primary 
source  documents,  such  as  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  can¬ 
celed  check  for  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  or  Thomas  Edison’s 
patent  drawing  for  the  light  bulb;  participate  in  DocsTeach 
activities;  and  zoom  and  inspect  individual  pages  of  docu¬ 
ments,  drawings,  maps,  and  photographs,  either  within  the 
activities  or  individually. 

The  DocsTeach  App  is  available  free  from  the  App  Store  on 
iPad.  A  WiFi  connection  is  recommended  for  the  application. 

Spreading  the  Word  About 
“ Attachments ” 

The  Foundation  is  pleased  to  promote  the  National 
Archives  Experiences  summer  exhibition,  “Attachments: 
Faces  and  Stories  from  Americas  Gates,”  which  will  be  shown 
in  the  Lawrence  F.  O’Brien  Gallery  through  September  4. 

Thanks  to  an  important  in-kind  partnership  with  CBS 
Outdoor,  the  Foundation  is  placing  “Attachments”  advertise¬ 
ments  in  D.C.  Metrorail  stations  and  trains,  and  on  the  sides 
of  Metro  buses  around  the  city.  There  will  also  be  advertising 
for  the  exhibition  and  associated  programming  in  the  William 
G.  McGowan  Theater  in  local  periodicals.  The  Archives  Shop 
is  hosting  book  signings  for  many  of  these  programs. 

The  Foundation’s  retail  and  publications  teams  have  also 
developed  new  products  based  on  the  exhibition,  including 
the  exhibition  catalog,  Attachments:  Faces  and  Stories  from 
America’s  Gates ,  written  by  curator  Bruce  Bustard,  with 
a  message  from  Archivist  of  the  United  States  David  S. 
Ferriero.  The  book,  published  in  association  with  D  Giles 
Ltd.,  is  available  through  the  Archives  Shop  in  Washington, 
or  via  email  at  nationalarchivesstore@nara.gov. 
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New  Board  Members  Join  the  Foundation 


The  Foundations  Board  of  Directors 
has  welcomed  two  new  members  this 
year:  Jose  Andres  and  Zina  Kramer. 

Andres,  named  “Outstanding  Chef  of 
the  Year”  by  the  James  Beard  Foundation 
in  2011  and  recently  honored  as  one  of 
Time  magazines  “100  Most  Influential 
People  in  the  World,”  is  an  international¬ 
ly  recognized  culinary  innovator,  author, 
television  personality,  and  chef/ owner 
of  ThinkFoodGroup,  with  more  than 
a  dozen  restaurants  across  the  country, 
including  Jaleo,  Zaytinya,  Oyamel,  and 
minibar  by  jose  andres  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Andres  joined  the  Foundation  in 
promoting  the  2011  National  Archives  Experience  exhibi¬ 
tion  “What’s  Cooking,  Uncle  Sam?”  by  opening  the  America 
Eats  Tavern  just  steps  away  from  the  National  Archives 
Building  in  Washington.  As  the  chief  culinary  adviser  to  the 
exhibition,  Andres  led  the  “America  Eats”  series  of  public 
programs  at  the  National  Archives.  In  addition,  Andres  is 
a  passionate  advocate  for  food  and  hunger  issues,  founding 
World  Central  Kitchen,  serving  as  chairman  emeritus  for  DC 
Central  Kitchen,  and  joining  the  Global  Alliance  for  Clean 
Cookstoves  as  culinary  ambassador. 

Kramer  is  the  founder  and  president  of  Events  Marketing 
based  in  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan,  which  specializes  in 


event  production,  public  relations,  and  marketing  for  both 
corporate  clients  and  nonprofit  entities.  Kramer  taught  high 
school  for  five  years  before  serving  as  a  consumer  reporter 
and  in  a  variety  of  positions  in  state  government,  including 
as  co-director  of  a  state  senator’s  district  office,  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  for  then-Michigan  Governor  (and  current  member  of 
the  Foundation  Board)  Jim  Blanchard’s  Project  Self  Reliance 
Initiative,  and  a  marketing  manager  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  the  State  of  Michigan.  She  has  also  served  three 
times  as  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
In  addition  to  her  work  with  the  Foundation  board,  she  is  a 
member  of  the  boards  of  directors  for  the  Detroit  Institute  for 
Children,  Public  School  Academies  Detroit,  and  the  Jewish 
Telegraphic  Agency.  Kramer  is  the  author  of  four  editions  of 
the  Events  Resource  Guide  for  Detroit  and  the  childrens  book 
Hugging  Grandma:  Loving  Those  With  Memory  Disorders. 

“Were  very  fortunate  to  have  Jose  and  Zina  on  our  board,” 
said  Foundation  Chair  and  President  A’Lelia  Bundles.  “Joses 
passion  is  contagious!  His  willingness  to  connect  his  res¬ 
taurant,  the  America  Eats  Tavern,  to  our  ‘What’s  Cooking, 
Uncle  Sam?’  exhibit  is  inspiring  us  to  think  about  similarly 
creative  collaborations  in  the  future.” 

“Zina  brings  a  unique  perspective  to  our  board,”  Bundles 
added.  “I  know  we  will  benefit  from  her  professional  exper¬ 
tise  as  a  marketing  executive,  a  former  government  employee, 
and  a  children’s  book  author,  as  well  as  her  life  experience  as 
the  daughter  of  Holocaust  survivors.” 


Zina  Kramer 


Foundation  Celebrates  Eighth  Annual  Genealogy  Fair 


The  Foundation  was  pleased  to  continue  its  longtime 
involvement  in  the  Archives’  annual  Genealogy  Fair  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  this  spring  and  thanks  lead  sponsor 
Ancestry.com  and  PAUL  Bakery  for  their  generous  support. 

The  free  two-day  fair  drew  more  than  5,400  people  to 
the  National  Archives  Building  from  nearly  all  50  states  and 
several  foreign  countries.  This  year’s  theme  of  “Branching 
Out:  Exploring  Your  Family  Tree”  also  applied  to  the  fair 
itself  as  it  moved  out  of  the  Archives  building  and  onto  the 
surrounding  grounds  to  accommodate  increased  attendance. 

Classes  were  held  in  tents  large  enough  to  hold  hundreds 
of  genealogists.  The  workshops  and  lectures  covered  topics 
as  broad  as  “Getting  Started  on  Your  Family  History”  and 
“The  1940  Census”  to  more  specific  sessions  on  how  to  con¬ 
duct  oral  history  interviews  and  exploring  Canadian  border¬ 
crossing  records. 

Foundation  staff  volunteered  at  the  fair  and  staffed  a  suc¬ 
cessful  membership  table,  and  the  Archives  Shop  set  up  a 
special  outdoor  shop  featuring  many  family  history-related 


products,  including  the  popular  Genealogy  Tool  Kit  written 
by  genealogy  archives  specialist  John  P.  Deeben  and  recently 
published  by  the  Foundation. 

PAUL  Bakery,  across  the  street  from  the  National  Archives, 
offered  special  discounts  to  fair  attendees. 
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FDR’S 

Podium 

Franklin  Roosevelt’s  first  term  was  nearing  its  end, 
and  the  election  of  1936  was  just  around  the 
corner.  In  the  preceding  four  years,  he  had  insti¬ 
tuted  a  flurry  of  New  Deal  work  programs  and  promoted 
economic  reforms  and  regulations  to  combat  the  Great 
Depression. 

Now  in  October  1936,  he  set  off  for  the  west  to  shore  up 
support  for  his  reelection.  When  he  reached  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  on  October  13,  he  spoke  to  a  crowd  assembled 
at  the  new  Municipal  Auditorium  for  the  hall’s  dedication. 
He  spoke  mainly  about  American  youth  and  the  increased 
opportunities  for  them  since  he  took  office  in  March  1933. 
Looking  toward  the  election  in  November,  he  urged  his 


audience  to  fight  to  keep  the  programs  that  had  created 
those  opportunities  moving  forward. 

The  President  spoke  from  a  metal  podium  especially 
designed  for  him.  The  rails  on  either  side  allowed  him  to 
“walk”  himself  to  the  front,  and  the  side  panels  helped  sta¬ 
bilize  the  podium. 

A  plaque  inside  the  podium  notes  that  the  structure  was 
presented  to  the  President  by  the  citizens  of  Kansas  City. 

After  the  speech,  the  podium  was  sent  to  the  White 
House,  where  it  remained  until  it  was  transferred  to  the 
National  Archives  and  Records  Administration  a  number 
of  years  ago.  It  arrived  at  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library 
in  2007.  Q 


President  Roosevelt  speaks  at  the  dedication  of  the  Kansas  City  Municipal  Auditorium  on  October  13,  1936. 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE 

Were  observing  the  quadrennial  presidential  election  with 
an  issue  that  features  several  of  our  chief  executives. 

Our  cover  story  is  about  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  high  point  of  John  F.  Kennedy’s  presidency 
50  years  ago.  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  historian  Martin  J.  Sherwin 
provides  the  long  view  of  the  crisis  by  taking  us  back  to  World 
War  II  and  its  aftermath.  Kennedy  Library  curator  Stacey 
Bredhoff  writes  about  the  exhibit  itself. 

Not  many  Americans  knew  how  serious  the  crisis  was  at  the 
time,  but  that  was  an  era  when  there  was  a  lot  we  didn’t  know 
about  our  Presidents  and  what  went  on  in  the  White  House. 

For  example,  the  public  was  not  aware  of  the  illnesses  that 
Kennedy’s  two  predecessors,  Harry  Truman  and  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  had  in  the  final  years  of  their  administration.  We 
learn  about  them  from  Sam  Rushay,  supervisory  archivist  at  the 
Truman  Library,  and  John  Malsberger,  professor  of  history  at 
Muhlenberg  College. 

Greg  Marose  recalls  some  very  public  presidential  moments — 
the  fight  between  President  William  Howard  Taft  and  his 
predecessor  and  patron,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  over  antitrust 
policies  in  the  1912  election.  Their  disagreements  split  the 
Republican  Party,  opening  the  way  for  Woodrow  Wilson’s  big 
victory. 

And  speaking  of  electing  Presidents,  turn  to  page  36  and  see 
how  our  Presidents  are  really,  legally,  elected — by  electors  known 
collectively  as  the  Electoral  College.  The  National  Archives’ 
Office  of  the  Federal  Register  administers  the  Electoral  College 
and  ensures  that  votes  are  in  Washington  in  time  to  be  counted 
by  Congress  every  four  years  so  the  winner  can  be  sworn  in  on 
January  20. 

This  year  is  also  the  225th  anniversary  of  the  Constitution. 
It’s  been  changed  over  the  years  by  amendments  and  by  Supreme 
Court  interpretations,  but  Henry  Bain,  a  former  professor  whose 
new  book  on  the  Constitution  is  coming  out  soon,  tells  us  there 
were  typos  and  errors  in  it  from  the  beginning.  You’ll  enjoy  the 
results  of  his  research  beginning  on  page  38. 

And  did  you  know  there’s  a  fifth  page  to  the  Constitution 
that’s  almost  never  seen?  You  can  see  it  on  page  72. 

And  don’t  forget  that  if  you  enjoy  Prologue  and  think  it’s  too 
long  between  issues,  you’ll  enjoy  our  blog,  which  is  updated 
several  times  a  week.  It’s  at  http://blogs.archives.gov/prologue/. 
And  we’re  on  the  Archives’  main  web  page  at  www.archives.gov/ 
publications/prologue. 

JAMES  WORSHAM 
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A  “PRIME  LOCATION 

in  New  York  City 

BY  DAVID  S.  FERRIERO 


New  York  City  is  a  city  of  neighborhoods.  During  my 
time  as  director  of  the  New  York  Public  Libraries,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  explore  those  neighborhoods  as  I 
visited  my  91  facilities. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  neighborhoods  is  in  Lower 
Manhattan,  the  Battery  Park  and  Financial  District  area, 
where  the  Dutch  supposedly  bought  Manhattan  from 
the  Native  Americans  and  which  was  the  heart  of  New 
Amsterdam.  Today,  on  the  site  of  Fort  Amsterdam  sits  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  U.S.  Custom  House. 

Now  this  Custom  House  will  be  the  home  of 
one  the  National  Archives’  regional  archives — the 
National  Archives  at  New  York  City.  And  it’s  a  good 
example  of  the  extensive  collections  of  records  we 
hold  in  all  our  regional  archives. 

Some  of  the  most  fascinating  records  of  our 
history  are  housed  in  the  New  York  City  archives: 
passenger  lists  of  arrivals  at  nearby  FJlis  Island  and 
other  points  of  entry  for  immigrants,  major  federal 
districts  court  cases,  and  records  from  World  War  I,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Civil  War  era,  and  the  U.S.  Customs  Service. 

For  example,  we  have  Albert  Einstein’s  Declaration  of 
Intention  to  become  a  U.S.  citizen  from  1940  and  Susan  B. 
Anthony’s  indictment  for  illegally  voting  in  1872.  And  there’s  a 
photograph  of  the  young  assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  at  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  in  1914,  walking  the  keel 
and  inspecting  the  construction  of  a  batdeship  that  would 
become  the  USS  Arizona. 

Gotham  would  not  be  complete  without  something  from 
its  protector,  Batman,  so  we  have  the  first  Batman  comic  book, 
tucked  away  in  the  records  of  the  federal  district  courts. 

The  Custom  House  is  a  historic  location,  very  visible  and  easy  to 
find.  It  is  located  near  Bowling  Green,  Manhattan’s  oldest  park 
near  the  foot  of  Broadway,  once  a  Native  American  trading  trail 
and  now  one  of  America’s  most  fabled  streets. 

It’s  just  a  few  blocks  from  the  ferries  to  Liberty  Island,  home 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  Ellis  Island,  where  millions  of 
immigrants  first  set  foot  on  American  soil.  And  for  many  years, 

Join  the  Archivist  at  his  own  blog  at 
http://blogs.archives.gov/aotus 
and  visit  NARA’s  web  site  at  www.archives.gov. 


it  was  the  main  port  of  entry  for  trade  and  the  collection  point 
for  tariffs,  the  nation’s  principal  source  of  income  until  the  16th 
Amendment  established  the  income  tax  in  1913. 

The  building  itself  was  designed  in  the  Beaux-Arts  style  by 
Cass  Gilbert,  who  also  designed  the  Woolworth  Building  in 
New  York  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  building  on  Capitol 
Hill  in  Washington.  Just  like  our  National  Archives  Building  in 
Washington,  the  Custom  House  has  a  rotunda  on  the  second 
floor,  and  16  murals  depict  the  entry  of  ships  into  the  Port  of 
New  York  and  famous  European  explorers  of  the 
American  continent. 

We  will  share  the  Alexander  Hamilton  U.S. 
Custom  House,  named  for  our  first  secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  one  of  our  Founding  Fathers, 
with  the  Smithsonian’s  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian. 

We  will  bring  to  the  building  the  full  range  of  activities 
that  we  offer  at  other  archives  in  Washington  and 
around  the  country — research,  education,  exhibits,  and  a  wide 
range  of  public  programs.  The  opening  exhibit,  “The  World’s 
Port:  Through  Documents  of  the  National  Archives,”  is  running 
through  November  25,  2012. 

The  move  to  the  Custom  House  was  the  result  of  hard  work 
on  the  part  of  our  staff  in  New  York  City.  They  are  moving  out 
of  quarters  high  up  in  a  nondescript  building  on  Varick  Street 
in  Greenwich  Village  to  a  very  exciting  location.  They  will  help 
raise  our  profile  in  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  the  world 
and  introduce  ourselves  to  New  Yorkers  who  didn’t  know  we’ve 
been  there  all  these  years. 

We  at  the  Archives  are  all  thrilled  about  the  move  to  this  new, 
more  visible,  more  accessible  location  for  the  Archives — and  all 
the  contributions  it  can  make  to  New  York  City. 

I  look  forward  to  forging  partnerships  with  New  York  City’s 
many  institutions  that  have  an  impact  not  only  on  the  cultural 
world  of  New  York  City  but  of  the  entire  nation. 

And  I  believe  our  new  home  in  the  Alexander  Hamilton  U.S. 
Custom  House  will  draw  more  citizens  to  the  Archives  to  learn 
more  about  their  democracy.  And  that’s  really  important. 

l  „ 
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page  46  explores  the  different  approaches  to  regulation  under  Presidents 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William  Howard  Taft 

Back  cover  Certificates  of  Mates  from  the  states,  submitted  to  the  US.  Senate 
and  the  Federal  Register;  are  a  critical  part  of  the  Electoral  College  process. 
They  list  and  certify  the  names  of  state  electors  pledged  to  vote  for  the  winning 
candidate  in  the  state’s  presidential  election.  See  page  36  for  the  foil  story. 
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One  Step  from 

NUCLEAR  WAR 


The  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  at 
50:  In  Search  of  Historical 
Perspective 


By  Martin  J.  Sherwin 


* 


Opposite:  President  Kennedy  signs  the  Quarantine  Proclamation  \ 
or  Interdiction  of  the  Delivery  of  Offensive  Weapons  to 
Cuba  on  October  23,  1 962.  Above :  The  signed  page  of  the 
Interdiction,  which  stated  that  any  vessel  proceeding  toward 
Cuba  “may  be  intercepted  and  . . .  directed  to  identify  itself,  its 
cargo,  equipment  and  stores  and  its  ports  of  call,  to  stop,  to 
lie  to,  to  submit  to  visit  and  search.” 


,  ,  ,,  ,  „„  ,  I  — 

7^  he  Cuban  Missile  War  was  the  most  devastating  war  in  aJ 

world  history.  fiB 

The  estimated  number  of  North  American  deaths  was  upwards  of 200 
million.  Double,  perhaps  even  quadruple  that  number  of  Soviet,  Eastern 
European,  and  Chinese  citizens  perished,  and  no  one  had  any  reliable 
data  on  how  many  Western  Europeans,  Africans,  Asians,  Australians,  and 
others  were  killed  by  the  radioactive  fallout  as  it  enveloped  the  globe. 

Cuba  instantly  became  a  wasteland,  and  there  were  few  structures 
left  standing  in  Moscow  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  was  an  unthinkable  war,  but  notan  unimagined  one:  In  1957 Australian  writer  Neville  Shute  described  its  denouement 
in  his  eerily  tranquil  apocalyptic  novel  On  the  Beach.  Adapted  for  the  screen  by  Stanley  Kramer  in  1959,  On  the  Beach 
premiered  simultaneously  in  major  U.S.  cities  and  Moscow.  There  were  reports  of  viewers  sobbing  as  Gregory  Peck,  Ava  Gard¬ 
ner,  Fred  Astaire,  and  Anthony  Perkins  stoically  prepared for  the  arrival  over  Australia  of  the  deadly  radioactive  fallout  from  a 
nuclear  war  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  were  the  last  surviving  humans,  going  quietly  into  the  endless  night. 

The  Pentagon,  opposed  to  any film  that  might  undermine  public  enthusiasm  for  nuclear  weapons,  refused  to  cooperate. 

But  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  did  not  replicate  On  the  Beach,  and  so  thoughts  about  a  Cuban  Missile  War  passed  unobtru¬ 
sively  into  history.  While  participants  and  historians  of  the  crisis  never  tire  of  recalling  its  details  and  its  dangers,  the  majority 
of  the  generation  that  lived  through  it,  and  subsequent  generations,  never  became  emotionally  engaged  with  its  potential  conse¬ 
quences.  It  was  neither  Vietnam  nor  Watergate,  nor  was  it  Dallas  on  November 22, 1 963.  It  was  just  the  most  devastating  event 
in  world  history . . .  that  somehow  didrit  happen. 


Why  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  ended  peace¬ 
fully,  and  what  were  its  consequences,  remain 
relevant  questions  for  historians  even  50  years 
later.  The  terrifying  realization  in  1962  that 
nuclear  armageddon  was  merely  a  stumble 
away  profoundly  influenced  Cold  War  behav¬ 
ior  for  the  next  27  years,  until  the  collapse  of  a 
wall  in  Berlin  ushered  in  a  second  nuclear  age. 
But  that  ending  was  far  away  on  a  portentous 
autumn  evening  when  President  Kennedy 
gave  the  speech  “heard  around  the  world.” 

JFK  Tells  the  Nation: 

Nuclear  War  Possible 

The  public  learned  that  nuclear  war  was 
an  imminent  possibility  on  Monday,  Oc¬ 
tober  22,  1962,  at  7  p.m.  Eastern  Daylight 
Savings  Time. 

“This  Government,  as  promised,  has 
maintained  the  closest  surveillance  of  the 
Soviet  military  buildup  on  the  island  of 
Cuba,”  President  John  E  Kennedy  began  in 
what  has  to  be  counted  as  the  scariest  presi¬ 
dential  address  of  the  Cold  War. 

“Within  the  past  week,  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dence  has  established  the  fact  that  a  series  of 
offensive  missile  sites  is  now  in  preparation 
on  that  imprisoned  island.  The  purpose  of 
these  bases  can  be  none  other  than  to  pro¬ 


vide  a  nuclear  strike  capability  against  the 
Western  Hemisphere.” 

Kennedy  went  on  to  explain  that  Soviet  of¬ 
ficials  had  repeatedly  lied  about  the  buildup. 
He  said  the  United  States  was  demanding 
that  all  the  offensive  missiles  be  removed  from 
Cuba  forthwith — or  else — and  announced 
that  a  “quarantine”  of  Cuba  (calling  it  a 
blockade  would  have  represented  it  as  an  act 
of  war)  was  only  the  first  step  toward  forcing 
the  removal  of  the  offending  weapons.  And  he 
added  that  any  missile  launched  from  Cuba 
would  be  considered  to  have  originated  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  would  require  “a  full  re¬ 
taliatory  response”  upon  the  USSR. 

“We  will  not  prematurely  or  unnecessar¬ 
ily  risk  the  costs  of  worldwide  nuclear  war 
in  which  even  the  fruits  of  victory  would  be 
ashes  in  our  mouth,”  he  said,  but  warned, 
“neither  will  we  shrink  from  that  risk  at  any 
time  it  must  be  faced.” 

The  blockade  of  Cuba,  and  the  other  re¬ 
sponses  detailed  in  the  Presidents  dramatic 
20-minute  speech,  had  been  devised  by  a 
select  group  of  advisers  during  the  previous 
week  in  secret  meetings  that  often  lasted  late 
into  the  night. 

Officially  designated  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Security  Council 


(ExComm),  its  members  were  assembled  at 
the  Presidents  request  on  Tuesday  morning, 
October  16,  after  National  Security  Adviser 
McGeorge  Bundy  informed  him  that  a  U-2 
had  photographed  the  “unmistakable  evi¬ 
dence”  that  he  referred  to  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  his  speech. 

The  ExComm  was  initially  composed  of 
16  members,  the  most  influential  being  the 
Presidents  brother,  Attorney  General  Robert 
F.  Kennedy.  Among  the  others  were  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Presidential  speech 
writer  and  counsel  Theodore  Sorensen,  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Nitze,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  Ball,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Gen.  Maxwell  Tay¬ 
lor,  former  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union 
Llewellyn  Thompson,  and  Bundy. 

All  the  Joint  Chiefs  attended  one  meeting, 
as  did  President  Harry  Truman’s  Secretary  of 
State,  Dean  Acheson. 

While  deciding  how  to  respond  to  the  Sovi¬ 
et  deception,  the  committee  had  one  great  ad¬ 
vantage:  neither  Khrushchev  nor  Castro  knew 
that  their  missile  sites  had  been  discovered. 

“I  Doubt  My  Presidency  Could 
Survive  Another  Catastrophe” 

During  that  first  (covert)  week  of  the  crisis 
preceding  the  President’s  speech — October 
16—22 — the  ExComm  members  debated 
whether  to  bomb  the  missile  sites,  invade 
Cuba,  surreptitiously  approach  Khrush¬ 
chev  with  an  ultimatum,  or  begin  the  effort 
to  force  the  removal  of  the  missiles  with  a 
blockade. 

Despite  McNamara’s  view  (contested  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs)  that  the  Soviet  missiles  did  “not 
at  all”  alter  the  “strategic  balance,”  the  option 
of  accepting  their  deployment  as  a  fait  accom¬ 
pli  was  rejected  out  of  hand.  Even  if  they  did 
not  pose  a  serious  military  risk,  their  presence 
was  deemed  politically  unacceptable. 

“I  doubt  my  presidency  could  survive  an¬ 
other  catastrophe  like  this,”  Kennedy  had 
written  to  Democratic  presidential  confi¬ 
dant  Clark  Clifford  shortly  after  the  Bay  of 
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Pigs  in  1961,  and  the  shadow  of  that  debacle 
hung  heavily  over  decision  making  during 
the  13  tense  days  of  the  crisis. 

Several  months  earlier,  Kennedy  had  di¬ 
rected  the  Secret  Service  to  install  recording 
systems  in  the  Oval  Office  and  the  Cabinet 
Room,  the  location  of  the  majority  of  the 
ExComm’s  meetings.  In  1985,  transcripts 
and  tape  recordings  of  those  meetings  start¬ 
ed  to  surface,  and  based  on  this  new  infor¬ 
mation,  historians  began  to  backfill,  revise, 
and  reinterpret  critical  aspects  of  the  crisis. 

Writing  about  the  decision-making  process 
from  the  perspective  of  “a  fly  on  the  wall”  was  ir¬ 
resistible,  and  the  new  information  revealed  who 
said  what,  to  whom,  when,  and  how.  It  made 
Robert  Kennedy’s  special  status  clear.  It  lay  bare 
the  dynamics  between  senior  advisers  and  con¬ 
tradicted  many  of  their  recollections.  It  exposed 
their  confused  views  of  Soviet  objectives,  revealed 
their  analytical  instincts  (and  lack  thereof),  and 
exposed  whether  they  had  what  can 
only  be  referred  to  as  good  sense. 

And  it  raised  deeply  troubling  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  judgment  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

The  transcripts  also  indicated 
that  the  committee  members  were 
divided,  inconsistent,  often  con¬ 
fused,  and  appropriately  fright¬ 
ened.  The  seriousness  of  the  en¬ 


counter  they  were  embarked  upon,  and  their 
lack  of  confidence  that  any  proposed  strat¬ 
egy  would  accomplish  their  goal,  led  most  of 
them — along  with  the  Joint  Chiefs — to  ini¬ 
tially  favor  some  form  of  military  action — to 
strike,  as  it  were,  like  cornered  animals. 

The  list  of  incorrect  assumptions,  false  infor¬ 
mation,  and  bad  judgments  that  ran  through 
the  committees  discussions  is  alarming. 

When  trying  to  discern  Khrushchev’s  mo¬ 
tives  and  intentions,  the  State  Department’s 
leading  Soviet  experts,  former  ambassadors 
to  Moscow  Charles  E.  “Chip”  Bohlen  and 
Llewellyn  Thompson  (who  later  provided 
very  good  advice)  argued  for  a  military 
strike  on  the  assumption  that  Khrushchev 
intended  to  use  the  missiles  in  Cuba  to  force 
the  Western  powers  out  of  Berlin.  Another 
member  of  the  ExComm,  seemingly  on 
the  edge  of  hysteria,  wrote  to  the  President 
“that  the  survival  of  our  nation  demands  the 


prompt  elimination  of  the  offensive  weap¬ 
ons  now  in  Cuba.” 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  perhaps 
the  nation’s  most  experienced  Cold  War  diplo¬ 
mat,  gave  equally  dangerous  advice.  Invited  to  the 
October  18  meeting  at  the  President’s  request,  he 
merely  repeated  the  old  canard  that  military  force 
was  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  Soviets  and 
urged  an  immediate  surprise  assault  to  destroy 
the  missiles.  When  his  recommendation  was  chal¬ 
lenged,  he  declined  to  attend  further  meetings. 

The  intelligence  the  CIA  provided  was 
flawed  and  inadequate.  Not  only  had  the 
agency  missed  the  deployment  of  the  me¬ 
dium-  and  intermediate-range  missiles  until 
it  was  almost  too  late  to  respond,  but  it  was 
also  unaware  that  the  Soviets  had  on  hand 
35  LUNA  battlefield  nuclear  weapons  that 
would  have  devastated  any  American  landing 
force.  The  CIA’s  best  estimate  of  the  number 
of  Soviet  ground  forces  in  Cuba  was  10,000— 
12,000;  in  fact,  more  than  40,000 
battle  ready  Soviet  combat  troops 
were  prepared  to  confront  a  U.S. 
assault. 

If  the  President  had  approved 
an  attack  on  Cuba,  Guantanamo 


A  P2V  Neptune  U.S.  Navy  patrol  plane 
files  over  Soviet  freighter  during  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis  in  October  1962. 


A  U.S.  Navy  helicopter  shadows  the  second  Soviet  submarine,  commanded  by  Capt.V.  G.  Savitskii,  as  it  surfaces  on  October  27,  1 962.  Savitskii  was  so  angered  by  U.S. 
depth  charges  that  he  came  very  close  to  ordering  the  launch  of  a  nuclear  torpedo. 
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The  President  with  Adlai  Stevenson,  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  Kennedy  came  to  adopt 
Stevenson’s  vision  for  a  diplomatic  solution  in  which  “the  existence  of  nuclear  bases  anywhere  [such  as 
Turkey]  ...  is  negotiable.” 


Bay’s  reinforced  garrison  was  primed  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  But  the  Soviets  had  moved  a  battle¬ 
field  nuclear  weapon  into  range  of  the  base 
with  the  intention  of  destroying  it  before  a 
single  marine  could  pass  through  the  gate. 

While  the  ExComm  Debated, 

Chaos  Proved  Troublesome 

Other  near  disasters,  oversights,  and  ac¬ 
cidents  added  to  the  chaos  within  the  crisis. 
Several  anti-Castro  groups,  operating  under 
a  CIA  program  (code-named  Mongoose) 
directed  by  Robert  Kennedy,  went  about 
their  sabotage  activities  because  no  one  had 
thought  to  cancel  their  mission,  which  could 
have  been  mistaken  for  assault  preparations. 

Authorities  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base 
in  California  were  seemingly  oblivious  to  the 
crisis.  They  test-fired  a  missile  without  first 
contacting  the  Pentagon.  At  the  Pentagon, 
no  one  dealing  with  the  crisis  appeared  to  be 
aware  of  the  scheduled  test  to  assess  whether 
the  Soviets  might  misinterpret  the  launch  as 
a  hostile  action. 

And,  most  extraordinarily,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
Gen.  Thomas  Powers,  on  his  own  authority, 
without  informing  the  President  or  any  na¬ 
tional  security  staff  member,  raised  the  De¬ 
fense  Condition  (DefCon)  level  to  2 — one 
level  short  of  war — and  broadcast  his  order 
“in  the  clear”  (uncoded).  Obviously  trying 
to  intimidate  the  Soviets,  his  behavior  was 
confirmation  of  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay’s  trou¬ 
bling  assessment  that  Powers  was  mentally 
“not  stable.” 

Also  on  Saturday  morning,  October  27,  the 
tensest  day  of  the  crisis,  a  U-2  pilot  was  killed 
when  his  plane  was  shot  down  over  Cuba  by  a 
Soviet  surface-to-air  (SAM)  missile.  All  of  the 
ExComms  members  assumed  that  the  order 
to  fire  had  been  issued  by  Moscow;  in  fact,  the 
decision  was  unauthorized  and  had  been  taken 
by  the  local  commander. 

The  response  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  was  to 
pressure  the  President  to  bomb  the  offending 
SAM  site,  but  he  had  the  good  sense  and  will 
to  reject  their  insistent  requests.  And,  as  if 


following  an  improbable  Hollywood  script, 
that  very  afternoon,  a  U-2  flying  on  an 
air-sampling  mission  to  the  Arctic  circle — 
which  also  should  have  been  scrubbed — ac¬ 
cidentally  overflew  Soviet  territory  when  the 
pilot  made  a  navigation  error.  The  Soviets 
could  have  interpreted  that  reconnaissance 
flight  as  anticipating  an  attack. 

But  the  most  dangerous  moment  of  the 
crisis  occurred  late  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  the  United  States  did  not  learn  about  it 
until  almost  40  years  later. 

Four  Soviet  submarines  were  being 
tracked  in  the  area  of  the  blockade  line,  but 
no  American  knew  that  each  had  a  15-ki- 
loton  nuclear  torpedo  aboard  that  their 
captains  were  authorized  to  use.  At  about  5 
o’clock,  the  commander  of  submarine  B-59, 
Capt.  V.  G.  Savitskii,  convinced  that  he  was 
being  attacked  by  the  practice  depth  charges 
and  grenades  that  U.S.  Navy  anti-submarine 
warfare  (ASW)  forces  were  dropping  to  force 
him  to  surface,  loaded  his  nuclear  torpedo 
and  came  within  seconds  of  launching  it  at 
his  antagonists.  Had  he  fired  that  weapon, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  devastating  con¬ 
sequences  that  would  have  followed. 


“Any  Fool  Can 
Start  a  War” 

All  of  these  incidents  and  mistakes,  as 
well  as  the  misunderstandings  documented 
in  the  verbatim  ExComm  records,  makes  it 
clear  that  crisis  management  is  a  myth.  The 
fundamental  flaw  in  the  concept  is  that  ac¬ 
curate  information,  the  most  important  el¬ 
ement  in  coping  with  any  serious  crisis,  is 
invariably  unavailable.  In  the  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis,  good  luck  substituted  for  good  infor¬ 
mation  and  good  judgment,  hardly  a  model 
of  policymaking  to  celebrate  or  recommend. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  crisis, 
the  ExComms  discussions  became  the  central 
focus  of  historians’  efforts  to  understand  the 
process  that  led  to  its  peaceful  resolution.  The 
members  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  promoted  that  idea,  touting  its  work  as  a 
classic  example  of  the  administration’s  ability 
to  skillfully  manage  international  challenges. 

A  collection  of  early  histories  that  relied  on 
interviews  with  participants  supported  the 
view  that  the  ExComm  had  been  composed 
of  “wise  men”  who  had  diligently  worked 
through  the  most  sensible  policy  options  to 
reach  the  most  appropriate  decisions.  And 
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[Embossed  Seal  of  the  DSSR] 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  October  23,  have  studied  it,  and  am 
answering  you. 

Just  imagine,  Mr.  President,  that  we  had  presented  you  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  an  ultimatum  which  you:  have  presented  us  by  your  action.  How  would 
you  have  reacted  to  this?  I  think  that  you  would  have  been  indignant  at 
such  a  step  on  our  part.  And  this  would  have  been  understandable  to  us. 

In  presenting  us  with  these  conditions,  you,  Mr.  President,  have 
flung  a  challenge  at  us.  Who  asked  you  to  do  this?  By  what  right  did  you 
do  this?  Our  ties  with  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  like  our  relations  with  other 
states,  regardless  of  what  kind  of  states  they  may  be,  concern  only  the 
two  countries  between  which  these  relations  exist.  And  if  we  now  speak  of 
the  quarantine  to  which  your  letter  refers,  a  quarantine  may  be  established, 
according  to  accepted  international  practice,  only  by  agreement  of  states 
between  themselves,  and  not  by  some  third  party.  Quarantines  exist,  for 
example,  on  agricultural  goods  and  products.  But  in  this  case  the  question 
is  in  no  way  one  of  quarantine,  but  rather  cf  far  more  serious  things,  and 
you  yourself  understand  this. 

You,  Mr.  President,  are  not  declaring  a  quarantine,  but  rather  are 
setting  forth  an  ultimatum  and  threatening  that  if  we  do  not  give  in  to 
your  demands  you  will  use  force.  Consider  what  you  are  saying!  And  you 
want  to  persuade  me  to  agree  to  this!  What  would  it  mean  to  agree  to  these 
demands?  It  would  mean  guiding  oneself  in  one's  relations  with  other 
countries  not  by  reason,  but  by  submitting  to  arbitrariness.  You  are  no 
longer  appealing  to  reason,  but  wish  to  intimidate  us. 

No,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  agree  to  this,  and  I  think  that  in  your 
own  heart  you  recognize  that  I  am  correct.  I  am  convinced  that  in  my  place 
you  would  act  the  same  way. 

Reference  to  the  decision  of  Hie  Organization  of  American  States  cannot 
in  any  way  substantiate  the  demands  new  advanced  by  the  United  States.  This 

His  Excellency  Organization 

John  F.  Kennedy, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Washington. 

Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  responded  to  the  President  on  October  24,  stating  that  the  U.S.  action  was 
not  a  quarantine  but  an  ultimatum  and  that  “You  are  no  longer  appealing  to  reason,  but  wish  to  intimidate  us. 
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in  1968,  Robert  Kennedy  published  (post¬ 
humously)  a  memoir  of  the  crisis,  Thirteen 
Days,  that  continues  to  reinforce  that  view. 

This  attention  to  the  words  of  “the  wise  men” 
led  to  many  misconceptions,  but  initially,  and  in 
particular,  to  two  historical  distortions.  The  first 
was  the  incorrect  impression  that  ExComm  de¬ 
cisions  had  dictated  the  Presidents  policies.  The 
second  was  to  isolate  the  crisis  from  its  broader 
historical  Cold  War  milieu. 


Dangerously  incorrect  lessons  are  drawn 
when  the  ExComm  is  credited  with  success¬ 
fully  managing  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  War 
was  prevented  for  two  reasons,  and  the  Ex- 
Comm’s  members  were  responsible  for  neither. 
The  first,  and  most  important,  is  that  Khrush¬ 
chev  did  not  want  a  war.  His  objective  was  to 
protect  Castro’s  government  by  deterring,  not 
fighting,  the  United  States.  “Any  fool  can  start 
a  war,”  he  often  remarked;  and  he  had  experi¬ 


enced  more  than  enough  of  wars  horrors. 

The  second  reason  that  war  was  avoided 
is  that  the  President,  not  the  members  of 
the  ExComm  (and  certainly  not  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  who  unanimously  and  persistently 
recommended  attacking  Cuba),  insisted 
on  providing  Khrushchev  with  a  politically 
acceptable  exit  from  his  failed  gamble.  The 
challenge  was  to  find  a  resolution  that  gave 
the  Soviet  leader  options  other  than  capitu¬ 
late  or  fight.  To  do  so,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
President  to  empathize  with  his  adversary,  to 
see  the  crisis  from  Khrushchev’s  perspective. 
He  was  encouraged  in  this  by  two  unsung, 
consistently  level-headed  advisers. 

“The  Existence  of  Nuclear  Missile 
Bases  Anywhere  Is  Negotiable” 

The  ExComm  recordings,  for  all  the  de¬ 
tailed,  fascinating  information  they  reveal, 
do  not  tell  us  nearly  enough  about  the  views 
of  the  most  important  member  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  John  Kennedy.  Inclined  to¬ 
ward  military  action  early  in  the  crisis,  the 
President  quickly  grew  increasingly  wary  of 
its  unpredictable  consequences. 

Forced  to  maintain  his  schedule,  so  as  not  to 
raise  suspicions  that  something  untoward  was 
occurring,  he  missed  many  of  the  meetings 
during  the  week  preceding  his  speech.  But 
within  48  hours  of  being  briefed  by  Bundy,  he 
privately  told  his  brother  to  back  away  from 
the  military  option  and  bring  the  committee 
members  around  to  support  a  blockade. 

It  is  clear  that  Khrushchev’s  crude  deception 
had,  at  least  initially,  trumped  any  inclination 
the  President  had  to  seek  a  diplomatic  exit 
from  the  crisis.  But  what  restored  his  commit¬ 
ment  to  diplomacy  is  less  clear,  although  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  suggests  that  the  cogent 
arguments  presented  to  him  by  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  George  Ball  and  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  Adlai  Stevenson  contrib¬ 
uted  to  turning  him  against  a  military  assault. 

“We  tried  Japanese  as  war  criminals  because 
of  the  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,”  Ball  wrote 
after  the  first  day’s  discussions  in  a  strongly 
worded  rebuttal  to  the  hawkish  views  of  his  col- 
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leagues.  A  surprise  attack  [on  Cuba],  “far  from 
establishing  our  moral  strength  .  .  .  would,  in 
fact,  alienate  a  great  part  of  the  civilized  world 
. . .  and  condemn  us  as  hypocrites.” 

Expanding  on  McNamaras  view  that  the 
missiles  were  not  strategically  significant,  Ball 
condemned  the  idea  of  igniting  a  war  on  their 
behalf.  His  alternative  was  to  begin  the  process 
of  eliminating  the  missiles  with  a  blockade. 

Stevenson’s  contribution  to  reason  was 
more  detailed  and  direct.  Having  fortu¬ 
itously  arrived  in  Washington  on  October 
16  to  attend  a  White  House  luncheon,  the 
President  briefed  him  after  lunch  about  the 
missiles  and  the  conclusions  of  that  morn¬ 
ing’s  ExComm  meeting. 

“The  alternatives  are  to  go  in  by  air  and  wipe 
them  out,”  he  told  his  ambassador,  “or  to  take 
other  steps  to  render  the  weapons  inoperable.” 

Stevenson  strongly  demurred.  “Let’s  not  go 
into  an  air  strike  until  we  have  explored  the 
possibilities  of  a  peaceful  solution,”  he  insisted, 
and  then  composed  a  memorandum  that,  in 
effect,  outlined  90  percent  of  the  steps  that 
Kennedy  followed  in  resolving  the  crisis. 

Stevenson  pointed  out  that  while  the 
United  States  had  superior  force  in  the  Ca¬ 
ribbean,  any  military  action  against  Cuba 
could  be  countered  by  the  Soviets  in  Berlin 
or  Turkey,  and  that  process  would  most  like¬ 
ly  escalate  rapidly  out  of  control. 

“To  start  or  risk  starting  a  nuclear  war  is 
bound  to  be  divisive  at  best,”  he  dryly  not¬ 
ed,  “and  the  judgments  of  history  [a  serious 
concern  to  JFK]  rarely  coincide  with  the 
tempers  of  the  moment.”  He  understood 
the  President’s  dilemma,  he  said,  but  wrote, 
in  an  underscored  sentence:  “the  means  ad¬ 
opted  have  such  incalculable  consequences 
that  I  feel  that  you  should  have  made  it  clear 

that  the  existence  of  nuclear  missile  bases 

anywhere  le.g.,  the  Jupiter  missiles  in  Tur¬ 
key]  j£iiegotiabie_before_we_itartanythingT 

The  problem  with  this  interpretation  is 
that  Kennedy  intensely  disliked  Stevenson, 
for  both  political  and  personal  reasons.  His 
enmity  went  so  deep  as  to  lead  him  to  plant 
false  stories  after  the  crisis  portraying  his  am¬ 


bassador  as  having  advocated  “another  Mu¬ 
nich.”  They  suggested  that  Stevenson  was  a 
coward,  not  cut  from  the  same  heroic  cloth 
as  the  Kennedy  brothers. 

But,  in  fact,  Stevenson  had  been  heroic  in 
his  dissent  and,  during  those  first  confused 
days,  had  provided  the  clearest  analysis  of 
the  dangers  the  crisis  raised  and  the  range  of 
possible  peaceful  solutions. 

That  thought  nettled  the  President.  Like 
it  or  not,  however — and  Kennedy  hated 
it — the  Stevenson  (and  Ball)  view  made  a 
lot  more  sense  to  him  than  the  war  whoops 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  ExComm’s  ma¬ 
jority.  The  psychology  is  complicated,  but 
despite  the  President’s  personal  dislike  of 
Stevenson-the-man,  Stevenson’s  intellect 
had  spoken  clearly,  directly,  and  persuasively 
to  Kennedy’s  intellect.  That  “conversation” 
planted  the  seed  for  a  diplomatic  solution 
that  Kennedy  would  cultivate  and  harvest  as 
his  own  over  the  next  12  days. 

“We  Would  Have 
A  Balance  of  Fear” 

The  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  was  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  colossal,  irresponsible  gamble,  which 
in  retrospect  appears  almost  incomprehen¬ 
sibly  stupid.  But  it  was  a  gamble  based  on 
17  years  of  nuclear  experiences  going  back 
to  Hiroshima.  A  review  of  his  reasoning  re¬ 
veals  the  historical  roots  of  his  thinking  and 
its  crude  mimicking  of  United  States  nuclear 
policies. 

By  1962,  nuclear  weapons  played  a  major 
role  in  U.S. -Soviet  diplomacy.  This  included 
how  each  nation  tested  and  deployed  them, 
how  they  figured  into  diplomatic  exchanges, 
and  how  strategists  and  generals  promoted 
their  use  in  war. 

This  state  of  affairs  tempted  Khrushchev 
to  bet  that  their  secret  deployment  to  Cuba 
would  solve  many  of  his  problems.  But  the 
attempted  deployment  also  motivated  Ken¬ 
nedy  to  demand  their  removal  lest  their  exis¬ 
tence,  even  if  unused,  destroy  his  presidency. 

The  plan  was  bizarre,  vintage  Khrushchev, 
a  wild  gamble  that  promised  a  huge  payoff 


for  both  his  domestic  and  foreign  policies. 
He  had  thought  of  it  himself,  and  so  he 
pushed  it  through  the  presidium,  manipu¬ 
lating  the  doubters  with  alternating  displays 
of  reasonableness  and  combative  confidence. 

He  began  by  enlisting  the  support  of 
the  equally  facile  enthusiast,  Marshal  Ro¬ 
dion  Malinovsky,  his  minister  of  defense.  A 
military  mind  with  no  political  sense,  Ma¬ 
linovsky  told  a  visiting  Cuban  delegation: 
“There  will  be  no  big  reaction  from  the  U.S. 
side.  And  if  there  is  a  problem,  we  will  send 
the  Baltic  Fleet.” 

Khrushchev  had  become  consumed  after  the 
April  1961  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  with  the  need  to 
protect  Castro’s  communist  government. 

“I  was  sure  that  a  new  attack  was  inevitable, 
and  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time,”  he 
wrote  in  his  memoirs.  Moreover,  there  was  the 
reputation  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  consider. 

“If  we  lost  Cuba,”  Khrushchev  concluded, 
“our  prestige  in  Latin  American  countries 
would  diminish.  And  how  would  everybody 
look  at  us  afterwards?  The  Soviet  Union  is 
such  a  great  country  but  could  not  do  any¬ 
thing  except  make  empty  proclamations, 
threats  and  speeches  in  the  U.N.” 

Thinking  about  Cuba  in  these  terms  had 
the  effect  of  shifting  it  from  the  periphery  to 
the  center  of  Soviet  priorities  and,  in  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  mind,  inextricably  linking  Soviet  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  Socialist  world  to  the  survival 
of  Castro’s  government.  That  conundrum 
appeared  to  be  insoluble  until  Khrushchev 
alighted  on  the  idea  of  emulating  U.S.  missile 
deployments  to  its  NATO  allies. 

“And  then  I  thought,”  Khrushchev  wrote, 
“what  if  we  put  our  nuclear  missiles  in 
Cuba.  ...  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
we  organized  everything  secretly,  even  if  the 
Americans  found  out  about  it,  they  would 
think  twice  before  trying  to  liquidate  Castro 
once  the  missiles  were  operational.”  It  was 
a  strategy  that  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  his  secretary  of  state,  John  Foster 
Dulles,  would  have  recognized:  a  Soviet  ver¬ 
sion  of  brinksmanship,  just  90  miles  off  the 
Florida  coast. 
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KHRUSHCHEV  MESSAGE 
FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION  L 

SERVICE  IN  RUSSIAN  AT  1404  GMT  ON  23  OCTOBER 
KHRUSHCHEV  MESSAGE  TO  KENNEDY.  HE  DECLARES:  I  RECE  VED 
YOUR  MESSAGE  OF  27  OCTOBER  AND  I  AM  GRATEFUL  FOR  YOUR  APPRECIAT  ON 
OF  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  YOU  BEAR  FOR  WORLD  PEACE  AND  SECURITY. 

M  ™LS™HV0VERNMENT  has  ordered  THE  DISMANTLING  OF  BASES 
AND  THE  DISPATCH  OF  EoijIPMENT  TO  THE  USSR.  A  FEW  DAYS  AGO 
KrNAPMrn  ALLESEDLY  BY  CUBAN  EMIGRES.  YET  SOMEONE  MUST 

RfVE  ARMED  THEM  FOR  THIS  PURPOSE.  EVEN  A  BRITISH  CARGO  SHIP  WAS 
SHELLED.  CUBANS  WANT  TO  BE  MASTERS  OF  THEIR  COUNTRY.  THE  THREAT  OF 
INVASION  HAS  UPSET  THE  CUBAN  PEOPLE. 

I  WISH  TO  AGAIN  STATE  THAT  THE  SOVIET  GOVERNMENT  HAS  OFFERED 
DEFENSIVE  WEAPONS.  I  APPRECIATE  YOUR  ASSURANCE  THAT 
nip  npcI^oGT^ESTWILL  N0T  INVA0E  CUBA.  HENCE  WE  HAVE  ORDERED 
ST2P  BUILDING  BASES,  DISMANTLE  THE  EQUIPMENT, 

AND  SEND  IT  BACK  HOME.  THIS  CAN  BE  DONE  UNDER  U.N.  SUPERVISION. 

WE  MUST  NOT  ALLOW  THE  SITUATION  TO  DETERIORATE,  (BUT) 

ELIMINATE  HOTBEDS  OF  TENSION,  AND  WE  MUST  SEE  TO  IT  THAT  NO  OTHPR 
CONFLICTS  OCCUR  WHICH  MIGHT  LEAD  TO  A  WORLD  NUCLEAR  WAR. 

o„tWL5R£  READY  T0  CONTINUE  TO  EXCHANGE  VIEWS  ON  RELATIONS 
oHXrEl,fATOnAN!)  THE  WARSAW  BLOC,  DISARMAMENT,  AND  OTHER  ISSUES  OF 
PEACE  AND  WAR. 
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Khrushchev  ended  the  crisis  on  October  28  with  a  surprise  announcement  over  Radio  Moscow,  a  method 
faster  than  other  channels.  He  reported  that  Soviet  officers  were  dismantling  the  bases  in  Cuba. 


Khrushchevs  calculations  were  both  irre¬ 
sponsible  and  realistic.  He  assumed  that  while 
the  United  States  could  destroy  most  of  his 
missiles  before  they  could  be  launched,  he  also 
knew  that  the  United  States  could  never  be 
certain  that  it  could  destroy  them  all.  That,  he 
reasoned,  provided  Cuba  with  a  second  strike, 
an  idea  that  had  been  promoted  for  almost  a 
decade  by  Americas  nuclear  strategists. 

“Even  if  only  one  or  two  nuclear  bombs 
reached  New  York  City,  there  would  be  little 
of  it  left,”  Khrushchev  reasoned.  “We  would 
have  a  balance  of  fear,  as  the  West  phrased 
it,”  and  Cuba  would  be  safe. 

Soviet  Presence  Grows 
To  Protect  Missiles 

When  Khrushchev  reflected  on  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  nuclear  forces,  what 
impressed  him  most  was  the  imbalance  of 
fear.  The  proximity  to  his  country  of  U.S. 
nuclear  forces  in  Europe  heightened  Soviet 
fears  of  a  nuclear  strike  far  beyond  what 
Americans  experienced.  “They  [Americans] 
surrounded  us  with  military  bases  and  kept 
us  at  gunpoint,”  he  angrily  recalled.  But  if 


his  Cuban  ploy  succeeded,  he  thought,  “the 
Americans  would  share  the  experience  of  be¬ 
ing  under  the  [nuclear]  gun.” 

Khrushchev’s  assessment  of  U.S.  caution 
in  the  face  of  a  possible  nuclear  strike  was 
confirmed  years  later  by  McNamara,  who 
said  that  Kennedy  chose  the  blockade  op¬ 
tion  as  a  precaution  against  the  possibility 
of  even  a  lone  nuclear  warhead  being  fired 
from  Cuba  at  an  American  city. 

Khrushchevs  plan  began  simply  enough. 
Missiles  that  could  devastate  a  few  United 
States  cities  would  be  secretly  shipped  to 
Cuba,  and  when  they  were  ready  to  fire,  he 
would  announce  their  presence.  But  as  the 
process  of  organizing  the  mission  evolved, 
the  plan  took  on  a  life  of  its  own.  Simplic¬ 
ity  gave  ground,  one  decision  at  a  time,  to 
increasing  complexity,  as  military  planners 
added  requirement  upon  requirement. 

For  purposes  of  deception,  the  enterprise 
was  designated  Anadyr,  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  river  in  the  frozen  far  northeast  of 
Siberia.  It  was  launched  with  the  decision 
to  ship  24  R-12  (NATO  designated  SS-4) 
MRBMs,  each  with  a  range  of  1,100  miles, 


and  16  R-14  (SS-5)  IRBMs  capable  of 
traveling  2,500  miles.  The  missiles  carried 
warheads  ranging  from  200  kilotons  TNT 
equivalent  to  1  megaton.  This  array  of  nu¬ 
clear  firepower  would  provide  almost  total 
coverage  of  the  United  States. 

The  growing  began  almost  immediately. 

“We  decided  if  we  put  missiles  in  Cuba, 
then  we  needed  to  protect  them.  So  we  also 
needed  infantry  .  .  .  approximately  several 
thousand.”  (Eventually  the  number  climbed 
to  somewhere  between  40,000  and  50,000.) 
Of  course,  those  troops  also  had  to  be  pro¬ 
tected,  especially  against  an  air  attack,  and  so 
antiaircraft  batteries  were  added. 

Then,  Khrushchev  recalled,  “we  decided 
that  we  needed  artillery  and  tanks  in  case  of 
a  landing  assault.”  Other  significant  weap¬ 
ons  that  followed  included  IL-28  (nuclear- 
capable)  bombers,  MIG-21  fighters,  an 
array  of  battlefield  nuclear  weapons  that 
included  about  80  short-range  FKR-1  nu¬ 
clear-capable  cruise  missiles  (that  could  be 
fired  at  attacking  U.S.  Navy  vessels),  several 
dozen  LUNA  (NATO  designated  FROGs) 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  (that  could  be  used 
to  kill  assault  troops  as  they  landed),  and 
submarines  armed  with  nuclear  torpedoes. 

If  deterrence  didn’t  work,  Khrushchev’s  Cu¬ 
ban  brigades  were  prepared  for  nuclear  war. 

A  Dangerous  Confrontation 
On  the  High  Seas 

The  crisis  that  resulted  from  this  deployment 
was  a  deadly  confrontation  between  three  coun¬ 
tries,  their  governments,  and  their  leaders. 

At  its  core,  however,  it  was  a  Shakespearian 
drama  between  two  men.  Nikita  Sergeevich 
Khrushchev  and  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
made  all  the  critical  decisions:  the  decisions 
that  led  to  the  crisis,  the  decisions  that  shaped 
the  crisis,  and  the  decisions  that  ended  the  cri¬ 
sis — peacefully.  Fidel  Castro  played  a  signifi¬ 
cant,  but  decidedly  secondary,  role. 

The  crisis  reached  its  apogee  on  Saturday, 
October  27,  three  days  after  the  U.S.  Navy  de¬ 
ployed  an  armada  of  nearly  200  ships  along  a 
blockade  arc  500  miles  north  of  Havana. 
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USUN  NEW  YORK  1/9-1  PRIORITY 

Following  is  text  President's  reply  to  Khrushchev  letter 
of  October  28  for  delivery  to  highest  available  Soviet  official. 
Text  has  been  handed  to  Soviet  Embassy  and  released  by.  White 
House  at  4:35  PM„ 

Begin  text 
Dear  Mr«  Chairman: 

I  am  replying  at  once  t#  your  broadcast  message  ©f 
October  twenty-eight  even  though  the  official  text  has  not 
yet  reached  me  because  of  the  great  importance  I  attach  to 
moving  forward  promptly  to  the  settlement  of  the  Cuban  crisis. 

I  think  that*  you  and  I,  with  ©ur  heavy  responsibilities  for 
.  the  maintenance  ®f  jbeace,  were  aware  that  developments  were 
approaching  a  point  where  events  could  have  become  unmanageable. 
So  I  welcome  this  message  and  consider  it  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  peace. 

The  distinguishedef forts  of  Acting  Secretary  General 

U  Thant  have  greatly  facilitated  both  our  tasks.  I  consider  _ 
—  my  letter 

Kennedy  immediately  replied  to  Khrushchev  that  he  considered  the  premier’s  Radio  Moscow  message 
“an  important  contribution  to  peace.” 


By  this  time — five  days  after  Kennedy’s 
speech — it  was  apparent  to  Khrushchev,  Ken¬ 
nedy,  and  Castro  that  the  military  activities  of 
each  passing  day  exponentially  increased  the 
danger  of  an  incident  escalating  out  of  control. 
Along  with  potential  clashes  on  the  quarantine 
line,  tension  had  been  increased  by  the  well- 
publicized  buildup  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  three  contending  lead¬ 
ers  became  acutely  aware,  and  worried  (at  least 
Khrushchev  and  Kennedy  were),  that  at  any 
moment  events  could  slip  from  their  control. 

Over  the  past  week,  Castro  had  become  in¬ 
creasingly  enraged,  apparendy  beyond  worry. 
Well  informed  about  U.S.  military  prepara¬ 
tions,  he  was  certain  that  an  attack  “is  almost 
imminent  within  the  next  24  to  72  hours.” 

In  response  to  Kennedy’s  speech,  he  ordered 
general  mobilization  and  commanded  his  anti¬ 
aircraft  batteries  to  shoot  down  U.S.  aircraft 
that  overflew  his  island;  several  low-flying  Air 
Force  reconnaissance  jets  had  close  calls. 

Certain  that  he  could  do  little  to  prevent  an 
assault,  he  became  grimly  fatalistic,  determined 
to  confront  the  inevitable  head-on  regardless 
of  the  consequences.  If  “the  imperialists  invade 
Cuba  with  the  goal  of  occupying  it,”  he  wrote 
to  Khrushchev  that  night,  “the  Soviet  Union 
must  never  allow  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  imperialists  could  launch  the  first  nuclear 
strike  against  it.”  Embracing  Armageddon  as  an 
act  of  retributive  justice,  he  urged  Khrushchev 
to  prepare  to  strike  first. 


To  learn  moreabout 

•  Documents  pertaining  to 
the  Missile  Crisis,  go  to 
www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/ 
2002/ fall/ cuban-missiles.  html. 

•  Researching  records  of  the  Cold 
War,  go  to  www.archives.gov/research/ 
foreign-policy/cold-war/. 

•  White  House  recordings,  go  to  www. 
archives,  gov/ exhibits/ eyewitness/  and  follow 
the  prompts  to  the  Contents  page,  then 
click  on  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  under  Lead¬ 
ers  in  Crisis. 


Castro’s  letter  struck  Khrushchev  as  yet  another 
warning  (following  the  unauthorized  destruction 
of  the  U-2)  that  the  situation  in  Cuba  was  slipping 
out  of  control.  Desperate  to  avoid  Armageddon, 
or  anything  approaching  it,  he  was,  nevertheless, 
determined  not  to  remove  his  missiles  without 
receiving  a  quid pro  quo.  Moreover,  he  considered 
the  blockade  an  illegal,  outrageous  act  of  war. 

It  was  “outright  banditry  .  .  .  The  folly  of 
degenerate  imperialism  .  .  .  [and  an]  act  of 
aggression  that  pushes  mankind  toward  the 
abyss  of  a  world  nuclear-missile  war,”  he  had 
angrily  written  to  Kennedy  on  October  24. 
He  appeared  determined  then  to  dare  the 
Americans  to  sink  a  Soviet  vessel. 

“The  Knot 
Of  War” 

But  now,  three  days  later,  circumstances 
changed  his  tone,  and  he  anxiously  re¬ 
mained  in  his  office  throughout  the  night. 


He  was  9,000  miles  from  Havana  but  only 
32  minutes  from  an  intercontinental  mis¬ 
sile  launched  from  the  United  States.  As 
U.S.  antisubmarine  warfare  forces  closed  in 
on  Soviet  submarines  that  had  reached  the 
blockade  line,  he  wrote  a  personal,  beseech¬ 
ing  letter: 

Mr.  President,  we  and  you  ought  not 
now  to  pull  on  the  ends  of  the  rope  in 
which  you  have  tied  the  knot  of  war, 
because  the  more  the  two  of  us  pull, 
the  tighter  that  knot  will  be  tied.  And  a 
moment  may  come  when  that  knot  will 
be  tied  so  tight  that  even  he  who  tied 
it  will  not  have  the  strength  to  untie  it, 
and  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  that 
knot.  And  what  that  would  mean  is  not 
for  me  to  explain  to  you,  because  you 
yourself  understand  perfectly  of  what 
terrible  forces  our  countries  dispose. 
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B  CBH3H  c  BeflymHMucfl  c©iinac  neperoBopaMH  H.o.reHepanb- 
Horo  ceKpeTapa  r-Ha  TaHa  c  npe,ncTaB mt©jihmh  CoBeTCKoro 
Cocsa,  CoeflHHeHHHX  UlTaTOB  Am©phkh  h  PecnyfijiHKH  Kytfa, 
COBSTCKOe  npaBHT0JIbCTBO  HanpaBHJIO  B  HbBO-SopK  n©pBOrO  3aM0- 
CTHT0JIH  MMHMCTpa  KHOCTpaHHHX  RQJl  CCCP  B.B,KySH0BOBa  ftHH 
OKa3aHOH  coflaftcTBHH  r-Hy  TaHy  b  ©ro  tinaropoflHux  ycajinax, 
HanpaB jibhhux  k  nHKBUflauuM  cjioMBm©rocfl  onacHoro  nonoxoHM. 


C  yBaateHH0M  K  BaM 

H.xpyniEB 

Last  page  of  official  copy  of  Premier  Khrushchev’s  Message  to  President  Kennedy,  signed  by  Khrushchev, 
October  28,  1962.  He  again  agreed  to  dismantle  Soviet  bases  under  U.N.  supervision. 


Kennedy,  too,  had  been  roiled  for  days  by 
conflicting  emotions.  At  times  he  was  not  sure 
if  he  was  being  too  cautious,  too  aggressive,  too 
flexible,  too  rigid,  or  simply  too  worried. 

“Pierre,”  he  said  earlier  to  his  press  sec¬ 
retary,  Pierre  Salinger,  “Do  you  realize  that 
if  I  make  a  mistake  in  this  crisis  200  mil¬ 
lion  people  are  going  to  get  killed?”  He  was 
infuriated  with  his  military  chiefs  for  their 
cavalier  attitude  toward  war,  and  he  had  lost 
patience  with  his  advisers,  who  continued  to 
offer  contradictory  recommendations.  Like 
Khrushchev,  Kennedy  wanted  a  peaceful 
resolution,  but  he  too  had  a  bottom  line:  the 
Soviet  missiles  must  be  removed  from  Cuba. 

Kennedy  and  Khrushchev  were  enemies, 
ideological  and  military  adversaries,  who 
blundered  into  a  dangerous  confrontation 
that  neither  wanted  nor  anticipated. 

Each  was  aware  that  an  accident,  or  even 
a  misinterpretation,  could  set  off  a  nuclear 
conflagration.  Yet  the  circumstances  of  their 
political  and  international  obligations,  as  well 
as  their  personal  interests,  compelled  them  to 
press  their  goals  despite  their  recognition  that 
nothing  they  could  achieve  was  worth  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  nuclear  war. 

Yet,  by  this  night,  they  had  nudged  each  other 
so  close  to  the  edge  of  the  nuclear  precipice  that 
terror  had  entered  their  calculations. 

Kennedy  took  two  initiatives. 

The  first  was  to  combine  an  earlier  public 


pledge  that  the  United  Sates  would  not  attack 
Cuba  with  a  secret  U.S.  commitment,  delivered 
that  night  by  Robert  Kennedy  to  Soviet  Ambas¬ 
sador  Anatoly  Dobrynin,  to  remove  the  offending 
Jupiter  missiles  in  Turkey  within  several  months. 

The  second  initiative  was  to  accept  Rusk’s 
suggestion  to  contact  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  U  Thant  and  ask  him  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  missile  swap  (dismantling  of  the  Jupiter 
missiles  in  exchange  for  the  removal  of  the  So¬ 
viet  missiles).  Kennedy  would  accept  the  offer, 
allowing  him  to  avoid  his  commitment  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  to  begin  military  actions. 

But  Khrushchev  had  looked  deeper  into 
the  abyss  on  Saturday  night,  and  fearful  that 
the  ally  he  was  seeking  to  protect  was  on  the 
verge  of  starting  a  war,  he  precipitously  ended 
the  crisis  on  Sunday  with  a  surprise  announce¬ 
ment  over  Radio  Moscow.  “We  had  to  act  very 
quickly,”  Khrushchev  told  a  visiting  Eastern 
Bloc  diplomat  soon  after.  “That  is  also  why  we 
even  used  radio  to  contact  the  president.  .  .  . 
This  time  we  really  were  on  the  verge  of  war.” 

The  most  dangerous  part  of  the  crisis  was 
over.  What  remained  were  negotiations  re¬ 
lated  to  the  removal  of  associated  weapons 
systems  and  inspection  agreements  (which 
Castro  refused  to  accept). 

In  Search  of 
Historical  Perspective 

Looking  back  at  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 


from  the  perspective  of  50  years,  it  is  clear 
that  the  dangers  were  greater  than  contem¬ 
poraries  understood:  that  most  of  the  advice 
the  President  received  would  have  led  to  war 
and  that  Khrushchev  and  Kennedy  entered 
the  crisis  as  adversaries  seeking  advantages 
but  quickly  became  partners  in  search  of 
a  peaceful  resolution.  In  all  of  this,  good 
luck  was  an  indispensable  ingredient.  Five 
decades  of  research  also  reveals  why,  absent 
revision,  history  petrifies  into  myth. 

The  crisis  was  the  transformative  event  in 
U.S.-Soviet  and  U.S. -Cuban  Cold  War  re¬ 
lations.  It  not  only  assured  Castro’s  survival 
(the  putative  aim  of  the  Soviet  deployment), 
but  it  reset  the  unstated  rules  of  the  U.S.- 
Soviet  nuclear  relationship. 

Nuclear  deterrence  could  no  longer  be 
viewed  as  a  stable  condition  that  allowed 
governments  to  brandish  nuclear  weapons 
for  diplomatic  advantage.  The  crisis  had  ex¬ 
posed  deterrence’s  fragilities,  requiring  that 
it  be  managed  openly  as  a  delicately  bal¬ 
anced  process.  Kennedy  had  made  the  essen¬ 
tial  point  in  his  October  22  address: 

Nuclear  weapons  are  so  destructive, 
and  ballistic  missiles  are  so  swift,  that 
any  substantially  increased  possibility  of 
their  use  or  any  sudden  change  in  their 
deployment  may  well  be  regarded  as  a 
definite  threat  to  peace. 

Research  also  exposed  the  need  to  reexamine 
the  definition  of  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis. 

Was  it  “The  Thirteen  Days”  from  October 
16  to  28,  1962,  that  Robert  Kennedy  me¬ 
morialized  in  his  memoir  of  the  event? 

Or,  was  it  the  13  weeks  that  began  with  the 
first  shipments  of  Soviet  missiles  to  Cuba? 

Or,  was  it  the  20  months  from  the  debacle 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in  April  1961  to  Novem¬ 
ber  1962,  when  the  last  of  the  Soviet  missiles 
and  bombers  left  Cuba? 

Or,  was  it  the  13  years  since  August  1949, 
when  the  Soviet  Union  successfully  tested  its 
first  nuclear  weapon? 

The  crisis  fits  all  of  those  definitions,  but 
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as  the  historical  lens  is  widened,  more  com¬ 
plexity,  more  politics,  more  miscalculations, 
more  unintended  consequences,  and  more 
understanding  enter  the  narrative. 

Expanding  the  boundaries  of  the  13  days 
to  Castro’s  revolution  and  the  failed  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  (1959  and  1961  respectively) 
explains  the  circumstances  that  made  room 
for  the  crisis  but  does  not  deal  with  its  root 
cause.  The  root  cause  was  the  central  role  that 
nuclear  weapons  had  come  to  play  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican-Soviet  relationship. 

Disregarding  how  those  weapons  were 
seen  and  valued  by  Soviet  and  U.S.  leaders 
during  the  17  years  that  preceded  the  crisis 
is  analogous  to  explaining  the  cause  of  the 
American  Civil  War  by  focusing  solely  on 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  election  in  1860  while 
ignoring  the  history  of  slavery. 

More  Than  a  Crisis: 

A  Global  Event 

The  alliance  structures  on  both  sides  of 
the  iron  curtain — and  the  role  that  nuclear 
weapons  played  in  maintaining  those  struc¬ 
tures — made  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  a 
global  event,  despite  how  Khrushchev,  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  Castro  defined  it. 

The  Soviets  called  it  the  Caribbean  Cri¬ 
sis,  the  Cubans  labeled  it  the  October  Crisis. 
But  it  was  also  a  Berlin  Crisis,  a  NATO  Cri¬ 
sis,  a  Sino-Soviet  Crisis,  a  Sino-Indian  Cri¬ 
sis,  and  a  crisis  in  which  the  Organization 
of  American  States  (OAS)  and  the  United 
Nations  played  major  roles. 

It  frightened  people  everywhere.  Even 
a  diplomat  as  experienced  as  British  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Macmillan  found  the  crisis 
“the  week  of  most  strain  I  can  ever  remem¬ 
ber  in  my  life.” 

The  literal  fright  that  the  crisis  engen¬ 
dered  put  an  end  to  serious  considerations 
of  limited  nuclear  war.  Having  faced  the 
possibility  of  such  an  outcome,  most  nuclear 
strategists  recognized  that  a  limited  nuclear 
exchange  would  be  more  analogous  to  stum¬ 
bling  on  a  slippery  slope  than  climbing  the 
rungs  of  an  escalation  ladder.  That  recogni- 
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tion  also  brought  an  end  to  Khrushchev’s 
efforts  to  eliminate  West  Berlin  as  a  viable 
western  enclave;  it  had  been  made  clear  that 
the  dangers  associated  with  such  an  effort 
could  too  easily  slide  out  of  control. 

The  crisis  also  exposed  the  multiple  poles  of 
the  so-called  bi-polar  international  system. 

The  United  Nations,  for  example,  played  a 
far  more  important  role  in  leading  to  its  resolu¬ 
tion  than  either  the  U.S.  or  Soviet  governments 
were  willing  to  acknowledge.  By  providing 
a  world  stage,  it  transformed  the  crisis  into  a 
public  international  Cold  War  drama  that  in¬ 
creased  pressure  for  a  peaceful  resolution. 

The  crisis  even  contributed  to  Sino-Soviet 
hostility  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  to 
a  readjustment  of  the  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  its  European  allies.  It  also  had  a  salu¬ 
tary  effect  on  Kennedy’s  Latin  American  out¬ 
reach,  “The  Alliance  for  Progress.” 

The  energetic  effort  to  gain  the  OAS’s  ap¬ 
proval  for  the  blockade  gave  the  nations  of 
Central  and  South  America  a  sense  that  they 
were  being  taken  seriously,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  a  unique  moment  because, 
in  effect,  the  United  States  pleaded  for  the 
support  of  its  southern  neighbors. 

The  effort  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
OAS,  and  the  Kennedy  administration’s 
choice  of  the  UN  as  the  forum  for  present¬ 
ing  its  evidence  of  Soviet  duplicity — the  U-2 
photographs — highlighted  the  importance 
of  the  nonmilitary  dimension  of  the  Cold 
War,  the  contest  on  both  sides  of  the  iron 
curtain  for  hearts  and  minds. 

It  exposed  the  limits  of  what  great  powers 
could  do  alone  and  demonstrated  the  influ¬ 
ence  that  small  states  could  exert — whether 
clients  or  enemies.  Cuba  was  a  major  player 
in  every  aspect  of  the  crisis,  although  no  U.S. 
policy  maker  was  willing  to  consider  that 
Khrushchev  was  paying  very  close  attention 
to  what  Castro  was  saying  and  doing. 

There  was  one  additional  dimension  to  the 
crisis  that  has  never  received  sufficient  analyt¬ 
ical  attention:  technology.  Not  just  the  tech¬ 
nology  that  gave  birth  to  the  nuclear  age  but 
the  vast  array  of  related  technologies  that  in 


many  ways  shaped  the  history  of  U.S.-USSR 
relations:  ballistic  missiles,  surface-to-air  anti¬ 
aircraft  missiles,  and  the  U-2. 

In  important  ways  these  technologies 
were  actors  in  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  dra¬ 
ma  just  as  surely  as  any  of  the  participants. 
It  can  even  be  argued  that  technology  took 
the  lead  in  both  creating  and  resolving  the 
crisis.  It  made  things  possible,  and  because 
they  were  possible,  they  were  attempted. 
For  that  reason  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  is 
a  metaphor  for  modernity. 

Henry  Adams  long  ago  penned  that  essen¬ 
tial  point:  “Man  has  mounted  science,  and  is 
now  run  away  with.”  □ 

©  2012  by  Martin  J.  Sherwin 

Note  on  Sources 

Even  after  50  years,  the  history  of  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis  continues  to  evolve.  The  John  E  Ken¬ 
nedy  Presidential  Library  is  the  central  depository 
for  researching  the  American  story.  But  documents 
that  alter  what  is  generally  believed  continue  to  be 
extracted  from  government  files  around  the  world. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  many  Soviet  sources 
describing  Khrushchevs  decision  to  ship  missiles  to 
Cuba,  the  details  of  Operadon  Anadyr,  and  the  nego¬ 
tiations  that  concluded  the  crisis,  have  become  avail¬ 
able.  Even  Cuban  sources,  the  most  difficult  to  obtain, 
have  enriched  our  understanding  of  the  role  that  Castro 
played  and  specifics  about  the  actions  and  activities  of 
the  Soviet  Anadyr  forces  in  Cuba.  Some  of  the  best  So¬ 
viet  and  Cuban  information  emerged  from  the  remark¬ 
able  October  1992  Havana  Conference  that  brought 
together  U.S.,  Russian,  and  Cuban  senior  veterans  of 
the  crisis  for  a  detailed  discussion  and  review  of  the 
events.  See:  James  G.  Blight,  Bruce  J.  Allyn,  and  David 
A.  Welch,  Cuba  on  the  Brink,  and  the  1992  ABC  docu¬ 
mentary  film  The  Missiles  of  October:  What  the  World. 
Didn’t  Know. 

In  the  United  States,  the  most  important  source 
of  international  documents  on  the  crisis  is  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Archive  at  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  addition,  a  special  issue  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Center  for  International  Scholars’  fall  2012 
Cold  War  International  History  Bulletin  has  published 
English-language  translations  of  documents  from  ar¬ 
chives  in  numerous  nations:  Japan,  China,  Hungary, 
France,  Israel,  Holland,  Yugoslavia,  Switzerland,  and 
elsewhere.  The  crisis  was  truly  a  global  event. 
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TO  THE  BRINK 

JFK  and  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 

By  Stacey  Bredhojf 


Customers  in  a  California  department 
store  watch  President  Kennedy’s  televised 
address  to  the  nation,  as  he  informs  the 
American  people  about  the  unfolding  crisis 
in  Cuba,  October  22,1962. 
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The  President’s  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Security  Council  (ExComm)  deliberates  in  the  White  House  Cabinet  Room,  October  29,  1962. 


For  two  weeks  in  October  1962,  the  world 
teetered  on  the  edge  of  thermonuclear  war. 

Earlier  that  fall,  the  Soviet  Union,  under 
orders  from  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev, 
secretly  began  to  deploy  a  nuclear  strike 
force  in  Cuba,  just  90  miles  from  the  United 
States,  with  missiles  that  could  reach  most 
major  U.S.  cities  in  under  five  minutes. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  said  the 
missiles  would  not  be  tolerated  and  insisted 
on  their  removal.  Khrushchev  refused.  The 
standoff  nearly  caused  a  nuclear  exchange 
and  is  remembered  in  this  country  as  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis 

“To  the  Brink”  is  a  special  exhibit  developed 
by  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Presidential  Library 
and  Museum  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  the 
National  Archives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  mark 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  most  dangerous 
episode  in  human  history. 


During  the  summer  of  1962,  President 
Kennedy  asked  Secret  Service  Agent 
Robert  Bouck  to  install  a  secret  tape-recording 
system  inside  the  White  Ffouse. 


Featuring  secredy  recorded  White  Ffouse 
tapes  from  October  1962,  the  exhibit  allows 
visitors  to  listen  in  on  the  high-level  meetings  as 
the  President  and  his  advisers  worked  furiously 
to  avert  a  nuclear  war.  Original  documents, 
artifacts,  and  photographs  complement  the 
tapes  in  a  presentation  that  breathes  humanity 
into  this  milestone  20th-century  event. 

Tape  recordings  of  the  White  Ffouse 
meetings  reveal  the  President  and  his 
advisory  group,  which  came  to  be  known  as 
the  ExComm  (Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Security  Council),  sorting  through 
the  confusion  of  ever-changing  reports  and 
intelligence,  arguing  heatedly  over  the  best 
course  of  action,  and  struggling  to  make 
sense  of  events  unfolding  around  the  globe. 

Visitors  see  the  same  photographic  evidence 
that  convinced  intelligence  experts  on  October 
15,  1962,  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  deploying 


Two  reel-to-reel  machines  were  installed  in 
the  basement  of  the  White  Ffouse  West  Wing. 
Concealed  microphones  were  placed  inside 
the  Presidents  Oval  Office  and  the  Cabinet 


nuclear  weapons  in  Cuba  and  hear  the  experts 
briefing  the  President  and  hds  advisers  the 
following  day. 

Anyone  looking  at  the  photographs  can 
easily  understand  the  initial  reaction  of 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  the  attorney  general  and 
brother  of  the  President: 

[the  experts]  told  us  that  if  we  looked  carefully, 
we  could  see  there  was  a  missile  base  being 
constructed ...  I,  for  one,  had  to  take  their 
word  for  it.  I  examined  the  pictures  carefully 
and  what  I  saw  appeared  to  be  no  more  than 
the  clearing  of  a  field  ...  I  was  relieved  to 
hear  later  that  this  was  the  same  reaction  of 
virtually  everyone  at  the  meeting  including 
President  Kennedy. 

Nine  days  later,  on  October  27,  1962,  with 
the  U.S.  military  on  maximum  alert  and  events 

Room.  The  President  could  activate  the  re¬ 
cording  device  with  controls  that  were,  like 
the  microphones,  concealed. 

In  September  1962  a  separate  taping 
system,  using  a  device  known  as  a  Dicta¬ 
phone,  was  installed  in  the  Oval  Office  to 
record  the  President’s  telephone  conversa¬ 
tions  as  well  as  his  dictation.  One  of  the 
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Left' President  Kennedy  and  Chairman  Khrushchev  at  the  American  embassy  residence  during  the  Vienna  summit  meeting,  June  3,  1961.  Right  The  chairs  used  by 
Kennedy  and  Khrushchev  during  the  summit  and  later  purchased  by  JFK  for  his  Presidential  Library. 


beginning  to  spiral  out  of  control,  the  ExComm 
received  news  that  U.S.  Air  Force  pilot  Maj. 
Rudolf  Anderson  had  been  shot  down  by  a  Soviet 
surface-to-air  missile  during  a  reconnaissance 
flight  over  Cuba. 

Exhibit  visitors  hear  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  wondering  aloud, 
“How  do  we  interpret  this?  I  don’t  know 
how  to  interpret  it?” 

The  President  wondered  if  the  action 
represented  an  escalation  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviets — if  the  order  to  shoot  came  from 
Moscow.  In  fact,  the  order  did  not  come 
from  Moscow;  Khrushchev  was  actually 
seeking  to  deescalate  the  crisis,  but  the 
ExComm  had  no  way  of  knowing  that. 

Earlier  that  same  day,  the  President  and 
the  ExComm  puzzled  over  two  conflicting 
proposals.  Khrushchev’s  letter  of  October 
26  proposed  a  deal  in  which  the  Soviets 


would  dismantle  the  Cuban  sites  if  the  U.S. 
would  pledge  not  to  invade  Cuba  and  to  lift 
the  quarantine  instituted  on  October  24  to 
prevent  any  further  offensive  weapons  from 
landing  in  Cuba.  Before  the  ExComm  could 
compose  a  response,  a  different  proposal 
came  in  over  the  newswires  on  October 
27:  “Premier  Khrushchev  told  President 
Kennedy  yesterday  he  would  withdraw 

President  John  F. 

Kennedy  faced 
difficult  policy 
decisions  when 
he  learned 
of  the  Soviet 
deployment  of 
nuclear  missiles 
in  Cuba,  but  he 
stood  firm  that 
the  weapons 
would  not  be 
tolerated. 


offensive  weapons  from  Cuba  if  the  U.S. 
withdrew  its  rockets  from  Turkey.” 

Again,  visitors  hear  as  McNamara  wonders 
aloud,  “We  had  one  deal  in  the  letter;  now 
we’ve  got  a  different  deal,  .  .  .  How  can  we 
negotiate  with  somebody  who  changes  his 
deal  before  we  even  get  a  chance  to  reply?” 

Against  the  counsel  of  nearly  all  his  advisers, 
the  President  saw  in  this  second  proposal  a  way 

Nikita  S. 
Khrushchev, 
April  12,  1955, 
Moscow.  The 
Soviet  premier 
gambled  that 
the  Soviet 
nuclear  missiles 
could  be  fully 
installed  before 
detection  by 
the  United 
States. 


President’s  Dictaphone  machines  is  includ¬ 
ed  in  this  exhibit. 

The  taping  system  in  the  White  House 
recorded  nearly  250  hours  of  meetings,  in¬ 
cluding  most  of  the  ones  that  took  place — 
almost  continuously — throughout  the  Cu¬ 
ban  Missile  Crisis.  The  tapes  provide  entree 
to  the  nation’s  high-level  secret  meetings  that 


would  determine  the  U.S.  response  to  the 
Soviet  deployment  of  nuclear  missile  sites  in 
Cuba.  Listeners  hear  the  President’s  advisory 
group  reacting  to  events  in  real  time  and  can 
discern  the  moments  in  which  the  President 
makes  pivotal  decisions. 

Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  the 
President’s  brother,  knew  about  the  taping 


system.  But  when  the  tapes  came  to  light  in 
1973,  10  years  after  the  President’s  death, 
his  most  trusted  advisers  and  White  House 
insiders  were  astounded  to  learn  that  secret 
meetings  in  which  they  participated  had 
been  recorded.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
reveals  the  President’s  purpose  in  creating 
these  tapes. 
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out  of  the  crisis  and  insisted  on  giving  it  every 
possible  consideration.  In  the  end,  JFK  offered 
the  Kremlin  a  calculated  blend  of  Khrushchevs 
October  26  and  October  27  proposals:  the 
removal  of  the  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba,  an 
American  pledge  not  to  invade  Cuba,  and 
a  secret  commitment  to  withdraw  the  U.S. 
Jupiter  missiles  from  Turkey.  And  on  October 
28,  with  the  worlds  mightiest  military  forces 
on  maximum  alert,  Khrushchev  relented.  The 
missile  sites,  he  announced  that  day,  would  be 
dismanded  immediately. 


Fidel  Castro,  January  10,  1959,  Havana.  Below: 
Psychiatric  Personality  Study  of  Fidel  Castro, 
December  1961,  prepared  by  the  Psychiatric  Staff  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  page  I. 


Original  documents  and  artifacts  from 
the  Kennedy  Library  and  the  National 
Archives  are  also  presented,  including 
the  personality  studies  of  Soviet  Premier 
Nikita  Khrushchev  and  Cuban  leader  Fidel 
Castro  prepared  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (CIA). 

These  figures,  who  loom  large  over  20th- 
century  history,  are  portrayed  in  these  doc¬ 
uments  as  men  with  their  own  strengths, 
weaknesses,  foibles,  and  eccentricities.  Authors 
of  Khrushchevs  personality  sketch  sized  him  up 
as  “an  impetuous,  obtuse,  rough-talking  man, 
with  something  of  the  buffoon  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  tosspot  in  him. .  .  .  Before  long,  however, 
events  would  show  that .  .  .  behind  the  exterior 
lay  a  shrewd  native  intelligence,  an  agile  mind, 
drive,  ambition,  and  ruthlessness.” 

CIA  psychiatrists  studying  Castro  noted 
his  “hunger  for  power  and  his  need  for  the 
recognition  and  adulation  of  the  masses.”  They 
concluded  that  “he  probably  would  destroy 
both  himself  and  the  Cuban  people  to  preserve 
this  status,”  a  striking  observation  when  viewed 
in  the  context  of  a  message  that  Castro  sent  to 
Khrushchev  at  the  height  of  the  crisis  on  October 
26 — a  message  that  the  Soviet  leader  interpreted 
as  encouragement  to  launch  a  preemptive 
nuclear  strike  on  the  United  States. 


PSYCHIATRIC  PERSONALITY  STUDY  OF  FUEL  CASTRO 


I.  Psychiatric  Sumaary 

unstable  a  personality  as  to  be  quite  vulnerable  to  certain  kinds  of 
psychological  pressure.  The  outstanding  neurotic  elements  in  his 
personality  are  his  hunger  for  power  and  his  need  for  the  recognition 
and  adulation  of  the  masses.  He  is  unable  to  obtain  complete  emotional 
gratification  from  any  other  source. 

Castro  has  a  constant  need  to  rebel,  to  find  an  adversary,  and  to 
extend  his  personal  power  by  overthrowing  existing  authority.  When- 

reality.  If  significant  vulnerable  aspects  of  his  personality  were 
consistently  attacked  by  those  he  now  looks  to  for  approval,  the  re¬ 
sult  could  be  personality  disorganization  and  ineffectuality  --  possibly 
even  clinical  emotional  illness.  This  illness  would  probably  be  depres¬ 
sion  or  some  variant  of  depression,  such  as  an  overexcited  state,  an 
addiction,  or  an  increase  in  suspicion  to  the  point  of  complete  with¬ 
drawal  from  reality. 

Castro's  egoism  is  his  Achilles  heel.  The  extreme  narcissistic 
qualities  of  his  personality  are  so  evident  as  to  suggest  predictable 
patterns  of  action  during  both  victory  and  defeat.  When  he  is  winning, 
he  mu6t  control  the  situation  himself  without  delegation  of  authority, 
and  he  must  continue  to  seek  new  areas  of  authority  to  overthrow.  When 
faced  with  defeat,  his  first  concern  is  to  retreat  strategically  to  a 
place  where  he  can  regroup  his  assets  and  personally  lead  another  re¬ 
bellion. 


special  position  that  is  denied  him.  When  he  achieves  what  he  desires 
he  needs  constant  reassurance  that  he  is  Justified  in  occupying  this 
special  position.  In  the  past  he  has  sought  approval  from  varying 
sources  but  currently  he  is  wringing  it  from  the  Cuban  masses,  the 
current  source  of  his  sense  of  power  and  prestige.  As  long  as  the 
masses  continue  to  support  him,  he  will  not  suffer  from  anxiety,  de¬ 
pression,  or  overt  psychiatric  symptoms.  The  chronic  threat  to  the 
equilibrium  of  his  personality  is  that  this  source  of  gratification 
might  be  withdrawn. 


While  it  may  be  comforting  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  thoughtful 
deliberations  of  the  leaders  of 
the  two  protagonist  nations  that 
drove  the  events  of  October  1962, 
the  tapes,  artifacts,  and  other 
historical  evidence  reveal  that 
a  series  of  misunderstandings, 
miscommunications,  and  random 
happenings  also  played  a  role 
and  could  easily  have  led  to  a 
catasnophic  outcome. 

“To  the  Brink”  is  a  look  back  at 
the  crisis  from  the  50-year  mark.  It 
is  drawn  mainly  from  U.S.  sources 
and  presents  a  U.S.  viewpoint. 
Pieces  of  the  story  that  appear  hazy 
now  may  come  into  sharper  focus 


over  time;  others  that  are  now  clear  will  blur  as 
the  episode  recedes  further  into  history. 

And  perhaps  the  most  intriguing  questions 
of  all,  which  concern  the  mystery  of  human 
behavior,  will  remain  unanswered — known 
only  to  the  men  who  looked  into  the  abyss  of  a 
nuclear  catasnophe,  and  then  stepped  back.  Q 

“To  the  Brink ”  will  be  presented  at  the 
National  Archives  in  Washington,  D.C., 
from  October  12,  2012,  to  February  3, 
2013.  It  will  open  at  the  Kennedy  Library 
in  April  2013. 


To  the  Brink:  JFK  and  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  was 
created  by  the  National  Archives  and  its  John  F. 
Kennedy  Presidential  Library  and  Museum  and 
made  possible  in  part  by  the  Foundation  for  the 
National  Archives,  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Library 
Foundation,  and  the  generous  support  of  lead 
sponsor  AT&T  with  special  recognition  to  the 
Lawrence  F.  O’Brien  Family. 

Note  on  Sources 

In  2011,  the  Kennedy  Library  launched  the 
nation’s  largest  online  digital  archives  of  presidential 
papers.  Many  of  them  relate  to  the  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis  and  can  be  accessed  at  jjklibrary.org. 

Significant  secondary  sources  include  James  G. 
Blight,  Bruce  J.  Allyn,  and  David  A.  Welch,  Cuba  on  the 
Brink:  Castro,  the  Missile  Crisis,  and  the  Soviet  Collapse 
(New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  1993);  The  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis,  1962:  A  National  Security  Archive  Documents 
Reader,  ed.  Laurence  Chang  and  Peter  Kombluh 
(New  York:  The  New  Press,  1998);  Michael  Dobbs, 
One  Minute  to  Midnight:  Kennedy,  Khrushchev,  and 
Castro  on  the  Brink  of  Nuclear  War  (New  York:  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  2008);  Aleksandr  Fursenko  and  Timothy 
Naftali,  “One  Hell  of  a  Gamble":  Khrushchev,  Castro, 
and  Kennedy  1958-1964  (New  York:  W.W.  Norton  & 
Company,  1997);  The  Kennedy  Tapes:  Inside  the  White 
House  During  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis — The  Concise 
Edition,  ed.  Ernest  May  and  Philip  Zelikow  (New 
York:  W.W.  Norton  &  Company,  2002);  and  Sheldon 
M.  Stern,  Averting  “The  Firutl  Failure:  "John  F.  Kennedy 
and  the  Secret  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  Meetings  (Stanford, 
California:  Stanford  University  Press,  2003). 
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THE  PRESIDENT  IS  VERY 

MUTELY  ILL 

Harry  S.  Trumans  Illness  of  July  1952 


By  Samuel  W.  Rushay,  Jr. 

nphe  President  is  very  acutely  ill.  .  . 

J-  So  began  a  medical  report  of  July  12, 
1952,  by  Dr.  Wallace  Graham,  personal  physi¬ 
cian  to  President  Harry  S.  Truman.  The  33rd 
President  was  68  years  old  and  nearing  the  end 
of  his  second  term  in  the  Oval  Office.  Vig¬ 
orous  and  hardworking,  Truman  frequently 
worked  18-hour  days  and  had  a  tendency,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  daughter,  Margaret,  to  “ignore 
his  illnesses  until  they  cither  went  away  or  they 
floored  him.” 

Harry  Truman  was  a  healthy  President 
who  was  very  rarely  kept  away  from  his  of¬ 
fice  due  to  sickness.  That  changed  in  the 
summer  of  1952,  when  he  was  hospitalized 
with  a  streptococcus  infection.  What  is  re¬ 
markable  about  that  episode  is  how  little  the 
White  House  revealed  about  Truman’s  ill¬ 
ness  and  how  accepting  the  press  was  with 
White  House  responses  to  its  numerous 
questions  about  the  President’s  health. 

In  the  summer  of  1952,  Truman  was  busy 
with  matters  concerning  a  nationwide  steel 
strike,  Korean  War  negotiations,  and  the  up¬ 
coming  presidential  election.  In  March,  he  had 
announced  that  he  was  not  running  for  a  third 
presidential  term,  and  in  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  of  1952,  he  was  heavily  involved  in  discus¬ 
sions  concerning  who  should  receive  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party’s  nomination. 


After  a  Sunday,  July  13,  meeting  in  which 
Truman  and  his  political  inner  circle  agreed  to 
support  Vice  President  Alben  Barkley  for  the 
nomination  (which  ultimately  went  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Adlai  Stevenson  of  Illinois),  the  Presi¬ 
dent  experienced  a  “nervous  chill”  and  sent 
for  his  doctor,  Gen.  Wallace  Graham.  He  then 
called  his  daughter,  Margaret,  in  London  and 
his  wife,  Bess,  in  Independence,  speaking  with 
them  on  a  three-way  connection.  Truman’s 
body  temperature  reached  103.6  degrees  that 
day,  and  on  the  following  day,  July  14,  he  was 
taken  to  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital  for  tests 
and  observation.  At  Walter  Reed,  the  President 
reported  being  “stuck  .  .  .  full  of  holes,”  being 
given  pills,  and  having  a  lot  of  blood  taken 
for  examination.  Bess  then  arrived  and  “took 
charge”  of  his  care.  By  his  own  account,  the 
President  mosdy  slept  for  48  hours.  And  that 
is  all  that  we  knew  about  the  story  for  almost 
60  years. 

According  to  a  medical  report  that  the  Tru¬ 
man  Library  opened  in  2010,  there  was  much 

Right  In  his  handwritten  diary  for  July  1 1.1 952,Truman 
recorded  that  he  “had  a  nervous  chill"  and  “sent  for 
the  doctor.”  He  noted  that  his  doctor  recorded  his 
temperature  at  1 03.6°  on  Monday  night  and  took  him 
to  Walter  Reed  Hospital  the  next  day. 

Opposite:  President  Harry  Truman  with  Press  Secretary 
Joseph  Short  in  1 95 1 .  In  his  July  1 952  reports  to  the 
press,  Short  lessened  the  seriousness  of  the  President’s 
illness,  never  revealing  that  he  was  incapacitated  or 
unable  to  perform  his  duties  at  any  point 
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The  President  was  taken  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital  (above)  for  tests,  and  his  wife,  Bess,  soon  arrived  and  “took 
charge”  of  his  care. 


more  to  this  story.  Trumans  illness  began  on 
Friday,  July  1 1 ,  with  a  feeling  of  fatigue  and 
“general  malaise.”  A  sore  throat,  radiating  ab¬ 
dominal  pain,  and  a  burning  feeling  during 
urination  followed. 

By  Sunday,  July  13,  the  President  “felt  ex¬ 
tremely  nervous  and  had  a  shaking  chill.”  His 
temperature  was  indeed  103  degrees.  His  pain 
was  relieved  when  standing,  sitting,  or  leaning 
forward,  and  it  increased  when  he  was  lying 
down.  His  face  was  “very  flushed  and  he  appears 
extremely  shaky  and  nervous.  The  skin  is  hot 
and  fairly  moist.”  His  pulse  was  rapid,  120,  and 
his  blood  pressure  was  128/82,  which  is  normal. 
Truman  experienced  no  pain  while  breathing, 
but  “heavy  moist  rales,”  or  abnormal  sounds, 
could  be  heard.  All  that  being  said,  Dr.  Grahams 
patient  still  “wishes  only  to  return  to  his  desk.” 

Dr.  Grahams  medical  report  never  sug¬ 
gested  that  President  Trumans  life  was  in  dan¬ 
ger.  Nor  was  there  evidence  that  the  President 
was  ever  unable  to  perform  his  duties.  Still,  he 
was  a  sick  man.  A  throat  culture  revealed  he 
had  three  bacteria:  Alpha  Streptococcus  (strep 
throat),  Hemophilis  influenza  (flu),  and  Neis¬ 
seria  catarrhalis,  which  infects  the  respiratory 
tract  and  can  cause  bronchitis  and  pneumonia 
(neither  of  which  were  noted  in  Dr.  Grahams 
medical  report  although  he  later  referred  to  the 
President  suffering  “one  bout  of  pneumonia 
that  was  quite  striking”). 

It  is  unknown  what  types  of  drugs  Dr.  Gra¬ 
ham  prescribed  for  Truman,  although  penicil¬ 
lin  and  other  antibiotics  were  listed  in  terms 
of  sensitivities  of  the  bacteria  to  those  drugs. 


Before  this  illness,  Dr.  Graham  had  observed 
that  “at  certain  times  he  would  have  consider¬ 
able  pulmonary  congestion  and  it  wasn’t  true 
asthma,  but  it  was  asthma-like  congestion.  He 
would  breathe  just  a  little  more  short.” 

In  his  unpublished  memoir,  Dr.  Graham 
recalled  his  1943  conversation  with  a  Senate 
doctor  who  said  he  did  not  envy  Graham  be¬ 
cause  in  his  view,  Trumans  pulmonary  block¬ 
age  was  so  serious  the  new  President  might  not 
survive  his  term. 

In  September  of  1937,  Truman  spent  a  week 
and  a  half  at  the  Army-Navy  Hospital  at  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas.  He  was  suffering  from  exhaus¬ 
tion,  headaches,  and  nausea.  A  thorough  check¬ 
up  indicated  that  he  was  experiencing  the  effects 
of  overwork  and  job-related  stress,  although  there 
was  nothing  seriously  wrong  with  him.  Truman 
returned  to  the  hospital  at  Hot  Springs  on  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  occasions  during  his  Senate  career,  to  rest 
and  undergo  further  examinations. 

White  House  Press  Corps 
Doesn’t  Get  the  Whole  Story 

The  press  knew  none  of  this  information. 
On  Monday,  July  14,  Press  Secretary  Joseph 
Short  revealed  that  Truman  would  stay  in  his 
quarters  because  he  suffered  from  a  “mild  vi¬ 
rus  infection”  and  thought — he  did  not  know 
for  sure — that  he  had  a  “mild  temperature.” 
Asked  if  the  President  had  a  cold,  Short  re¬ 
plied,  “Don’t  press  me.”  Asked  if  he  had  the 
flu,  Short  said  “[International  News  Service 
reporter  Robert]  Nixon  is  on  the  right  track” 
(i.e.,  the  President  had  a  cold).  He  preferred 


Gen.  Wallace  Graham  the  President’s  personal 
doctor.  Opposite:  The  doctor’s  report  (selected 
pages)  records  that  Truman  was  “acutely  ill,  his  face 
is  very  flushed  and  he  appears  extremely  shaky  and 
nervous.”  A  culture  reported  the  presence  of  the 
bacterium  Neisseria  catarrhalis,  which  can  cause 
infections  in  the  respiratory  system.. 

that  the  press  not  reveal  that  the  President  was 
“up  and  down”  or  spent  part  of  his  time  in  bed 
sick.  One  reporter  quipped,  “Let’s  send  him  a 
botde  of  blackberry  brandy.” 

The  following  day,  Short  confirmed  that 
the  President  had  a  “slight  temperature”  but 
could  not  (or  chose  not  to)  answer  a  question 
about  whether  the  condition  had  been  local¬ 
ized  with  no  bronchial  disturbance.  He  stuck 
to  the  “mild  virus  infection”  description,  never 
revealing  (or,  perhaps,  knowing)  the  bacterial 
component  of  the  President’s  illness. 

The  President  remained  sick  in  bed  on  July 
14  and  July  15,  and  he  cancelled  appointments 
on  both  days.  On  July  16,  Short  confirmed  that 
the  President  had  been  taken  to  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  for  a  checkup.  Truman  had  “shaved 
and  dressed  himself  and  went  out  in  his  car.” 
His  secretary,  Rose  Conway,  was  going  to  work 
with  him  at  the  hospital.  The  President  had  no 
fever,  his  temperature  was  normal,  and  he  was 
very  close  to  a  complete  recovery,  according  to 
the  press  secretary.  Anthony  Leviero  of  the  New 
York  Times  reported  that  Short  had  declined  a  re¬ 
quest  by  reporters  for  a  filmed  or  recorded  state¬ 
ment  on  the  President’s  condition,  saying  “The 
whole  thing  will  evaporate  so  quickly  that  it  is 
not  worth  a  special  statement.” 

At  Walter  Reed,  eight  medical  specialists 
examined  the  President,  who  ate  and  slept 
well,  signed  numerous  bills,  and  thought 
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On  July  12,  President  Truman’s  personal  physician,  Dr.  Wallace  Graham,  recorded  that  his  patient  “was  very  acutely  ill”  with  a  fever  but  “wishes  only  to  return  to  his 
desk.”  The  President  didn’t  get  his  wish  until  July  20. 


about  what  he  would  say  the  upcoming 
Democratic  National  Convention,  deliver¬ 
ing  his  speech  “to  the  bedpost.”  In  the  post¬ 
script  to  a  letter  accepting  the  resignation 
of  William  Hassett  as  secretary  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Truman  quipped,  “Mr.  Hassett  didn’t 
get  this  one  up.  The  ‘Old  Man’  did  it!”  Still, 
the  President’s  calendar  showed  he  cancelled 
appointments  between  July  14  and  July  18. 

On  July  17,  Short  did  say  that  Truman’s 
temperature  could  “go  up  just  a  teeny  bit  again 
today  as  it  did  yesterday,”  the  fifth  day  in  a  row 
he  had  experienced  a  fever. 


On  July  18,  a  Friday  and  one  week  after  the 
President’s  onset  of  symptoms,  a  reporter  asked 
Short  again  if  the  White  House  planned  to  “put 
out  any  description  or  detail  on  the  results  of 
this  physical  checkup”  of  the  President.  Short  re¬ 
sponded,  “I  haven’t  gone  into  that  with  the  doc¬ 
tor.  Just  don’t  know.”  That  report  was  never  is¬ 
sued  to  the  public. 

On  Saturday,  July  19,  Truman  returned  to  the 
White  House  from  the  hospital,  where  he  had 
spent  the  previous  five  days.  Reporters  asked  if 
Truman’s  illness  would  interfere  with  his  plans  to 
make  a  whisdestop  tour  to  back  up  the  Demo¬ 


cratic  presidential  candidate.  “Goodness  no,”  re¬ 
plied  Short.  “You  are  talking  about  this  little  ill¬ 
ness  preventing  a  whistle-stop  thing?  Certainly 
not.”  That  trip  would  not  begin  until  well  into 
the  future  any  way,  until  around  Labor  Day. 

The  President  received  no  visitors  on  Sun¬ 
day,  July  20. 

By  Monday,  July  21,  Truman  was  back  at 
his  desk  for  the  first  time  since  July  12  and  was 
feeling  “chipper.”  On  July  26,  he  delivered  an 
address  at  the  Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  before  going  to  Independence 
for  a  vacation. 


The  President  Is  Very  Acutely  III 
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MR.  SHORT:  The  President  went  out  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital  this 
morning  for  a  checkup.  There  was  no  fever  this  morning,  temperature 


9:  Ha»  long  will  he  be  there? 


MR.  SHORT:  Not  very  long,  Smitty.  Might  be  two  or  three  days, 
hie  oar.  Miss  Conway  is  going  out  today  to  work  with  him  at  the  hospital. 


Q:  Is  he  still  suffering  from  this  virus? 

MR.  SHORT:  He  is  just  about  over  that,  Smitty.  'Ihere  was  no 
fever  at  all  this  morning,  there's  a  possibility  there  may  be  a  little 
today,  as  I  understand  it  from  the  Doctor,  hut  he  is  gettii^  very  close 

Press  Secretary  Short  briefed  the  press  daily,  not 
revealing  the  extent  of  the  President’s  illness.  On 
Wednesday,  July  1 6,  he  reported  that  Truman  was  at 
Walter  Reed  for  testing,  but  had  no  fever.  On  Saturday, 
July  1 9,  he  stated  that  there  was  no  fever  and  that  he 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  get  the  previous  two  days’  test 
results  from  the  doctor. 


Truman  Recovers,  But  Public 
Never  Knew  of  His  Illness 

President  Truman  made  a  full  recovery  from 
his  bout  with  strep  throat,  the  flu,  and  a  pul¬ 
monary  infection.  Still,  he  had  been  sick  for 
a  week,  and  the  American  people  had  known 
very  litde  about  his  illness.  Some  of  what  they 
did  know  was  inaccurate  and  incomplete.  The 


To  learn  moreabout 

•  President  Harry  Truman, 
go  to  the  Truman  Library’s 
site  at  http://www.trumanlibrary.org/. 
President  Trumans  campaigning  in  1952, 
go  to  www.trumanlibrary.org/hstpaper/ 
soundrecordingl  .htm#1952. 

President  Trumans  health  overall,  see  a 
transcript  of  an  oral  history  interview  with 
Dr.  Wallace  Graham  at  www.truman 
library,  org/oralhist/grahamw.  htm. 


Presidents  physician,  Dr.  Graham,  freely  ad¬ 
mitted  years  later  that  he  had  withheld  infor¬ 
mation  about  President  Trumans  health  from 
the  press. 

There  were  no  leaks  to  the  press  about  the 
Presidents  maladies  in  July  1952.  It  appears 
that  the  press  corps  took  comments  by  Short 
and  Dr.  Graham  at  face  value. 

In  ensuing  years,  Americans  have  grown  ac¬ 
customed  to  learning  more  about  the  lives  and 
health  of  Presidents.  It  is  debatable  whether 
Americans  deserved  more  information  about 
Trumans  illness  during  the  summer  of  1952. 
After  all,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  President 
was  ever  incapacitated  or  rendered  unable  to 
perform  his  duties  at  any  point. 

Still,  at  age  68,  Truman  had  already  exceed¬ 
ed  the  life  expectancy  for  an  American  male, 
which  in  1952  was  66.6.  Furthermore,  only 
the  advent  of  antibiotics  rendered  strep  throat 
the  mild  illness  that  it  is  today.  It  had  been  a 
major  cause  of  death  in  hospitals  during  World 
War  II,  and  many  Americans  in  1952  would 
have  recalled  that  famed  Notre  Dame  foot¬ 
ball  star  George  (“the  Gipper”)  Gipp  had  died 
from  a  streptococcal  throat  infection  just  30 
years  earlier,  in  1920. 

Unlike  today,  Americans  might  have  been 
frightened  to  learn  that  their  President  had 
strep  throat,  a  factor  perhaps  weighing  in 
Dr.  Graham’s  mind  as  he  decided  not  to 
share  the  President’s  medical  condition  with 
the  public. 

If  not  life  threatening,  however,  Truman’s  ill¬ 
ness  was  considerably  worse  than  the  common 
cold.  In  the  view  of  a  physician  who  recendy 
examined  the  President’s  available  medical  re¬ 
cords,  the  President  in  July  1952  was  “a  very  ill 
patient”  who,  in  addition  to  strep  throat,  may 
have  suffered  from  diverticulitis,  pneumonia, 
and  perhaps  a  gall  bladder  infection.  Truman 
would  have  his  gall  bladder  and  appendix  re¬ 
moved  in  1954. 

And  in  a  sense,  the  severity  of  his  ailments  is 
beside  the  point  if  one  accepts  the  notion  that 
Presidents  should  make  public  their  health  in¬ 
formation  as  part  of  their  accountability  to  the 
American  people.  H 


Note  on  Sources 

The  Harry  S.  Truman  Library’s  manuscript  collections 
include  a  small  volume  of  papers  and  medical  records  relat¬ 
ed  to  President  Truman’s  acute  illness  of  July  1952.  In  2010, 
the  library  opened  for  research  the  Papers  of  Wallace  Gra¬ 
ham,  Truman’s  White  House  physician  and  personal  physi¬ 
cian  until  Truman’s  death  in  1972.  Dr.  Graham’s  handwrit¬ 
ten  medical  reports  and  various  drafts  of  an  unpublished 
memoir  are  located  in  the  Graham  Papers. 

The  oral  history  interview  that  Jerald  Hill  and  William 
Stilley  conducted  with  Dr.  Graham  contains  some  details 
about  Trumans  overall  health,  but  almost  nothing  about 
his  hospitalization  in  1952.  Dr.  Graham’s  candid  confession 
that  he  had  withheld  information  about  Truman’s  health 
from  the  press  is  found  in  Niel  Johnsons  oral  history  in¬ 
terview  with  Dr.  Graham;  transcript  at  urww.trumanlibrary 
org/oralhist/oraljjis.  htm#G. 

In  the  President’s  Secretary’s  File  (PSF),  the  Long- 
hand  Notes  File  of  July  11,  1952,  contains  Truman’s 
handwritten,  diary-like  entry  concerning  the  onset  of 
his  illness.  The  PSF,  Press  Release  File,  contains  Tru¬ 
man’s  letter  of  July  1 5  concerning  Secretary  Hassen’s 
resignation.  The  President’s  daily  calendar  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  July  14—20,  1952,  which  Appointments  Secretary 
Matthew  Connelly  compiled,  sheds  litde  light  on  the 
nature  of  Truman’s  illness.  Press  Secretary  Joseph  Short 
provided  remarkably  vague  and  partial  information  and 
answers  to  questions  posed  by  reporters  who  did  not 
seem  interested  in  asking  tough  questions  concerning 
the  nature  of  Truman’s  ailments.  Transcripts  of  Short’s 
press  conferences  are  contained  in  the  Papers  of  Joseph 
and  Beth  Campbell  Short,  Scrapbook  File.  Contempo¬ 
raneous  news  accounts  by  reporters  such  as  Anthony 
Leviero  reveal  litde  about  why  the  President  was  hos¬ 
pitalized  in  1952. 

Margaret  Trumans  observation  about  her  father’s  strenu¬ 
ous  work  habits  is  found  in  D.  M.  Giangreco  and  Kathryn 
Moore,  eds..  Dear  Harry . . .  Trumans  Maihvom,  1945-1S>53: 
The  Truman  Administration  Through  Correspondence  with 
" Everyday  Americans"  (Mechanicsburg,  PA  Stackpole  Books, 
1999),  p.  9.  The  reference  to  Truman  delivering  his  conven¬ 
tion  speech  “to  the  bedpost”  comes  from  David  McCullough, 
Truman  (New  Yoric  Simon  &  Schuster,  1992),  p.  902. 

The  author  appreciates  the  assistance  provided  by  Tru¬ 
man  Library  archivist  Randy  Sowell,  who  provided  infor¬ 
mation  about  Truman’s  hospitalizations  while  he  was  in  the 
Senate.  The  author  is  grateful  to  Dr.  Roman  Enriquez  of 
North  Kansas  City  Hospital,  who  examined  the  medical  re¬ 
cords  and  offered  his  analysis  that  Truman  had  been  a  “very 
ill  patient.”  Dr.  Enriquez  was  a  resident  physician  at  Trinity 
Lutheran  Hospital  in  Kansas  City  at  the  same  time  that  Dr. 
Graham  practiced  medicine  there  in  the  1980s. 
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By  John  W.  Malsberger 

By  the  time  Richard  M.  Nixon  ran  for  the 
presidency  in  I960,  considerable  evi¬ 
dence  already  existed  to  suggest  to  the  casual 
observer  that  he  and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
the  President  he  had  served  for  eight  years,  had 
less  than  a  warm  and  trusting  relationship. 
Their  difficulties  began  only  weeks  after 


the  team  of  “Ike  and  Dick”  had  formed  in 
1952,  when  allegations  that  Nixon  was  the 
beneficiary  of  a  “secret  rich  men’s”  slush 
fund  nearly  forced  him  off  the  GOP  ticket. 

Four  years  later,  as  Eisenhower  prepared 
to  run  for  reelection,  he  advised  Nixon  to 
“chart  your  own  course,”  advice  that  many 
interpreted  as  a  clumsy  attempt  to  “dump” 
Nixon  as  his  running  mate. 


Throughout  his  presidency,  moreover, 
Eisenhower  made  no  secret  of  his  desire 
to  cultivate  a  group  of  young  Republicans 
who  would  be  capable  of  leading  the  coun¬ 
try  when  he  retired.  And  although  Nixon’s 
name  was  always  on  Eisenhower’s  list  of  Re¬ 
publican  “comers,”  it  was  rarely  at  the  top. 

Nixon’s  1960  campaign  produced  more 
evidence  of  their  difficult  relationship,  in- 
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Opposite:  President  Dwight  Eisenhower  campaigns 
for  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  in  Virginia  during 
the  1 960  presidential  race,  undated.  Nixon  chose  to 
limit  the  President’s  speech  making  role,  likely  out  of 
concern  for  his  health. 

eluding  controversy  over  the  GOP  platform 
and  the  administration’s  fiscal  policy. 

Thus,  when  Nixon  chose  to  limit  Eisenhow¬ 
er’s  role  to  a  few  speeches  at  the  very  end  of  the 
campaign,  a  decision  that  frustrated  and  pri¬ 
vately  angered  the  general,  many  saw  it  as  fur¬ 
ther  proof  of  their  unusual  partnership. 

Theodore  H.  White,  in  his  bestselling 
The  Making  of  the  President,  I960,  argued, 
for  example,  that  the  decision  was  deliber¬ 
ate.  “[T]he  Nixon  people  and  Nixon  him¬ 
self,  who  had  been  treated  like  boys  for  so 
many  years  by  the  Eisenhower  people,  .  .  . 
itched  to  operate  on  their  own,  to  direct 
the  Republican  Party  as  they  had  yearned 
so  long  to  do.” 

However,  in  Nixon’s  own  memoirs  pub¬ 
lished  nine  years  after  Eisenhower’s  death,  he 
explained  that  he  decided  to  limit  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  campaign  appearances  in  1960  after 
he  received  phone  calls  in  late  October  from 
the  President’s  wife  and  the  White  House 
physician,  Dr.  Harold  McCrum  Snyder. 

Nixon  claimed  that  both  asked  that  their 
calls  remain  secret  and  warned  him  that  the 
President’s  health  could  not  tolerate  an  ex¬ 
panded  speaking  schedule.  Because  Nixon 
was  the  only  source  for  this  claim,  historians 
have  often  dismissed  it  as  another  self-serv¬ 
ing  assertion  Nixon  concocted  to  cover  up 
his  own  mistake. 

New  York  Times  columnist  Tom  Wicker, 
in  his  1991  book,  One  of  Us:  Richard  Nixon 
and  the  American  Dream,  reverted  to  the  in¬ 
terpretation  first  broached  by  White.  “Nix¬ 
on  surely  wanted  to  be  seen  as  having  won 
the  presidency  in  his  own  right,  and  not  ow¬ 
ing  to  an  Eisenhower  blitz;  he  was  tired  of 
being  obscured  by  Eisenhower’s  giant  shad¬ 
ow — so  tired  that  he  made  another  mistake 

President  Eisenhower  greets  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon  at  the  White  House  in  April  1958.  The  two 
had  a  less  than  warm  relationship,  but  the  President 
was  willing  to  help  in  the  I960  presidential  campaign. 


in  judgment,  to  limit  the  president’s  cam¬ 
paigning,”  Wicker  wrote. 

Too  much  evidence  exists  to  deny  that 
Nixon  did  chafe  under  the  mentorship  of 
Eisenhower,  as  many  have  argued,  or  that 
the  political  partnership  of  “Ike  and  Dick” 
was  not  built  solidly  on  a  foundation  of  trust 
and  mutual  respect.  But  the  medical  diary 
kept  by  Dr.  Snyder  does  make  it  possible  to 
lay  to  rest  one  aspect  of  their  relationship. 

It  is  clear  that  Nixon  did  want  to  make 
greater  use  of  Eisenhower  in  the  1 960  cam¬ 
paign  but  was  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by 
genuine  concerns  raised  by  Dr.  Snyder  and 
Mamie  Eisenhower  over  the  state  of  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  health. 

Eisenhower  Warns  Nixon 
On  Hikes  in  Defense  Spending 

As  they  vied  for  the  Democratic  presiden¬ 
tial  nomination  in  the  early  months  of  I960, 
Senators  John  E  Kennedy  and  Stuart  Sym¬ 


ington  attacked  the  Republican  record  of  the 
previous  eight  years  by  playing  on  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  concerns  with  national  security. 

Charging  that  Eisenhower’s  desire  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  budget  had  produced  a  “missile 
gap”  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Democrats  ar¬ 
gued  for  a  sizable  increase  in  defense  spend¬ 
ing.  Although  the  President  continued  to  in¬ 
sist  that  the  U.S.  missile  defense  was  more 
than  adequate  to  protect  the  nation,  the 
Democratic  charges  put  pressure  on  Nixon 
to  break  with  his  mentor  on  this  issue.  But 
when  Nixon  signaled  a  willingness  to  con¬ 
cede  the  need  for  higher  defense  spending, 
Eisenhower  quickly  quashed  the  idea. 

Through  a  series  of  phone  calls  with  the 
Vice  President,  the  general  maintained  that 
any  platform  language  calling  for  increased 
defense  spending  would  be  a  repudiation  of 
his  administration’s  record.  And  he  tartly 
reminded  Nixon  that  he  would  continue 
to  be  the  President  until  January  1961  and 
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On  original  copy  a  not  /as  put  to  the  effect  that  for  ot  jus  reason.  Chairman 
Morton  was  not  mentioned. 
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January  13,  I960. 


In  the  conduct  of  a  national  political  campaign  there  are  two  distinct 
parts:  (1)  The  support  of  the  presidential  ticket;  (2)  The  effort  to 
elect  all  other  candidates,  both  on  the  Congressional  level  and  on 
the  state  and  local  level. 

The  National  Chairman  is  of  course  concerned  with  both  these  pur¬ 
poses,  but  principal  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  Presidential 
campaign  must  be  borne  by  the  Presidential  nominee  --  or  his  desig¬ 
nated  representative.  Many  speakers  may  be  available  for  both  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  campaign,  but  the  nominee  for  the  Presidency  should 
himself  make  sure  that  there  is  a  group  of  speakers  to  support  him 
and  the  Vice  presidential  candidate.  I  believe  the  candidate  should 
choose  these  men  from  among  people  who  have  the  knowledge  and  qual¬ 
ifications  expected  for  one  or  more  of  the  Cabinet  posts. 

The  man  nominated  for  Vice  president  should,  of  course,  have  the 
qualifications  to  take  over  the  Presidency  whenever  circumstances 
might  compel  him  to  do  so,  and  should  be  able  to  speak  from  this 
broad  base.  Men  who  might  qualify  are,  among  others,  Anderson, 
Lodge,  Mitchell,  McElroy,  Rockefeller,  Rogers,  Morton,  Halleck 
and,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  go  into  political  life,  General  Gruenther. 
(In  this  list,  I  have  not  tried  to  arrange  names  in  any  order  of  priority). 

To  speak  in  the  field  of  Foreign  Affairs,  likely  selections  would  be: 
Lodge,  Dillon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Anderson,  possibly  Dillon 
Anderson.  (Herter  not  mentioned  because  of  office),  (a) 

To  discuss  finance  and  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are 
such  men  as  Anderson,  Stans,  Dillon,  Hauge,  Baird,  Scribner  and 
George  Humphrey. 

In  the  field  of  Defense  there  are  Gates,  McElroy,  Seaton  and  Dillon 
Anderson.  Possibly  others  could  be  added  from  among  the  civilians 
now  holding  appointive  office  in  the  Defense  Department.  Brucker 
might  be  good,  (a) 

(a)  Speeches  in  these  fields  should  never  be  strictly  partisan, 
but  they  can  properly  extol  Republican  record  and  policies. 

WMMUBT  ad:-'  :  j 

By  j 1  I  ^  NLE,  Dat 


Eisenhower’s  February  I960  memo  to  Nixon  (page  I ),  complete  with  specific  recommendations  on  how  to 
conduct  the  campaign,  revealed  less  than  complete  trust  in  the  candidate’s  abilities. 


Dr.  Howard  Snyder,  the  President’s  personal 
physician,  expressed  his  concerns  to  Nixon  about  the 
President’s  health  and  that  his  role  in  the  campaign 
should  be  limited. 


warned  that  any  repudiation  of  his  policies 
would  sow  discord  and  disunity  within  the 
party. 

Throughout  the  campaign,  Eisenhower 
and  his  friends  also  occasionally  acted  in 
ways  that  evinced  less  than  complete  trust  in 
Nixon’s  abilities. 

In  February  I960,  for  example,  Eisen¬ 
hower  handed  Nixon  a  two-page  memo¬ 
randum  describing  how  a  national  cam¬ 
paign  was  to  be  conducted.  Among  other 
things,  the  memo  reminded  Nixon  that 
a  national  political  campaign  was  waged 
to  support  the  presidential  ticket  as  well 
as  candidates  for  state  and  local  office, 
and  that  on  matters  of  national  defense, 
speeches  “should  never  be  strictly  partisan” 
but  were  permitted  to  commend  the  GOP 
record. 

Given  the  tension  at  the  core  of  their  part¬ 
nership,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  question 
of  how  to  use  Eisenhower  in  Nixon’s  cam¬ 
paign  produced  friction  and  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  Initially,  the  President  indicated  that 
he  wanted  to  play  only  a  limited  role  in  the 
campaign.  Much  of  his  public  appeal,  he  ar¬ 
gued,  was  built  on  a  nonpartisan  reputation. 

By  late  summer,  the  Democrats’  attacks 
on  his  record  seemed  to  rekindle  the  Presi- 
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dent’s  partisan  fire.  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
nonpolitical  speeches  in  the  fall,  Eisenhow¬ 
er’s  health  faltered. 

At  an  appearance  in  Detroit  on  October 
17,  Dr.  Snyder  noted  in  his  medical  diary 
that  Eisenhower  was  angered  by  a  pamphlet 
distributed  by  the  UAW  and  the  AFL-CIO 
that  unfairly  used  Kennedy’s  Catholicism  to 
discourage  Republican  votes.  The  pamphlet, 
which  maintained  that  “a  vote  for  Kennedy 
is  a  vote  for  liberty;  a  vote  for  Nixon  is  a  vote 
for  bigotry,”  so  irritated  Eisenhower,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Snyder,  that  when  he  received  the 
key  to  the  city,  “his  lips  were  so  tight  that  he 
could  hardly  smile.” 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  suffered  periodic  incidents  of  arrhyth¬ 
mia,  and  following  the  speech  he  delivered 
that  evening  at  the  43rd  National  Automo¬ 
bile  Show  Industry  Dinner,  he  returned  im¬ 
mediately  to  his  hotel  and  summoned  Dr. 
Snyder. 

“His  blood  pressure  I  could  hardly  get 
anywhere,”  Dr.  Snyder  later  recorded  in 
his  medical  diary.  “There  was  such  irregu¬ 
larity  that  I  could  not  get  a  decent  systolic 
or  diastolic  reading.  It  was  just  a  trickle  at 
the  wrists,  with  runs  and  occasional  pro¬ 
nounced  emphasized  systoles.  He  was  hav¬ 
ing  ventricular  fibrillation,  which  is  very 
dangerous.” 

Dr.  Snyder  administered  oxygen  and 
quinidine  sulfate  to  treat  the  arrhythmia, 
and  after  12  minutes,  the  general’s  heartbeat 
returned  to  normal. 


Eisenhower  joined  Nixon  and  his  running  mate,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (left),  at  a  campaign  rally  at  Friendship 
Airport  in  Baltimore. 


GENERAL  SNYDER'S  PROGRESS  REPORTS  -  Friday, 


28  OCTOBER  i960 


Weight:  174 

0804  -  Went  to  his  office. 

1247  -  Returned  to  the  Mansion. 

BP:  146/84/68  regular 

Mamie  was  plugging  at  me  to  tell  the  President  he  had  to  quit  speaking  and 
working  for  Nixon  --  that  he  might  pop  a  cork.  I  have  been  cautioning  him 
in  this  regard  during  the  past  several  weeks  since  he  became  involved  in  a 
direct  effort  to  elect  Nixon. 

1435  -  Returned  to  the  office. 

1545  -  Departed  the  White  House  by  helicopter  for  MATS  Terminal. 

1550  -  Arrived  at  MATS  Terminal. 

1600  -  Airborne  for  Philadelphia  International  Airport.  Captain  Marsh  and  I  were 
also  aboard.  We  flew  on  the  COLUMBINE. 


Nixon  Gets  Secret  Phone  Calls 
Seeking  Limit  on  Ikes  Role 

Eisenhower’s  heart  trouble  in  Detroit  was 
only  the  latest  in  a  series  of  health  problems 
that  had  plagued  him,  beginning  with  a  seri¬ 
ous  heart  attack  in  September  1955.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  convalescence,  he  was  initially  de- 


Dr.  Howard  Snyder  recorded  in  his  medical  diary  for 
October  28  that  First  Lady  Mamie  Eisenhower  “was 
plugging  at  me  to  tell  the  President  he  had  to  quit 
speaking  and  working  for  Nixon — that  he  might  pop 
a  cork.” 


An  Ailing  Ike 


1632  -  Arrived  at  Philadelphia  International  Airport.  The  President  was  greeted 
by  Lt  General  Milton  G.  Baker,  Chairman,  Nixon  for  President  Committee 
of  Pennsylvania;  Senator  Hugh  Scott;  and  a  large  group  of  Republican  VIP's. 

1650  -  Departed  the  airport  by  motorcade. 

1710  -  Arrived  at  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel.  The  President  was  escorted  to  his  suite 
by  General  Baker  and  Mr.  O'Brien,  Manager  of  the  Hotel. 

1830  -  The  President,  accompanied  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  General  Baker,  and 

Mr.  O'Brien,  went  to  the  Crystal  Room  for  a  reception,  which  lasted  until 
1850  hours. 

1850  -  Departed  the  reception  to  go  to  the  Ballroom  where  the  dinner  was  to  be  held. 

1900  -  The  President  was  the  Guest  of  Honor  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Nixon  for 
President  Club  of  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  dinner  lasted 
until  2100  hours.  He  spoke  to  the  assembled  guests  at  2030  hours  for  30 
minutes. 

2105.-  Departed  the  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel  by  motorcade  for  Philadelphia  Inter¬ 
national  Airport.  Senator  Hugh  Scott  accompanied  the  President. 

2125  -  Arrived  at  Philadelphia  International  Airport. 

2135  -  Airborne  for  Washington,  D.  C. 


■ 


June  14,  1962 


Dear  Mr.  Vice  President: 

This  is  just  a  note  to  offer  my  congratulations  on  your 
great  success  in  the  first  step  of  your  gubernatorial 
campaign.  We  are  all,  of  course,  pulling  hard  for  you. 

I  enjoyed  reading  your  book  and  one  remark  you  make  in 
the  last  chapter  got  me  to  thinking  a  bit.  You  mentioned 
that  I  went  out  to  the  airport  to  meet  you  the  night  after 
the  election  returns  were  in  when  you  returned  to  Washington, 
in  the  capacity  of  representing  the  President.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  you  might  have  thought  it  a  little  peculiar  that  Dad 
was  not  able  to  be  at  the  airport  himself.  In  actuality  he  had 
left  for  Augusta  that  morning,  at  everybody's  urging,  more 
tired  and  more  discouraged  than  any  o‘f  us  had  seen  him  in 
his  career.  The  one  remark  he  made  to  me  was,  "The  whole 
thing  has  been  useless;  I  might  as  well  have  been  having  fun 
these  last  eight  years." 

I  doubt  that  you  have  been  told,  but  the  doctors  were  concerned 
over  the  amount  of  exertion  that  Dad  underwent  in  the  last  few 
days  of  the  I960  campaign.  He  was  beginning  to  develop  physi¬ 
cal  symptoms,  such  as  heart  flutters  and  the  like,  and  we  were 
all  worried  about  him.  Dr.  Snyder  said  several  days  before  the 
end  of  the  campaign  that  Dad  would  make  it  through,  all  right  -- 
but  just  barely.  So  you  can  see  why  all  his  associates  practically 
shoved  him  on  the  airplane,  the  morning  of  November  seventh. 

This  letter  calls  for  no  reply  since  I  know  you  are  busy.  This 
one  thing  has  been  on  my  mind,  however,  for  some  time. 


Barbara  joins  r 
Nixon. 


r  very  best  to  you  and  Mrs. 


Respectfully, 


The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon 
P.  O.  Box  6539 
Metropolitan  Station 
Los  Angeles  55,  California 


John  Eisenhower,  the  President’s  son,  wrote  to  Nixon  in  June  1 962  recalling  his  father’s  poor  health  during  the 
campaign,  that  he  “was  beginning  to  develop  physical  symptoms,  heart  flutters  and  the  like,  and  we  were  all  worried 
about  him.” 


termined  to  refuse  the  GOP  nomination  in 
1956,  but  finally  agreed  to  run  because  he 
felt  there  were  no  young,  dynamic  moder¬ 
ate  Republicans  who  were  ready  to  take  his 
place. 

In  June  of  1956,  however,  shortly  before 
the  party  conventions,  the  President  un¬ 
derwent  surgery  because  of  an  attack  of  il¬ 
eitis  but  recovered  from  it  so  rapidly  that  it 
did  not  impair  his  reelection  campaign.  Far 
more  serious  was  the  mild  stroke  Eisenhow¬ 
er  suffered  in  late  November  1957,  which, 
while  it  left  his  motor  and  sensory  abilities 
unaffected,  occasionally  led  to  garbled  syn¬ 
tax  when  speaking  publicly. 

These  three  episodes  seemed  to  convince 
Eisenhower  that  the  stress  of  both  his  war¬ 
time  and  his  presidential  leadership  was 
beginning  to  take  a  toll  on  his  67-year-old 
body.  Early  in  1958  he  sent  a  “Personal 
and  Secret”  letter  to  Nixon  outlining  pro¬ 
cedures  to  be  followed  in  the  event  of  his 
incapacity  and  designating  his  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  as  “the  individual  explicitly  and  exclu¬ 
sively  responsible”  for  making  that  deter¬ 
mination. 

Given  his  recent  history  of  health  prob¬ 
lems,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  arrhyth¬ 
mia  he  suffered  in  Detroit  mobilized  his 
family  and  his  physician  into  action.  Dr. 
Snyder  recorded  in  his  medical  diary  on 
October  28  that  he  had  been  advising  the 
President  to  limit  his  campaigning  be¬ 
cause  “Mamie  was  plugging  at  me  to  tell 
the  President  he  had  to  quit  speaking  and 

To  learn  moreabout 

•  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
go  to  the  Eisenhower  library’s 
site  at  www.eisenhotuer.archives.gov/. 

•  Richard  M.  Nixon,  go  to  the  Nixon 
Library’s  site  at  www.nixonlibrary.gov/ 
index.php. 

•  Eisenhower’s  push  for  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  go  to  www.  archives. 
gov/publications/prologue/2006/ 'sum¬ 
mer /interstates,  html. 


working  for  Nixon — that  he  might  pop  a 
cork.” 

In  a  1962  letter  to  Nixon,  John  Eisenhow¬ 
er,  the  President’s  son,  wrote  similarly  that 
near  the  end  of  the  1960  campaign  his  father 
was  “beginning  to  develop  physical  symp¬ 
toms,  such  as  heart  flutters  .  .  .  and  we  were 
all  worried  about  him.  Dr.  Snyder  said  .  .  . 
that  Dad  would  make  it  through  [the  cam¬ 
paign]  all  right  -  but  just  barely.” 


These  concerns  apparently  led  to  pri¬ 
vate  phone  calls  to  Nixon,  as  Eisenhower 
noted  in  a  1966  letter  to  his  close  friend 
William  E.  Robinson  that  “I  did  not  learn 
until  a  few  weeks  ago  of  the  conversation 
between  Howard  Snyder  and  the  Vice 
President  and  his  later  determination  to 
oppose  .  .  .  including  Chicago  in  my  itin¬ 
erary  in  the  closing  days  of  the  I960  cam¬ 
paign.” 
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September  21.  1966 


Dear  Bill: 

The  article  that  accompanied  your  letter  has  certain  elements  of 
truth.  I  did  not  learn  until  a  few  weeks  ago  of  the  conversation 
between  Howard  Snyder  and  the  Vice  President  and  his  later  deter¬ 
mination  to  oppose  *»y  including  Chicago  in  my  itinerary  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  i960  campaign. 

I  made  my  first  purely  partisan  speech  of  the  campaign  on  October 
twenty-eighth  in  Philadelphia.  The  obstacle  that  prevented  me 
from  starting  earlier  was  a  result  of  a  schedule  to  which  I  had 
earlier  agreed.  Dick  wanted  me  to  make  a  swing  of  a  "non- political" 
character,  in  which  I  would  not  talk  about  the  contest  itself  but  would 
--  In  Detroit.  San  Francisco.  San  Diego,  Houston  and  Virginia  -- 
talk  in  support  of  the  policies  that  Dick  was  expounding. 

Because  we  had  billed  this  whole  thing  as  a  non-political  thing, 
people  got  the  idea  that  I  was  not  enthusiastic  about  Nixon.  How- 
*•  *oon  as  the  tour  was  finished  I  went  to  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  and  New  York  --  about  all  that  any  Individual 
could  do  in  that  amount  of  time. 

When  I  first  learned  that  Dick  was  falling  behind  I  called  him  from 
the  West  Coast  in  the  midst  of  my  publicised  non-political  swing. 

The  mistake  I  made  was  In  falling  to  break  off  that  tour  at  that 
minute,  come  back  to  W  ashington  and  get  into  the  fight.  The  Chicago 
question  was  a  mere  detail  --in  my  opinion  had  little  effect. 

Please  give  my  affectionate  greetings  to  Elian  and,  of  course,  all 
the  very  best  to  yourself. 

Cordially, 


The  Honorable  William  E.  Robinson 
Quaker  Lane 
Greenwich,  Connecticut 


President  Eisenhower  revealed  in  a  1 966  letter  to  a  friend  that  he  had  just  learned  of  the  efforts  by  his  doctor, 
Howard  Snyder,  and  Richard  Nixon  to  limit  his  campaigning  in  1 960. 


Debate  over  Cause  of  Nixon  Loss 
Still  Includes  Eisenhower  Illness 

The  narrow  margin  of  Nixon’s  loss  to  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  November  produced  anger  among 
Eisenhower  and  his  friends  and  in  retro¬ 
spect  put  more  significance  on  the  decision 
to  limit  Ike’s  campaign  role  than  perhaps  it 
deserved. 

The  day  after  the  election,  Eisenhower 
complained  to  his  friend  Ellis  D.  “Slats” 


Slater  that  “this  is  the  biggest  defeat  of  my 
life.  .  .  .  Dick  never  asked  me  how  I  thought 
the  campaign  should  be  run.”  More  than 
three  years  later,  William  E.  Robinson  still 
groused  that  “it  took  a  special  brand  of  ego 
and  arrogance  ...  to  fail  to  ask  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  help  until  too  late.” 

But  whatever  mistakes  or  omissions  Nixon 
may  have  made  in  the  campaign,  the  evidence 
from  Dr.  Snyder’s  medical  diary  indicates  that 


his  decision  to  limit  the  President’s  role  in  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  campaign  was  not  an  act 
of  revenge  against  his  mentor  or  an  egotistical 
mistake.  It  was  made  out  of  real  anxiety  about 
the  President’s  health. 

That  it  was  a  decision  he  did  not  make 
easily  or  happily,  moreover,  is  suggested  in 
the  recollection  of  Dr.  Arthur  Flemming, 
Eisenhower’s  secretary  of  health,  education, 
and  welfare,  and  a  major  campaign  adviser 
in  1960.  As  they  flew  to  Milwaukee  late  on 
the  Sunday  evening  before  election  day,  Nix¬ 
on  defended  himself  from  the  criticism  that 
he  had  not  used  Eisenhower  sufficiently  in 
the  campaign. 

Nixon  admitted  that  he  had  been  “hesi¬ 
tant  about  asking  him  to  become  deeply  in¬ 
volved — after  all,  he’s  the  President  of  the 
United  States.”  And  then,  in  a  revealing  after¬ 
thought,  Nixon  added,  “maybe  he’s  worried 
about  his  health.” 

Because  Nixon  lost  the  1960  election  by 
fewer  than  113,000  votes  out  of  more  than 
68  million  cast,  students  of  politics  both 
then  and  now  have  often  speculated  about 
what  he  could  have  done  differently.  Many 
have  cited  his  poor  performance  in  the  first 
television  debate  with  John  F.  Kennedy  as  a 
reason  for  his  slim  defeat.  Others  point  to 
the  knee  infection  that  hospitalized  him  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  campaign  or  his  foolish  promise  to 
visit  all  50  states  during  the  campaign. 

The  limited  use  of  Eisenhower  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  has  also  been  mentioned  as  a  contrib¬ 
uting  factor.  And  while  it’s  impossible  to  re¬ 
duce  the  decisions  made  by  American  voters 
to  any  one  cause,  it’s  not  unreasonable  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  healthier  Eisenhower  might  have 
given  Nixon  the  edge  in  1960.  He  still  had 
enormous  personal  popularity,  and  many  of 
the  World  War  II  veterans  among  the  elec¬ 
torate  surely  still  liked  Ike. 

If  Eisenhower’s  poor  health  may  have 
contributed  to  Nixon’s  loss  in  1960,  it 
may  have  ironically  helped  Nixon  win 
the  presidency  in  1968,  another  close 
election.  After  he  left  the  White  House, 
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Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  6-3-88,  Interview  #2,  Tape  #3  Page  41 

to  become  as  involved  in  the  campaign  as  some  people  thought 
President  Eisenhower  should've  been.  And  he  was  commenting 
particularly  on  this  address  that  President  Eisenhower  had 
made  up  in  Pittsburgh  about  a  week  or  so  before.  That  address 
had  had  a  very  positive  impact  on  the  campaign;  the  poll  curve 
moved  up  in  a  definite  way.  He  said  to  me,  "I've  been  hesitant 
about  asking  him  to  become  deeply  involved — after  all,  he's 
the  President  of  the  United  States."  Then  he  said,  "Maybe 
he's  worried  about  his  health."  That's  about  all  he  said  about 
it,  but  I  could  tell  it  was  on  his  mind.  Then  he  said,  "This 
is  going  to  be  a  close  one;  it  can  go  either  way.  If  we  win, 
we're  in  for  four  exciting  years;  if  we  lose,  we're  all  going 
to  have  to  make  some  new  plans" — or  something  to  that  effect. 

The  day  after  the  election  I  was  in  President  Eisenhower's 
office,  in  the  Oval  Office — I  forget  what  brought  me  there 
but  for  some  reason  I  had  business  there.  When  we  finished 
discussing  that  particular  item,  he  said  to  me,  "Arthur,  tell 
me,  who  was  in  charge  of  that  campaign?"  And  I  said,  "Well, 
that's  a  little  difficult  to  answer.  There  were  times  when 
it  was  clear  that  Bob  Finch  was  in  charge;  at  other  times  Len 
Hall  seemed  to  be  more  in  the  driver's  seat;  and  then  there 
were  other  times  when  Fred  Seaton  seemed  to  be  caught  up  [un¬ 
intelligible]  .  " 

He  said,  "Well,  I'll  never  understand  why  I  wasn't  asked 
to  participate  more  than  I  was  in  the  campaign.  There's  nothing 
that  I  wanted  more  than  to  turn  this  position  over  to  Dick 
Nixon."  I've  often  cited  that  as  the  classic  illustration 

Arthur  Flemming,  Nixon’s  secretary  of  health,  education,  and  welfare,  recalled  in  a  1 988  interview  that 
Nixon  told  him  of  his  hesitancy  to  use  Eisenhower  in  the  I960  campaign  in  part  out  of  concern  for  the 
President’s  health. 


Eisenhower’s  heart  continued  to  weak¬ 
en.  He  suffered  two  more  heart  attacks 
in  November  1965  and  in  April  1968, 
the  latter  leading  to  his  hospitalization  in 
Walter  Reed,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death  in  March  1969. 

While  at  Walter  Reed,  Eisenhower  had 
two  more  heart  attacks  between  April  and 
August  of  1968,  and  14  episodes  of  cardiac 
arrest.  His  rapidly  failing  health  seemed  to 
persuade  him  to  abandon  a  principle  he  had 
maintained  ever  since  entering  politics  in 


1952 — refusing  to  endorse  any  presidential 
candidate  before  the  Republican  convention 
formally  nominated  one. 

Still  determined  as  he  had  been  since 
1952  to  steer  the  GOP  in  a  moderate  direc¬ 
tion,  Eisenhower  believed  that  of  the  three 
major  candidates,  Nelson  Rockefeller  was 
too  liberal  and  Ronald  Reagan  was  too  con¬ 
servative. 

Thus,  on  July  17,  more  than  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  start  of  the  Republican  convention, 
Eisenhower  announced  from  his  sickbed  in 


Walter  Reed,  that  he  believed,  perhaps  at 
long  last,  that  “Nixon’s  the  one!”  Nixon,  of 
course,  went  on  to  secure  the  GOP  nomina¬ 
tion  and  to  narrowly  defeat  his  Democratic 
opponent,  Hubert  Humphrey,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  assisted  in  both  cases,  no  doubt,  by  his 
long-time  political  partner.  13 
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Note  on  Sources 

The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  the  gener¬ 
ous  assistance  the  staff  of  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
Presidential  Library,  Abilene,  KS,  and  the  staff  of  the 
Richard  M.  Nixon  Presidential  Library  and  Museum, 
Yorba  Linda,  CA,  provided  in  researching  this  article. 

This  article  is  based  on  research  in  a  wide  variety  of 
records  at  the  two  libraries. 

Of  the  holdings  at  the  Eisenhower  Library,  espe¬ 
cially  useful  for  this  article  were  the  papers  of  William 
E.  Robinson,  a  newspaper  editor,  business  executive, 
and  close  friend  of  Eisenhower.  The  Ann  C.  Whit¬ 
man  File,  records  kept  by  Eisenhowers  wise  and  ex¬ 
traordinarily  efficient  secretary  throughout  his  presi¬ 
dency,  was  also  remarkably  useful,  especially  the  Ann 
C.  Whitman  Diary  Series  and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
Diary  Series. 

The  Eisenhower  Library  also  has  the  Medical  Di¬ 
ary  of  the  Presidents  personal  physician,  Dr.  Howard 
McCrum  Snyder,  whose  spare  and  pithy  comments 
covered  a  wide  array  of  issues.  The  Eisenhower  Li¬ 
brary’s  vast  holdings  of  oral  histories,  covering  most  of 
the  major  and  minor  administration  figures,  including 
Arthur  Flemming,  give  much  personal  insight  into  the 
Eisenhower  presidency. 

Nixon’s  Vice  Presidential  Papers,  General  Corre¬ 
spondence,  Series  320,  at  Yorba  Linda  is  a  vast  collec¬ 
tion  of  letters  written  to  the  Vice  President  by  public 
officials  and  private  citizens. 

There  are  many  histories  of  the  1960  election. 
Among  the  most  useful  for  this  article  were: 

Theodore  H.  White,  The  Making  of  the  President 
1960  (New  York:  Atheneum  Publishers,  1962);  Tom 
Wicker,  One  of  Us:  Richard  Nixon  and  the  American 
Dream  (New  York:  Random  House,  1991);  Richard 
Nixon,  Six  Crises ,  (Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday  & 
Company,  1962);  Richard  Nixon,  RN:  The  Memoirs  of 
Richard  Nixon  (New  York:  Grosset  &  Dunlap,  1978); 
and  W.J.  Rorabaugh,  The  Real  Making  of  the  President: 
Kennedy,  Nixon,  and  the  1960  Election  (Lawrence,  KS: 
University  Press  of  Kansas,  2009). 
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In  early  November,  Americans  go  to  the  polls 
to  elect  a  President  and  a  Vice  President 
who  will  serve  for  the  next  four  years.  But 
the  voters  won’t  be  casting  their  lot  for  Barack 
Obama  or  Mitt  Romney.  They  will  be  voting 
for  “electors,”  individuals  pledged  to  vote  for 
Obama  or  Romney  in  what  has  become  known 
as  the  Electoral  College. 

Electors  were  created  by  our  Founding 
Fathers  as  part  of  Article  II  of  the  Constitution 
(and  amended  by  the  12th  Amendment).  The 
founders  didn’t  want  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  because  they  felt 
the  voters  in  the  early  days  of  the  nation  would 
not  know  enough  about  all  the  candidates  to 
make  wise  decisions. 

Certificate  of  Votes 


The  Electoral  College  is  administered  by 
the  Office  of  the  Federal  Register,  which  is 
part  of  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration.  These  pages  describe  how  the 
Electoral  College  works. 

In  the  fall,  in  each  state,  each  party  on  the 
ballot  chooses  persons  to  be  electors  pledged  to 
vote  for  particular  candidates  when  the  electors 
meet  in  mid-December.  So  when  you  vote  for 
Romney  or  Obama,  you’re  actually  voting  for 
electors  pledged  to  vote  for  one  of  them  during 
the  December  meeting  of  the  electors. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November,  voters  go  to  the  polls  around  the 
country  and  cast  their  ballots  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  Although  they  might  check 
Obama  or  Romney,  they 
actually  vote  for  electors. 

After  the  election,  each 
state  sends  “Certificates  of 
Ascertainment,”  to  the  Office 
of  the  Federal  Register.  The 
certificates  bear  the  names  of 


the  electors  pledged  to  vote  for  the  winner  of 
the  popular  vote.  NARA  staff  review  these  to 
make  sure  they  meet  legal  requirements.  These 
individuals  will  cast  their  state’s  electoral  votes 
in  mid-December. 

In  mid-December,  the  electors  in  each 
state  gather  in  the  state  capitol  and  cast  their 
votes.  After  casting  their  votes,  they  prepare 
“Certificates  of  Vote.”  These  certificates  along 
with  the  Certificates  of  Ascertainment  are  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Office  of  the 
Federal  Register  at  the  National  Archives,  and 
other  federal  and  state  officials.  The  Senate’s 


L 


copies  remained  sealed,  but  at  the  Federal 
Register,  staff  inspect  them  to  make  sure  they 
have  been  completed  correcdy. 

The  Office  of  the  Federal  Register  must  also 
track  down  electoral  votes  that  come  in  late  to 
ensure  that  they  are  in  by  the  time  Congress 
meets  to  count  the  votes.  On  occasion,  Federal 
Register  staff  have  had  to  ask  the  state  police  to 
track  down  a  governor  or  crawl  through  piles  of 
undelivered  mail  to  find  some  votes  gone  astray. 

On  January  6,  the  votes  are  officially  opened 
and  counted  in  a  joint  session  of  Congress  in 
the  Ffouse  of  Representatives  with  the  Vice 
President  presiding.  A  candidate  must  receive 
270  of  the  538  electoral  votes  to  become 
President  or  Vice  President. 

If  a  candidate  for  President  fails  to  receive  270 
votes,  the  House  itself  will  choose  the  President 
from  among  the  three  individuals  who  received 
the  most  electoral  votes.  In  this  process,  each 
state  receives  one  vote,  and  it’s  up  to  the  House 
members  from  that  state  to  decide  how  to  cast 
it.  The  election  has  gone  to  the  House  twice,  in 
1801  and  1825. 

If  no  one  receives  270  votes  for  Vice 
President,  the  Senate  will  choose  from  among 
the  top  two  vote-getters  for  Vice  President. 
If  a  presidential  candidate  didn’t  receive  270 
votes,  the  person  selected  by  the  Senate  as  Vice 
President  will  serve  as  President  until  the  House 
chooses  a  President.  The  Senate  has  elected  the 
Vice  President  once,  in  1837. 

If  no  one  receives  270  votes  and  neither  the 
House  nor  the  Senate  elect  a  President  and  Vice 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  who  is  next 
in  the  line  of  succession,  becomes  Acting  President 
on  January  20  until  the  House  elects  a  President. 

Visit  the  Electoral  College  online  at  unuw.archives. 
gov/federal-register/electoral-college/,  on  Facebook 
www.facebook.  com/NARA.ElectoralCollege ,  and 
on  Twitter  @electoralcollge. 

Far  left  The  Certificate  ofVotes  from  Ohio  in  the  2004 
election.  Left  At  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Register,  Amy 
Bunk,  director  of  legal  affairs  and  policy,  and  Charles 
Barth,  director,  look  over  a  certificate.  Top  right  House 
pages  bring  the  electoral  votes  from  the  2008  election 
into  the  House  chamber  during  the  joint  session  for 
counting  the  votes.  Middle  right  Vice  President  Richard 
Cheney  hands  a  state’s  certificate  to  Sen.  Charles 
Schumer,  in  glasses,  to  read  to  the  assembled  Congress. 
Right  Schumer  reads  the  electoral  votes. 
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—TYPOGRAPHICAL  AND  CONGRESSIONAL 

Over  its  History,  the  Constitution  has  been  Littered  with  Errors  Committed 
By  Scribes  and  Printers — and  by  Members  of  Congress 


By  Henry  Bain 


Americans  love  their  Constitution,  even 
with  its  faults.  And  it  has  surely  had  some 
faults  during  its  more  than  two  centuries — 
some  big  faults  that  have  been  remedied,  like 
slavery  and  Prohibition,  and  numerous  small¬ 
er  ones  that  are  still  with  us,  like  the  rule  that 
has  prevented  the  recent  governors  of  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Michigan  from  offering  themselves  as 
presidential  candidates. 

A  close  study  of  the  way  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  been  put  on  paper — either  written 
or  printed — during  its  long  life  is  sure  to  call 
our  attention  to  its  smallest  faults — its  errors 
of  penmanship  and  typography. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  few  such  errors  have 
crept  in  during  all  these  years,  while  the  origi¬ 
nal  Constitution  and  an  ever-growing  body  of 
amendments  were  written  out  on  a  few  occa¬ 
sions  and  printed  thousands  of  times.  Most  of 
the  errors  of  the  scribes  and  the  typesetters  were 
prompdy  corrected  before  we,  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic,  had  a  chance  to  notice  them,  but  a  few  have 
endured  in  successive  publications. 

The  earliest  of  the  Constitutions  errors  were 
made  by  the  scribe  who  produced  the  engrossed 
(written  in  a  fine  round  hand)  parchment  and 
the  printers  who  produced  versions  of  the  newly 
completed  document  in  September  1787. 

Opposite:  The  West  Wing  of  Independence  Hall 
in  Philadelphia,  where  Jacob  Shallus,  clerk  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  likely  produced 
the  engrossed  text  of  the  Constitution  in  September 
1787.  Opposite  bottom:  The  signature  of  Jacob  Shallus. 


A  few  of  the  renditions  made  by  Jacob  Shallus  are  highlighted 


Production  of  the  engrossed  copy  must  have 
occupied  much  of  the  weekend  remaining  af¬ 
ter  the  Conventions  adjournment  late  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  September  15.  The  scribe  was  Jacob 
Shallus,  assistant  clerk  of  the  Pennsylvania  leg¬ 
islature.  He  did  a  fine  job  given  the  short  time 
he  had,  spreading  the  more  than  4,000  words 
across  four  large  sheets  of  parchment. 

After  he  finished,  Shallus  had  to  deal  with 
several  mistakes  that  he  had  made  during  that 
rushed  weekend  of  exacting  labor.  Many  of  the 
mistakes  were  omissions,  and  he  tried  to  take 
care  of  each  by  inserting  a  word  or  two  between 
the  lines.  But  he  also  used  a  penknife  to  scrape 
away  an  entire  line  of  text  near  the  bottom  of 
page  one,  leaving  behind  a  roughed-up  band 
that  now  appears  gray  from  grime. 

Another  correction  was  the  result  not  of  a 
mistake,  but  of  a  last-minute  change  of  mind 
by  the  Convention  during  the  Monday  ses¬ 
sion,  when  it  increased  the  maximum  allow¬ 
able  number  of  representatives  from  one  per 
40,000  persons  to  one  per  30,000. 

Also  on  page  one  are  a  number  of  ink 
splotches  large  and  small,  which  occurred  in 
the  effort  to  complete  this  large  document. 
Writing  with  a  quill  pen  was  a  challenge. 

On  the  last  sheet,  Shallus  inscribed  a  record 
of  the  insertions  so  no  one  could  think  these 
might  be  illegitimate  additions  to  the  adopted 
text.  After  making  his  correction  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  per  represntative,  Shallus  explained  it 


in  his  note  of  corrections:  “The  Word  Thir¬ 
ty  being  partly  written  on  an  Erazure.”  Eras¬ 
ing  ink  isn’t  easy,  and  Shallus’s  effort  to  scrape 
away  “forty”  is  easily  detectable. 

Alexander  Hamilton 
Makes  an  Error 

Providing  evidence  of  the  difficulty  that 
we  all  face  in  getting  things  right,  Shal¬ 
lus  managed  to  make  a  mistake  in  one  of 
his  corrective  notations.  He  wrote  of  “the 
Word  ‘the’  being  interlined  between  the 
forty  third  and  forty  fourth  Lines  of  the 
second  Page,”  but  the  insertion  actually  ap¬ 
pears  six  lines  farther  down  on  the  page,  be¬ 
tween  lines  49  and  50.  What’s  more,  the 
scribe  overlooked,  and  omitted  from  the 
note,  another  insertion  of  “the,”  just  two 
lines  farther  down  from  the  last  error  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  note. 

Yet  another  error  appears  on  the  engrossed 
copy  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  committed 
not  by  Jacob  Shallus  but  by  Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton.  As  the  members  of  the  Convention 
prepared  to  sign  the  document,  Hamilton 
took  up  a  position  beside  the  last  of  the  four 
sheets,  laid  out  for  signing,  and  appears  to 
have  taken  charge  of  the  process  as  the  del¬ 
egates  from  each  state  came  forward  to  sign. 
In  this  capacity,  he  wrote  the  name  of  each 
state  at  the  left  of  the  growing  column  of  sig¬ 
natures.  When  he  came  to  the  largest  state 
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above,  including  his  scraping  away  an  entire  line  (left)  and  his  note  on  insertions  at  the  end  (right). 


delegation,  headed  by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
he  wrote  “Pensylvania.”  And  thus  the  parch¬ 
ment  reads  today. 

While  Shallus  was  spending  much  of  the 
weekend  inscribing  those  four  sheets,  the 
Philadelphia  printers  John  Dunlap  and  Da¬ 
vid  C.  Claypoole  were  busy  with  an  equally 
important  task:  producing 
500  copies  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  some  to  be  given  to 
the  Convention  delegates  as 
they  departed,  and  some  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Confederation. 

The  text  produced  by  Dun¬ 
lap  and  Claypoole  contained 
a  few  more  flaws.  It  must 
have  contained  the  uncor¬ 
rected  “forty  thousand”;  it 
also  cannot  have  had  a  correct 
list  of  the  signers,  for  when 
the  Convention  began  its  fi¬ 
nal  day,  the  members  did  not 
know  precisely  who  was  going 
to  sign  the  document.  There 
was  a  determined  but  unsuc¬ 
cessful  effort,  led  by  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin,  to  bring  aboard 
three  delegates  who  had  not 
committed  themselves — Ed¬ 
mund  Randolph,  George 
Mason,  and  Elbridge  Gerry. 

There  was  also  some  doubt, 
right  up  to  the  end,  about 
another  member — William 
Blount  of  North  Carolina — 
who  finally  did  sign. 

We  do  not  know  how  the 
print  of  Monday,  September 
17,  dealt  with  these  uncertainties.  No  copy 
of  that  print  has  ever  come  to  light.  (We  do 
know  that  the  printing  was  done,  for  the  ar¬ 
chives  contain  a  record  of  payment  to  the 
printers  large  enough  to  cover  two  jobs,  each 
running  to  500  copies  or  more.)  Apparently 
the  stack  of  500  prints  was  held  closely  by 
someone  and  not  distributed.  Otherwise,  a 
few  copies  would  likely  have  migrated  into 


the  papers  of  some  members  and  could  now 
be  found  preserved  in  various  archives. 

When  Dunlap  and  Claypoole  provided 
a  fresh  printing  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
departing  delegates  on  Tuesday  morning, 
September  18,  it  contained  a  correct  “thirty 
thousand”  and  an  accurate  list  of  the  sign- 

V. 


ers  but  introduced  a  new  error.  In  Article  V, 
in  the  clause  that  forbade,  before  the  year 
1808,  any  amendment  affecting  the  slave 
trade,  or  the  Article  I  ban  on  levying  di¬ 
rect  taxes  without  apportionment,  the  date 
was  written  as  “one  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight.” 

We  can  perhaps  charge  this  error  to  force 
of  habit  on  the  part  of  whichever  member  of 


the  Conventions  committee  on  style  and  ar¬ 
rangement  was  responsible  for  conveying  the 
final  decisions  to  the  printers,  or  on  the  part 
of  the  printers.  This  error  appeared  in  a  few  of 
the  newspaper  printings  of  the  Constitution, 
both  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  during 
the  next  few  days;  these  were  soon  replaced  by 
correct  copies  and  faded  into 
history. 

An  Error-Free 
Version  Appears 

As  the  Republic  moved 
into  the  new  century,  and  the 
Constitution  was  reproduced 
by  many  printers,  a  new  kind 
of  error  began  to  be  notice¬ 
able.  This  was  the  presence,  in 
many  prints,  of  a  scattering  of 
small  variations  in  punctua¬ 
tion,  spelling,  capitalization, 
and  other  stylistic  details.  The 
cause  of  any  of  these  is  im¬ 
possible  to  ascertain,  but  they 
doubtless  originated  partly  as 
typesetting  errors  and  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  printers’  idio¬ 
syncratic  stylistic  tastes. 

This  textual  variability  was 
enhanced  by  an  unfortunate 
aspect  of  the  printed  Consti¬ 
tution’s  life  history.  For  many 
decades  after  1787,  the  na¬ 
tional  government  failed  to 
adopt  and  disseminate  an  of¬ 
ficial  printing  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  in  booklet  or  broadside 
form.  There  was  a  copy  of 
the  Constitution  at  the  front 
of  the  bound  volumes  containing  the  na¬ 
tion’s  laws,  but  these  tomes  were  unlikely  to 
be  found  in  a  print  shop.  In  the  absence  of  a 
recognizable  official  print,  the  nation’s  print¬ 
ers  were  obliged  to  copy  whatever  print  might 
be  at  hand. 

The  result  was  the  propagation  and  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  a  few  irregularities  in  the  early 
prints.  Just  a  few  days  after  Dunlap  and  Clay- 


The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  constitution,  or,  on  the 
application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  states,  shall 
call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall 
be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by 
conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress;  Provided,  that  no  amend¬ 
ment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight*  hundred 
and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  affed  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the 
ninth  section  of  the  first  article;  and  that  no  state,  without  its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate. 

VI. 

All  debts  contraded  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States 
under  this  Constitution,  as  under  the  confederation. 

This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land;  and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in 
the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  senators  and  representatives  beforementioned,  and  the  members 
of  the  several  state  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers, 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  this  constitution;  but  no  religious  test 
shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under 
the  United  States. 

VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States,  shall  be  sufficient 
for  the  establishment  of  this  constitution  between  the  States  so  ratify¬ 
ing  the  same. 

Done 

Philadelphia  printers  John  Dunlap  and  David  C.  Claypoole  produced  a  printing  of  the 
Constitution  on  September  18,  1787,  with  an  error  in  Article  V  in  the  clause  that 
forbade,  before  the  year  1 808,  any  amendment  affecting  the  slave  trade,  with  the  date 
written  as  “one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight.”  The  paucity  of  capital  letters  is 
typical  of  early  prints. 
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In  1 847,  William  Hickey,  of  the  Senate’s  clerical  staff, 
published  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  in  which  he  had 
taken  pains  to  banish  every  error.  His  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  contains  a  certificate  of  accuracy 
from  Secretary  of  State  James  Buchanan. 

poole  produced  their  print,  John  McLean  of 
New  York,  the  Confederations  printer,  pro¬ 
duced  his  own  version,  with  a  few  small  sty¬ 
listic  variations.  A  casual  attitude  to  details 
of  punctuation  and  orthography,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  among  printers  and  publishers  in  the 
nation’s  early  years,  allowed  errors  or  irregu¬ 
larities  to  multiply. 

William  Hickey,  a  member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate’s  clerical  staff,  noticed  this  situation  in 
the  1840s  as  he  prepared  a  text  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  for  printing.  Hickey  was  struck 
by  the  inadequacies  of  the  existing  prints. 
“A  printed  copy  (considered  as  correct)  to 
print  from,  was  found  to  contain  several 
errors  in  the  words,  and  sixty-five  in  the 
punctuation.” 

Hickey  responded  by  publishing,  in  1847, 
a  copy  of  the  Constitution  from  which  he  had 
taken  pains  to  banish  every  error.  He  placed 
this  Constitution  at  the  front  of  a  225-page 
manual  of  the  national  government  that  he 
had  produced,  which  in  the  course  of  several 
editions  he  expanded  to  521  pages. 

The  book  contained  a  certificate  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  James  Buchanan,  declaring  that 


Hickey’s  printed  Constitution  “has  been 
critically  compared  with  the  originals  in  this 
department  &  found  to  be  correct,  in  text, 
letter,  and  punctuation.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  relied  upon  as  a  standard  edition.”  (Bu¬ 
chanan’s  original  was  the  engrossed,  signed 
original  of  1787,  in  the  custody  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  State.) 

Hickey  published  several  editions  of  his 
manual,  with  the  Constitution  at  the  front, 
during  the  1850s.  After  his  death,  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  his  estate  published  new  edi¬ 
tions  in  1878  and  1879,  with  a  certification 
by  another  secretary  of  state  (Hamilton 
Fish)  attesting  to  the  accuracy  of  a  Con¬ 
stitution  that  now  included  the  three  Civil 
War  amendments. 

With  his  careful  work  and  the  wide  dis¬ 
semination  of  his  print,  William  Hickey 
struck  a  mighty  blow  for  error-free  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Constitution.  His  work  was 
carried  forward  during  the  late  19th  centu¬ 
ry  and  afterward  by  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office.  A  modern  pamphlet  edition  of 
the  Constitution,  printed  by  the  GPO  for 
a  congressional  committee,  bears  a  close  re¬ 
semblance  to  Hickey’s  print. 

Modern  printings  of  the  Constitution 
that  follow  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  can  be  identified  by  the  many  stylistic 
features  in  which  Jacob  Shallus’s  calligra¬ 
phy  departs  from  the  style  of  the  printers 
of  1787.  The  most  conspicuous  difference 
is  Shallus’s  capitalization  of  almost  all  the 
nouns,  in  contrast  to  the  very  limited  pres¬ 
ence  of  capital  letters  in  the  work  of  the 
printers.  The  capital  letters  now  help  to 
give  quotations  from  the  Constitution, 
when  taken  from  modern  prints  that  follow 
the  engrossed  copy,  an  air  of  authenticity. 

An  error  in  the  17th  Amendment,  section  I, 
provides  that  “The  electors  [for  U.S.  senators]  in 
each  state  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
state  legislatures.”  The  final  s  should  be  absent,  and 
does  not  conform  to  the  corresponding  text  in  the 
Constitution  at  Article  I,  section  2,  clause  I,  where 
“legislature”  is  singular. 


In  the  17th  Amendment, 

Not  a  Typo,  But  an  Error 

While  the  careful  work  of  Hickey  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  GPO  have  spared  us  the  kind 
of  random  stylistic  variation  that  plagued 
prints  of  the  Constitution  in  the  early  19th 
century,  another  kind  of  error  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  20th  century.  These  errors 
might  be  called,  not  typographical,  but  con¬ 
gressional:  mistakes  committed,  not  by  print¬ 
ers  but  by  the  members  of  Congress  or  their 
staff,  who  were  responsible  for  shepherding 
the  text  of  an  amendment  through  the  con¬ 
gressional  process. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  language  as 
proposed  by  Convention  or  Congress  and 
duly  ratified  by  the  states  is  the  authoritative 
text,  and  by  definition  error-free.  While  this 
may  be  true  when  the  Constitution  is  being 
interpreted  by  the  courts,  a  different  standard 
is  appropriate  in  a  text  to  be  used  by  citizens 
and  students.  By  this  standard,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  contains  two  errors — textual  elements 
that  its  authors  did  not  intend  and  that  are 
grammatically  or  substantively  incorrect. 

T 
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Senator  Joseph  L.  Bristow  (R-KS)  introduced  a 
proposed  1 7th  Amendment  in  1911  containing  a 
plural  “legislatures”  in  the  first  paragraph,  an  error 
that  had  been  corrected  in  some  earlier  resolutions 
for  popular  election  of  senators. 


One  of  these  errors  is  to  be  found  in  the 
17th  Amendment,  section  1,  which  provides 
that  “The  electors  [for  U.S.  senators]  in  each 
state  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
state  legislatures.”  The  final  s  is  both  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  English  grammar  (the  singular 
“each  state”  should  be  matched  by  a  singular 
“state  legislature”)  and  a  departure  from  the 
corresponding  text  applying  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Article  I,  section  2,  clause 
1 ,  where  “legislature”  is  singular. 

A  similar  sentence,  with  small  variations  in 
wording  and  punctuation,  appeared  in  many 
proposed  amendments  during  the  decades  in 
which  the  popular  election  of  senators  was  an 
issue.  Some  of  these  placed  an  s  at  the  end  of 
“legislature”  while  others  did  not,  and  some 
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that  were  introduced  with  an  s  lost  it  as  they 
moved  through  the  congressional  mill. 

The  language  that  eventually  became  the 
17th  Amendment  first  appeared,  nearly  in 
its  final  form,  in  an  amendment  prepared  in 
1892  by  Representative  Henry  St.  George 
Tucker  of  Virginia.  The  s  appeared  in  Tucker’s 
proposal,  but  it  had  disappeared  by  the  time 
the  joint  resolution  passed  the  House.  No  ac¬ 
tion  by  which  the  s  was  deleted  (and  another, 
more  substantial  change  was  made)  is  record¬ 
ed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

In  the  next  Congress,  Tucker  introduced  an 
amendment  that,  he  declared,  was  “in  identi¬ 
cally  the  same  words”  as  the  resolution  the  pre¬ 
vious  House  had  approved — but  the  r  was  back 
in  place.  It  somehow  again  disappeared  by  the 
time  the  House  approved  the  amendment. 

Since  the  Senate  of  that  era  lacked  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  favor  of  such  an  amendment,  both 
Tucker  resolutions  died.  Similar  proposals  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  offered  in  succeeding  Congresses, 
with  continued  typographical  diversity. 

The  Surplus  s 
Is  Twice  Removed 

In  early  1911,  as  public  demand  for  direct 
election  of  senators  grew  ever  stronger,  a  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  originating  in  the  Senate 
nearly  gained  the  necessary  two-thirds  of  that 
body  in  a  vote  taken  in  the  last  days  of  the 
61st  Congress.  This  measure,  a  modification 
of  a  proposal  introduced  by  Senator  Joseph  L. 
Bristow  (a  Progressive  Republican  from  Kan¬ 
sas),  contained  the  s. 

Several  senators  voting  against  the  amend¬ 
ment  were  about  to  lose  their  seats  as  a  result 
of  the  1910  election;  some  other  opponents 
were  retiring  voluntarily.  A  dozen  resolutions 
containing  the  long-agreed  language  were 
promptly  introduced  in  the  new  Congress.  In 
the  House,  five  of  them  had  the  s  while  three 
did  not;  in  the  Senate,  three  had  it  and  one 
did  not.  Recognizing  that  victory  was  at  last 
within  reach,  the  leadership  of  the  new  Dem¬ 
ocratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  quickly  brought  a  new  joint  resolution 
to  a  vote  and  sent  it  to  the  Senate. 


The  surplus  s  was  present  once  again,  and  it 
was  noticed  during  the  debates  in  both  cham¬ 
bers.  One  of  those  who  noticed  was  Represen¬ 
tative  James  R.  Mann  of  Illinois,  leader  of  the 
Republican  minority.  An  opponent  of  direct 
election  of  senators,  he  reasserted  his  opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  debate  on  the  amendment,  but  being 
heavily  outvoted,  he  confined  most  of  his  effort 
to  stylistic  matters.  As  the  House  proceeded  to¬ 
ward  approval  of  the  amendment,  he  remarked 
that  “it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  was  sufficiendy  im¬ 
portant  to  consider  both  the  merits  and  the  form 
of  the  amendments  which  might  be  adopted  to 
it.  .  .  .  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  might  take 
sufficient  time  at  least  to  put  an  amendment  into 
proper  grammatical  and  rhetorical  shape.”  He 
offered  several  stylistic  amendments  to  the  text, 
including  deletion  of  the  final  s  in  “legislatures.” 

All  other  changes  were  rejected  as  the 
amendment  sped  toward  overwhelming  ap¬ 
proval,  but  the  majority’s  floor  manager  told 
the  House  that  “I  would  like  to  see  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  gain  one  victory  in  this 
contest,  and  I  therefore  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  accepted.  [Laughter.]”  And  it  was. 

Mann’s  “victory”  came  to  naught,  as  Senate 
Republicans  succeeded  in  substituting  a  dif¬ 
ferent  text  for  the  House  proposal  in  order  to 
eliminate  language,  included  at  the  insistence 
of  the  southern  Democrats  in  the  House,  that 
would  have  exempted  Senate  elections  from 
the  regulatory  power  given  to  Congress.  Sen¬ 
ator  Bristow  had  introduced  the  substitute 
language  at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 

During  the  Senate  debate,  Bristow  read  aloud 
Article  I,  section  2,  clause  1,  on  election  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  then  the  proposed  substitute 
concerning  election  of  senators.  This  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  apparendy  caused  him  to  notice  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  language  applying  to  the  House 
(which  uses  the  singular  “legislature”)  and  that  in 
his  proposed  amendment  (which  referred  to  “leg¬ 
islatures”).  He  interjected,  “I  desire  to  say  that, 
in  line  2,  page  2,  of  the  proposed  amendment, 
the  word  should  be  ‘legislature’  instead  of  ‘legis¬ 
latures’;  that  is,  the  r  should  be  stricken  off  of  the 
word,  so  that  it  will  be  singular  instead  of  plural.” 
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The  Surplus  s  Proves 
Hard  to  Get  Rid  Of 

Vice  President  James  S.  Sherman,  in  the  chair, 
declared  that  “the  amendment  will  be  so  modi¬ 
fied,  if  there  be  no  objection.”  No  objection  was 
noted,  and  the  record  of  the  subsequent  pro¬ 
ceedings  shows  no  reversal  of  this  action. 

The  next  mornings  New  York  Times  bore  ev¬ 
idence  that  Bristow  might  not  have  succeeded 
in  deleting  the  s.  In  the  full  text  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  printed  on  page  1 ,  the  s  was  still  there. 

Nine  days  later,  when  the  House  resumed 
its  consideration  of  the  amendment  and  be¬ 
gan  to  debate  the  language  just  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  the  text  that  was  read  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  was  that  of  the  Bristow  amendment  as 
introduced,  with  the  s  in  place. 

After  some  impassioned  debate,  the  House 
voted  to  insist  on  its  version  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  A  long  impasse  ensued — the  confer¬ 
ence  committee  of  the  two  houses  met  16 
times  over  a  span  of  nine  months.  Eventually, 

Below:  The  25th  Amendment’s  text  relating  to  a 
President’s  resumption  of  duties  after  a  disability 
erroneously  has  the  singular  “department”  rather 
than  the  plural  form  in  the  phrase,  “a  majority  ...  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  executive  department”  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  section  4. 


the  House  yielded  and  concurred  in  what  it 
thought  was  the  Senate  version.  But  the  joint 
resolution,  as  printed  in  the  Statutes  at  Large 
and  submitted  to  the  states,  contained  the  s. 

Perhaps  the  most  likely  explanation  for  the 
hardiness  of  the  surplus  s  is  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee  of  the  two  houses  mistakenly 
used  the  original  print  of  the  Bristow  substi¬ 
tute  as  the  raw  materials  for  preparing  its  re¬ 
port  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  this 
may  then  have  served  as  copy  for  preparation 
of  the  print  that  was  signed  by  the  presid¬ 
ing  officers  of  the  two  houses  and  sent  to  the 
states.  Senator  Bristow  was  not  a  member  of 
the  conference  committee — perhaps  this  was 
a  consequence  of  the  Republicans’  recent  shift 
from  majority  to  minority  party. 

Congress  also  removed  a  comma  from  the 
amendment,  perhaps  unintentionally.  The 
Tucker  proposals,  as  well  as  the  House  ver¬ 
sion  of  1911,  contain  a  comma  after  “elec¬ 
tion”  near  the  end  of  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  amendment.  The  comma  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  debates.  It  is  absent  from  the 
17th  Amendment:  “until  the  people  fill  the 
vacancies  by  election  as  the  legislature  may 
direct.” 


No  reference  to  the  erroneous  r  has  been 
found  in  contemporary  or  modern  sources.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  any  New  York  Times  news 
report  or  in  the  reports  by  some  other  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  passage  of  the  amendment  in  Con¬ 
gress.  And  no  reference  is  made  to  the  error  in 
a  lengthy  doctoral  dissertation  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  or  in  a  biography  of  Senator  Bristow. 


Above:  Representative  Emmanuel  Celler  of  New 
York.  Below:  On  June  30,  1 965,  Representative  Cellar 
requested  unanimous  consent  to  refer  the  report  on 
the  proposed  25th  Amendment,  already  before  the 
House,  back  to  the  conference  committee  “because 
of  a  technical  error  in  copying.” 
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The  25  th  Amendment: 

In  Need  of  Another  $ 

If  the  17th  Amendment  has  one  s  too  many, 
the  25th  has  one  too  few.  The  first  paragraph 
of  section  4  provides  that  the  Vice  President, 
with  “a  majority  ...  of  the  principal  officers 
of  the  executive  departments  [plural],”  may  de¬ 
clare  the  President  unable  to  perform  his  of¬ 
fice,  while  the  second  paragraph  provides  that, 
if  the  President  declares  that  no  inability  exists, 
the  Vice  President  and  “a  majority  ...  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  executive  department 
[singular]”  may  reaffirm  the  Presidents  inabil¬ 
ity,  leaving  the  issue  to  a  decision  by  Congress. 

In  all  of  the  successive  versions  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  were  considered  by  Congress  on  the 
way  to  the  final  language,  “departments”  was 
used  consistendy  until  one  s  disappeared  in  the 
final  text  produced  by  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  two  houses  and  adopted  by  the  House 
on  June  30  and  by  the  Senate  on  July  6,  1965. 
The  lack  of  an  s  was  therefore  an  error — the  re¬ 
sult  of  hasty  work  in  producing  the  conference 
report — rather  than  congressional  intent. 

The  people  on  Capitol  Hill  were  certainly  try¬ 
ing  to  produce  an  error-free  text.  As  the  House  of 
Representatives  began  its  debate  on  the  amend¬ 
ment,  Emmanuel  Celler  of  New  York,  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  requested  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  refer  the  report,  already  before 
the  House,  back  to  the  conference  committee 
“because  of  a  technical  error  in  copying.”  A  mo¬ 
ment  later,  after  the  House  disposed  of  one  other 
unanimous-consent  item,  Celler  submitted  the 
corrected  conference  report  (apparendy  already 
prepared  and  signed  by  the  conferees  from  both 
houses),  and  the  final  debate  proceeded,  with  the 
lace  of  an  s  unnoticed  by  all. 

Participants  in  the  final  congressional  action 
on  the  amendment  noticed  the  “department”  er¬ 
ror  after  both  houses  had  approved  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  and  the  joint  resolution  was  ready  to 
be  signed  by  their  presiding  officers. 

There  was  a  brief  discussion  of  the  possibility 
of  recalling  the  joint  resolution  for  reconsidera¬ 
tion  in  each  chamber,  but  Congress  was  oper¬ 
ating  under  severe  time  pressures  as  it  worked 
toward  adjournment  for  the  summer,  and  it 


was  decided  that  the  record  of  congressional  de¬ 
bates  and  actions  on  successive  versions  of  the 
joint  resolution  made  the  intent  so  clear  that  the 
missing  s  could  not  affect  interpretation  of  the 
text.  The  proposed  amendment  was  therefore 
allowed  to  go  to  the  states  in  its  imperfect  form. 

The  congressional  staff  members  who  had 
been  working  on  the  amendment  did  not 
know  where  the  error  had  occurred  but  be¬ 
lieved  it  more  likely  to  have  happened  in  the 
final  typing  of  the  conference  report  than  in  the 
typesetting  at  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  two  congressional  errors  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  present  us  with  a  remarkable  symmetry. 
Each  can  be  blamed  on  members  of  a  confer¬ 
ence  committee  or  the  assisting  congressional 
staff,  and  each  involved  a  wayward  s,  one  incor- 
recdy  added  to  the  text  of  an  amendment  and 
one  incorrecdy  removed.  The  two  errors  can  be 
expected  to  remain  in  all  official  copies  of  the 
Constitution  for  the  foreseeable  future — no 
modern  Jacob  Shallus  or  William  Hickey  seems 
likely  to  be  able  to  correct  them. 

These  two  errors  of  Congress  or  its  staff  un¬ 
derscore  the  need  for  care  in  the  often  hec¬ 
tic  and  high-pressure  business  of  producing 
Senate-House  conference  reports.  The  con¬ 
ference  report  is  renowned  as  a  wayward  part 
of  the  legislative  process,  where  all  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  members’  thinking  and  negotiating 
can  be  cast  aside  as  a  very  few  members  craft 
a  final  resolution  of  the  many  issues  inherent 
in  the  typical  legislative  product. 

Let  us  hope  that  any  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  that  come  through  the  congressional 
process  in  the  future  are  given  the  calm  and 
careful  attention  that  is  needed  to  prevent  er¬ 
rors,  congressional  or  otherwise.  £3 
©  2012  by  Henry  Bain 
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Note  on  Sources 

Information  about  Jacob  Shallus  was  found  in  Arthur 
Plotnik,  The  Man  Behind  the  QuiU:  Jacob  Shallus,  Callig¬ 
rapher  of  the  United  States  Constitution  (Washington:  Na¬ 
tional  Archives  and  Records  Administration,  1987). 

Leonard  Rapport  wrote  in  detail  about  the  various 
early  editions  of  the  Constitution  in  “Printing  the  Con¬ 
stitution:  The  Convention  and  Newspaper  Imprints,  Au- 
gust-November,  1787,”  Prologue:  Journal  of  the  National 
Archives  2  (Fall  1970):  69-89. 

The  print  order  of  September  1 5, 1787,  is  given  in  the 
diary  of  delegate  James  McHenry. 

The  Dunlap  and  Claypoole  print  is  reproduced  in  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution ,  House 
Document  No.  96-143,  1979.  For  an  explanation  of  the 
“1708”  error,  see  p.  21.  For  detailed  information  on  the 
printing  process  following  the  Conventions  adjournment, 
see  pp.  48-50.  For  the  McLean  print,  see  the  Resolve  Book 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Office,  1785-1789,  National  Ar¬ 
chives  Microfilm  M247,  roll  140. 

The  1854  edition  of  William  Hickeys  manual  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Scholarly  Publishing  Office,  University  Li¬ 
brary,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  The  modem 
pamphlet  edition  of  the  Constitution  that  closely  follows 
Hickeys  earlier  print  is  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  Amended.  Unratified  Amendments.  Analyti¬ 
cal  Index.  House  Document  1 10-50, 2007. 

The  story  of  the  17th  Amendment’s  journey  through 
Congress  is  told  in  George  H.  Haynes,  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States:  Its  History  and  Practice  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1938),  pp.  106-1 17;  Larry  J.  Easterling,  “Sen.  Jo¬ 
seph  L.  Bristow  and  the  Seventeenth  Amendment,”  Kan¬ 
sas  Historical  Quarterly  41  (Winter  1975):  488-511;  A 
Bower  Sageser,  Joseph  L.  Bristow:  Kansas  Progressive  (Law¬ 
rence:  University  Press  of  Kansas,  1968);  and  Wallace 
Worthy  Hall,  “The  History  and  Effects  of  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment,”  Ph.D.  dissertation  in  political  science,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley  (1936). 

The  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  the  “s”  is 
chronicled  in  these  congressional  files  in  the  National  Ar¬ 
chives:  Files  of  House  and  Senate  Joint  Resolutions,  52nd 
Congress,  53rd  Congress,  56th  Congress,  and  62nd  Con¬ 
gress. 

Congressional  debate  is  recorded  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  52nd  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  January  16,  1893,  Vol. 
24,  pt.  1,  p.  617;  53rd  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  July  19,  1894, 
Vol.  26,  pt.  8,  p.  7724;  61st  Cong.,  3rd  sess.,  February 
28,  1911,  Vol.  46,  pt.  4,  p.  3639;  62nd  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
April  13, 1911,  Vol.  47,  pt.  1,  p.  236,  May  23,  1911,  pt. 
3,  p.  1 490  (in  one  printing  of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
page  number  is  1 482) ,  June  2 1 , 1 9 1 1 ,  p.  2404;  and  62nd 
Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  April  23,  1912,  Vol.  48,  pt.  5,  p.  5169, 
May  13, 1912,  Vol.  48,  pt.  7,  pp.  6367-6379. 

John  D.  Feerick  chronicled  the  25th  Amendment  in 
The  Twenty-fifth  Amendment:  Its  Complete  History  and  Ear¬ 
liest  Applications  (New  York:  Fordham  University  Press, 
197 6).  Congressman  Cellers  conference  report  is  in  the 
Congressional  Record  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  June  30, 1965, 
Vol.  Ill,  pt.  11,  p.  15212. 

The  decision  to  not  recall  the  joint  resolution  for  cor¬ 
rection  was  confirmed  with  the  late  Larry  A.  Conrad,  for¬ 
mer  chief  counsel  of  the  subcommittee  on  constitutional 
amendments,  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in  a 
telephone  interview. 
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A  collection  of  nine  boxed  sets  of  4  DVDs  each  containing  the  best  military  history 
films  selected  by  National  Archives  archivists  from  our  vast  motion  picture  holdings 


Available  at 
Walmart,  BJ's, 
Amazon,  and 
other  major 
retailers 
nationwide, 
as  well  as  at 
selected  National 
Archives 
Museum  Shops, 


•  U.S.  Army:  Epic  Battles  in  History,  seven  films  on 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars.  Features 
the  Oscar-winning  film  "The  True  Glory"  and  the  Academy 
Award®-nominated  World  War  II  film  "Baptism  of  Fire." 

•  U.S.  Air  Forces:  Top  Guns  of  WWII,  10  films, 
many  starring  iconic  Hollywood  actors,  including  Ronald 
Reagan,  Clark  Gable,  Burgess  Meredith,  Jimmy  Stewart, 
and  others. 

•  U.S.  Navy:  War  in  the  Pacific,  nine  films  highlight¬ 
ing  the  Pacific  campaign  during  World  War  II.  Features 
John  Ford's  Academy  Award®-winning  masterpieces  "The 
Battle  of  Midway"  and  the  rare  extended  version  of  "De¬ 
cember  7th." 

•  U.S.  Marines:  Bloodiest  Battles,  11  films  on  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars.  Features  actual  film 
of  the  Battle  of  Angaur,  U.S.  Marines  landing  at  Inchon,  and 
of  combat  operations  and  air  strikes  in  Vietnam. 

•  WWII:  Rampage  Across  Europe,  eight  films  focus¬ 
ing  on  U.S.  involvement  in  the  European  campaign.  Features 
Academy-Award®-winning  film  "The  True  Glory"  on  the  Al¬ 


lied  invasion  and  conquest  of  Western  Europe,  as  well  as  John 
Huston's  controversial  war  film  "The  Battle  of  San  Pietro." 

•  WWII:  Combat  in  the  Pacific,  12  films  covering  U.S. 
efforts  in  the  Pacific  Theater.  Features  John  Ford's  short  film 
on  the  attacks  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  war  footage  of  Admiral  "Bull" 
Halsey,  Admiral  Chester  Nimitz,  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  and 
Ernie  Pyle. 

•  WWII:  Nazi  Germany,  the  Rise  &  Fall,  seven  films 
that  recount  the  atrocities  of  Adolf  Hitler's  army.  Features 
Academy-Award®-nominated  film  "Prelude  to  War,"  the 
Nuremberg  Trials,  and  the  startling  "Death  Mills." 

•  Korea:  Battles  Not  Forgotten,  14  films  examin¬ 
ing  U.S.  involvement  in  "the  Forgotten  War."  Features  John 
Ford's  documentary  "This  is  Korea,"  rarely  seen  Korean  War 
films,  and  footage  of  President  Truman  on  the  postwar  state 
of  South  Korea. 

•  Vietnam:  Apocalypse  in  the  Jungle,  11  films  high¬ 
lighting  the  role  of  the  U.S.  military  in  this  controversial  war.  Fea¬ 
tures  the  documentary  "Vietnam,  Vietnam,"  narrated  by  Charl¬ 
ton  Heston,  and  "To  Save  a  Soldier,"  narrated  by  Henry  Fonda. 
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TR,  TAFT, 

"TRUSTS 

How  two  old friends  fought  over  antitrust  laws  in  1912 


By  Gregory  M arose 


Opposite:  President  William 
Howard  Taft  believed  in  the 
strict  application  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act.  His  administration 
(1909-1912)  initiated  78 
antitrust  cases.  A  1 9 1 2  cartoon 
showing  Taft  (upper  left)  viewing 
an  act  of  “The  Monopoly 
Brothers”  balancing  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  consumer  was 
critical  of  his  nonsupport  for 
reduction  of  a  tariff  on  woolens. 


As  corporate  and  financial  regulation  continues  to  ignite  heated  discussion  in  this 
year’s  presidential  campaign,  a  bellicose  century-old  feud  between  a  past  President 
and  a  sitting  President  of  the  same  party  still  reverberates  in  2012. 

In  1912,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William  Howard  Taft  found  themselves  bit¬ 
terly  split  over  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and  how  a  modern 
industrial  economy  needed  to  be  governed,  a  question  many  believe  remains  un¬ 
answered  today. 

Long  heralded  as  a  “trustbuster,”  Roosevelt  was  a  champion  of  federal  antitrust 
policy  throughout  the  Progressive  Era — first  during  his  presidency,  when  he  di¬ 
rected  the  Justice  Department  to  initiate  45  separate  lawsuits  against  violators  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  and  again  as  a  presidential  candidate  in  1912.  But 
despite  his  administration’s  unprecedented  reliance  on  the  Sherman  Act  between 
1901  and  1908,  Roosevelt  believed  that  America  needed  an  alternative  antitrust 
policy  that  relied  on  governmental  supervision  of  large  corporate  entities. 

When  Roosevelt  left  office  in  early  1909,  he  was  confident  that  his  close  friend 
Taft  shared  his  vision.  Taft,  who  handily  defeated  William  Jennings  Bryan,  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  third  time,  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  valued 
member  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  while  serving  as  an  adviser,  emissary,  and 
ultimately  secretary  of  war.  Roosevelt  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  Taft  would 
institute  his  own  divergent  antitrust  policy. 

But  the  Taft  administration  quickly  dismissed  Roosevelt’s  concept  of  supervis¬ 
ing  large  companies  through  the  Bureau  of  Corporations. 

As  a  former  solicitor  general  and  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Sixth  Circuit,  Taft  firmly  believed  in  the  law  enforcement  model  stipulated  by  the 
Sherman  Act.  By  the  end  of  Taft’s  one-term  presidency,  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  nearly  doubled  the  number  of  antitrust  lawsuits  brought  during  Roosevelt’s 
seven  years  in  office. 
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Although  Theodore  Roosevelt  ordered  45  separate 
lawsuits  against  violators  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act  during  his  presidency  (1901-1908),  he  believed 
that  America  needed  an  alternative  antitrust  policy 
that  relied  on  governmental  supervision  of  large 
corporate  entities. 


Roosevelt  Goes  Abroad; 

Taft  Goes  to  Federal  Court 

In  his  final  annual  message  to  Congress, 
Roosevelt  called  it  “folly  to  attempt  to  pro¬ 
hibit  all  combinations  as  is  done  by  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law,  because  such  a  law 
can  be  enforced  only  imperfectly  and  un¬ 
equally,  and  its  enforcement  works  almost  as 
much  hardship  as  good.” 

In  outlining  his  alternative  policy  in  the 
same  speech,  he  described  “a  law  which  shall 
expressly  permit  combinations  which  are  in 
the  interest  of  the  public,  but  shall  at  the 
same  time  give  to  some  agency  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  full  power  of  control 
and  supervision  over  them.”  But  when  Rep¬ 
resentative  William  Hepburn  introduced  a 
bill  that  reflected  this  vision  in  1908,  both 
Congress  and  the  American  business  com¬ 
munity  rejected  the  proposed  law’s  far- 
reaching  parameters. 


When  Taft’s  Justice  Department  disman¬ 
tled  some  of  America’s  most  profitable  trusts 
in  1909  and  1910,  Roosevelt  was  abroad 
in  Africa  and  Europe.  Upon  returning  to 
America,  Roosevelt  was  deeply  dismayed. 
He  was  stunned  to  learn  that  Taft  and  Attor¬ 
ney  General  George  Wickersham  had  insti¬ 
tuted  a  fervent  and  indiscriminate  antitrust 
policy  based  on  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  According  to  biographer  Ed¬ 
mund  Morris’s  Colonel  Roosevelt,  the  return¬ 
ing  ex-President  confided  to  a  group  of  close 
friends,  “I  could  cry  over  Taft.” 

The  controversy  surrounding  U.S.  Steel’s 
acquisition  of  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  rep¬ 
resented  a  turning  point  in  the  Roosevelt- 
Taft  relationship  and  a  commencement  of 
intensified  political  hostilities.  The  bitter¬ 
ness  and  magnitude  of  the  antitrust  debate 
fueled  Roosevelt’s  desire  to  retake  the  White 
House,  and  he  announced  his  candidacy  in 
February  of  1912. 

A  Strategy  of  Moderation: 

Roosevelt  s  Antitrust  Policy 

When  Roosevelt  succeeded  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  in  1901,  after  William  McKinley  died 
from  an  assassin’s  bullet,  his  primary  con¬ 


cern  was  maintaining  America’s  social  order. 

At  this  crucial  time  when  the  unrestrained 
growth  of  monopolies  and  trusts  was  alarm¬ 
ing  millions  of  Americans,  Roosevelt  un¬ 
derstood  that  federal  antitrust  policy  was 
inexorably  linked  with  social  stability.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in¬ 
creasingly  perceived  the  concentration  of 
corporate  wealth  as  a  direct  threat  to  their 
own  economic  opportunities. 

With  heightened  news  coverage  examin¬ 
ing  the  consequences  of  unregulated  corpo¬ 
rate  expansion,  public  wariness  was  turning 
to  anger.  The  public’s  anger  also  struck  Wash¬ 
ington  as  newspapers  began  to  report  that 
corporations  were  relying  on  political  influ¬ 
ence  to  circumvent  regulation  and  hinder 
the  rise  of  organized  labor. 

This  shift  in  conventional  public  percep¬ 
tion  did  not  elude  Roosevelt.  Once  Presi¬ 
dent,  he  strove  to  find  a  middle  ground. 

First,  he  aimed  to  curb  the  types  of  egre¬ 
gious  corporate  excesses  that  provoked  the 
public’s  anger.  He  believed  this  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  through  effective  regulation  and 
a  limited  amount  of  litigation. 

“The  necessary  supervision  and  control,  in 
which  I  firmly  believe  as  the  only  method  of 
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The  Supreme  Court  decree  in  the  case  of  The 
Northern  Securities  Company  v.  United  States,  March 
1 4, 1 904.  Roosevelt  shocked  the  business  community 
with  the  suit,  but  he  believed  in  litigation  when 
monopolistic  entities  stifled  free  competition. 
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eliminating  the  real  evils  of  the  trusts,  must 
come  through  wisely  and  cautiously  framed 
legislation,”  he  told  an  audience  in  Ohio  in 
1902,  the  New  York  Times  reported. 

Second,  Roosevelt  wanted  to  curtail  the 
overdy  antibusiness  views  of  critics  and  journal¬ 
ists.  The  President  was  confident  that  his  own 
rhetoric  could  calm  the  publics  animosity. 

“We  should  be  false  to  the  historic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  government  if  we  discrimi¬ 
nated,  either  by  legislation  or 
administration,  either  for  or 
against  a  man  because  of  either 
his  wealth  or  his  prosperity,”  he 
reminded  the  Milwaukee  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation  in  1903,  the  Times 
reported. 

In  the  same  speech,  Roosevelt 
went  on  to  state  that  “we  do  not 
desire  the  .  .  .  destruction  of  big 
corporations,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  recognize  them  as  being  in 
many  cases  efficient  economic 
instruments  .  .  .  and  only  desire 
to  see  them  regulated  and  con¬ 
trolled  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  subserve  the  public  good.” 

Although  this  strategy  under¬ 
scored  Roosevelts  balanced  ap¬ 
proach  to  solving  the  trust  issue, 
the  new  President  was  fully  pre¬ 
pared  to  use  the  Sherman  Act  to 
prosecute  unreasonable  monop¬ 
olistic  combinations.  In  March 
of  1902,  Roosevelt  shocked  the 
business  community  when  the 
Justice  Department  filed  a  suit  against  the 
Northern  Securities  Company. 

In  Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  United  States, 
the  federal  government  alleged  that  the 
company  was  formed  to  purchase  a  control¬ 
ling  interest  in  two  competing  railway  com¬ 
panies  in  the  northwestern  United  States. 

According  to  federal  prosecutors,  the 
merger  allowed  the  holding  company  to 
control  almost  all  of  the  railways  in  the 
northwest  and  subsequently  threaten  the 


the  poultry  industry  and  other  “staple  indus¬ 
tries”  endangered  the  public  welfare. 

The  Supreme  Court  ultimately  upheld  the 
federal  governments  victories  in  both  North¬ 
ern  Securities  and  Swift.  Each  of  these  cases 
clearly  reemphasized  Roosevelt’s  position  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  litigation.  When  weighing 
action  through  the  courts,  Roosevelt  took 
into  account  whether  a  monopoly  or  trust 
negatively  impacted  public  consumption  of 
everyday  products. 

Since  Roosevelt  held  that  law¬ 
suits  were  costly  and  slow,  he  did 
not  want  to  waste  political  capital 
or  governmental  resources  pros¬ 
ecuting  monopolies  that  actually 
operated  under  moral  restraint. 
Litigation  was  to  be  reserved  for 
monopolistic  entities — such  as 
the  Northern  Securities  Com¬ 
pany  and  Swift  and  Company — 
that,  in  historian  Martin  Sklar’s 
view,  “deprived  the  public  of  the 
advantages  that  flow  from  free 
competition.” 

From  1901  to  1904,  Taft  was  not 
involved  in  antitrust  policy  because 
he  served  the  Roosevelt  adminis¬ 
tration  as  a  foreign  emissary  in  the 
Philippines,  Cuba,  and  Panama. 
Taft  became  more  of  an  all-purpose 
adviser  when  Roosevelt  appointed 
him  secretary  of  war  in  1904,  but 
he  was  reluctant  to  openly  voice  his 
objections  regarding  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  policy. 

Nonetheless,  he  never  felt  com¬ 
fortable  distinguishing  an  acceptable  mo¬ 
nopolistic  entity  from  a  malevolent  one.  Taft 
believed  that  antitrust  prosecutions  needed 
to  be  carried  out  “without  fear  or  favor,” 
holding  that  the  law-enforcement  model 
laid  out  by  the  Sherman  Act  was  “an  author¬ 
itative  construction  which  is  workable  and 
intelligible.” 

Unaware  of  the  extent  of  Taft’s  opposi¬ 
tion,  Roosevelt  continued  to  pursue  alter¬ 
natives  to  the  Sherman  Act  throughout  his 


public  good  through  rate  manipulation.  For 
Roosevelt,  the  preservation  of  reasonable  rail 
rates  correlated  to  stable  prices  for  consum¬ 
ers  and  overall  public  contentment.  It  also 
let  the  public  know  that  he  was  taking  action 
against  monopolies  and  trusts. 

Roosevelt  Goes  After  the  Railroads 
With  a  Newly  Empowered  ICC 

The  Roosevelt  administration  also  took 


Roosevelt  took  action  against  the  Chicago  meatpacking  industry  in  May  1902, 
charging  a  group  of  meat  dealers  with  “a  conspiracy  to  suppress  competition  and 
obtain  a  monopoly.” 

action  against  the  Chicago  meatpacking  in¬ 
dustry  in  May  of  1902.  In  United  States  v. 

Swift  and  Company,  et  al.,  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  charged  a  group  of  Chicago-based 
meat  dealers  with  “a  conspiracy  to  suppress 
competition  and  obtain  a  monopoly.”  The 
Justice  Department  asserted  that  the  “meat 
trust”  engaged  in  collusion  to  control  prices 
and  secure  discounted  shipping  rates  from 
railroad  companies.  In  Roosevelt’s  view,  the 
existence  of  unreasonable  combinations  in 
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President  William  Howard  Taft  advocated  a 
strict  interpretation  and  application  of  antitrust 
law,  rejecting  the  concept  that  an  individual  or 
government  agency  could  effectively  distinguish 
between  “good”  and  “bad”  monopolies. 


second  term.  Some  congressional  action, 
notably  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  in  1903,  laid  the  foundation 
for  this  vision,  but  Roosevelt  had  always  be¬ 
lieved  that  reining  in  the  railroads  was  the 
key  to  genuinely  curbing  corporate  excesses. 

“I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  have  Federal  supervision  or  Federal 
control  of  railroads,”  he  stated  while  still 
governor  of  New  York,  according  to  a  1907 
Times  article. 

That  time  finally  came  in  1906,  when 
Congress  passed  the  Hepburn  Act.  The  law 
empowered  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  to  establish  maximum  rail  rates  and 
end  unjust  shipping  rebates.  More  impor¬ 
tant,  the  bill  provided  Roosevelt  and  the 
ICC  with  unprecedented  flexibility  in  rais¬ 
ing  regulatory  issues.  Similar  to  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations,  the  newly  empowered 
ICC  provided  the  President  with  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  discouraging  large  corporations 
from  using  monopolistic  tactics.  The  ICC 
had  been  established  in  1887,  but  corpo¬ 
rate  litigation  and  subsequent  probusiness 
rulings  by  the  courts  hampered  the  com¬ 
mission’s  authority. 


President  Roosevelt  “scared  up”  quite  a  bit  of  “big  game”  in  the  case  of  large  corporations,  especially 
toward  the  end  of  his  second  term.  But  he  preferred  to  regulate  the  nation’s  major  corporations  through  a 
governmental  body  and  “continuous  administrative  action.” 


Roosevelt  Leaves  the  Presidency 
And  Many  Lawsuits  in  Court 

Through  rhetoric  and  a  slew  of  legisla¬ 
tive  action,  Roosevelt  was  able  to  nullify 
some  of  the  public’s  antibusiness  dissatis¬ 
faction  as  his  second  term  neared  its  end. 
In  combining  his  regulatory  vision  with  a 
sizable  number  of  antitrust  prosecutions,  he 
sent  a  message  to  corporate  America  while 
remaining  faithful  to  his  own  probusiness 
principles. 

The  last  significant  antitrust  suits  ini¬ 
tiated  under  Roosevelt  were  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  and  Company,  and  American  To¬ 
bacco  Company.  Each  of  Roosevelt’s  main 


additions  to  the  regulatory  bureaucracy — 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  the 
reinvigorated  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission — took  part  in  the  investigations. 

In  1907  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  and 
the  ICC  issued  independent  reports  indi¬ 
cating  that  Standard  Oil  had  violated  the 
Hepburn  Act  and  employed  an  unlawful 
price-cutting  scheme.  Similar  reports  fo¬ 
cusing  on  the  highly  irregular  vertical  con¬ 
solidation  techniques  employed  by  DuPont 
and  American  Tobacco  yielded  equally 
damaging  conclusions. 

Despite  initiating  this  last  torrent  of  an¬ 
titrust  suits,  Roosevelt  would  have  preferred 
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to  regulate  Americas  major  corporations 
through  a  governmental  body. 

“Our  prime  object  must  be  to  have  .  .  . 
regulation  accomplished  by  continuous  ad¬ 
ministrative  action,  and  not  by  necessarily 
intermittent  lawsuits,”  he  later  wrote  in  an 
article  for  The  Outlook  magazine.  In  reflect¬ 
ing  back  on  his  handling  of  the  Standard 
Oil  suit  in  1911,  the  ex-President  lamented 
the  shortfalls  of  litigation: 

To  break  up  the  Standard  Oil  Compa¬ 
ny  ..  .  does  a  certain  amount  of  good; 
but  it  does  not  do  anything  like  the 
amount  of  good  that  would  be  achieved 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  if  the 
proper  Governmental  body  were  given 
the  same  supervision  and  control  over 
it  as  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  established  over  certain  of 
the  railways  of  the  country. 

If  Roosevelt  could  have  accomplished 
this  legislative  feat  during  his  presidency, 
he  would  have  captured  the  essence  of  his 
philosophy  and  institutionalized  the  full 
breadth  of  his  antitrust  vision.  Historians 


contend  that  Roosevelt’s  reliance  on  “incon¬ 
sistent  means”  in  determining  what  consti¬ 
tuted  an  illegal  trust  hampered  any  effort  to 
turn  his  own  regulatory  policy  into  actual 
legislative  policy. 

From  Observation  and  Regulation 
To  the  Letter  of  the  Law  under  Taft 

A  jurist  and  scholar  of  the  law,  William 
Howard  Taft’s  greatest  aspiration  was  never 
attaining  the  presidency.  “There  is  nothing 
I  would  have  loved  more  than  being  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,”  he  told  Attor¬ 
ney  General  George  Wickersham  on  one 
occasion. 

Taft’s  wish  ultimately  came  to  fruition 
when  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States  in  1921  by  President  Warren 
G.  Harding.  During  his  presidency,  howev¬ 
er,  his  enduring  veneration  of  the  law  com¬ 
plicated  many  policy  matters. 

His  antitrust  policy,  dictated  by  legal 
precedent  and  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
law,  exemplified  this  quandary.  In  reference 
to  the  Sherman  Act,  Taft  once  declared  that 
“we  are  going  to  enforce  that  law  or  die  in 
the  attempt.” 


Although  Taft  worked  with  Congress  to 
further  empower  the  ICC  and  other  estab¬ 
lished  regulatory  entities,  he  immediately 
rejected  most  of  the  ideological  positions 
outlined  by  Roosevelt. 

Taft  disagreed  that  an  individual  or  a 
regulatory  administration  could  effectively 
distinguish  between  “good”  and  “bad”  mo¬ 
nopolies.  Similarly,  he  did  not  think  that 
the  President  should  make  individual  ex¬ 
ceptions  for  corporations.  Taft  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  intent  and  technical  legal 
composition  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

In  1909  the  Taft  administration  cautious¬ 
ly  shifted  the  federal  government’s  antitrust 
policy,  filing  only  three  suits.  By  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  however,  Taft  and  Wickersham  in¬ 
troduced  a  surge  of  suits  against  many  of  the 
country’s  most  profitable  corporations.  In 
1910  the  Antitrust  Division  filed  a  total  of  15 

The  Supreme  Court  decrees  in  the  cases  of  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  v.  United  States,  May  1 5, 
1911,  and  United  States  v.  American  Tobacco  et  al.,  May 
29,  191 1.The  two  cases  strengthened  Taft’s  antitrust 
position  and  encouraged  the  administration  to 
undertake  cases  against  U.S.  Steel  and  International 
Harvester. 


Supreme  Cfourt  of  the  Suited  JStatcs, 

No.  398  _ ,  October  Term ,  i9io. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  Hew  Jersey  et  al.. 
Appellants , 

vs. 

The  United  States. 


tAe  Circuit  - of  tAe  "Untied  Qtatefr 

for  tAc  Eastern  -  iSCkAttrtct  of  Missouri. 

j£tes  cause  came  <m  to-  6#  Aeard  tm  tAe  trcmAcri/U  of the  record 

fmm  the  Circuit  - dowrt  of tAe  fyAmited  &tate&  for  tAie 

Eastern - Cfifrtrtct  of  Missouri  - ,  and  uiaA  arr/ued 

l-y  counAei. 

09  U  consideration  udxereof,  Jit  id-  noiU  Acre  ordered,  adfudped, 
and  decreed  {<//  t-Am-  Cfourt  tAat  tAe  decree  of tAe  fratd  Circuit 
Court  r/n  tAifr  ccutfre  Ae—em+d.  tAe  n&a-tc  Ci  Acxc/y--  modified  as  indi- 


Jlttpeme  (four!  of  the  United  States, 

Noe*  ns  &  119  ,  October  Term,  i9io. 

The  United  States  of  America, 

Appellant, 

The  American  Tobacco  Company  et  al. 

The  American  Tobacco  Company  et  al.. 

Appellants , 
vs. 

The  United  States  of  America. 

APPCalsfrolU  tAe  Circuit  -  Cfourt  of  tAe  dkntted  OtateA 

/or  tAe  Southern  - Cdk&trtct  of  Hew  York. 

This  cause  came  on  to  tie  Aeard  on  tAe  tramAcnft  of  (At  record 

from  tAi  Circuit  - (  /A, 

Southern - Cfooitrict  of  Hew  York - .  and  ulaA  argued 

tiy.  counfret. 

©It  consideration  ufhereof,  fot U  noul  Aere  ordered,  afadtped, 

a„d  dtcrffd  Ay  !/>■>  Cfourt  tAat  t/<  .Acre  </  t/u  o act  Circuit - 

t fourt  in  tAifr  cauAe  Ae,  mid  tAe  frame  rA  Aereiy,,  reversed;  and  that 
this  cause  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  remanded  to  the  said  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  with  directions  to  enter  a  decree  in  conformity  with 


crown  jewels  served  as  a  public  dismissal  of 


Taft  campaigns  from  a  train  in  19 12.  The  Republican  nominee  finished  third  behind  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 


cases  against  various  corporations  in  the  to¬ 
bacco,  livestock,  and  meatpacking  industries. 

Simultaneously,  federal  prosecutors 
worked  to  strengthen  cases  filed  at  the 
end  of  Roosevelt’s  presidency.  Taft’s  Justice 
Department  also  proved  itself  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  in  its  effort  to  dissolve  monopolies 
and  trusts.  Unlike  Roosevelt,  Taft  was  ea- 
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ger  to  prosecute  corporate  titans  like  J.P. 
Morgan,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Taft’s  Positions  Are  Strengthened 
By  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Rulings 

Taft’s  antitrust  position  was  further 
strengthened  in  1911,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  against  Standard  Oil  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Tobacco.  Much  like  Taft’s  own  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  1899  Addyston  Pipe  and  Steel  Co. 
v.  United  States  case,  Chief  Justice  Edward 
Douglas  derived  his  affirming  opinion  from 
a  common  law  survey  of  restraints  of  trade. 

This  decision  empowered  Taft  and  the 
Justice  Department  to  pursue  cases  against 
two  of  the  largest  pieces  of  J.  P.  Morgan’s  co¬ 
lossal  empire,  U.S.  Steel  and  International 
Harvester.  The  twin  cases  against  Morgan’s 


Roosevelt’s  antitrust  policy. 

Roosevelt  and  Morgan  had  reached  a  co¬ 
operative  understanding  during  his  first 
term  after  the  Justice  Department  prosecut¬ 
ed  the  Northern  Securities  Company.  As  a 
result,  no  other  major  prosecutions  were  ini¬ 
tiated  against  J.  P.  Morgan  by  the  Roosevelt 
administration. 

The  relationship  became  so  affable  that 
Morgan  personally  donated  $100,000  to 
Roosevelt’s  campaign  in  1904.  Roosevelt 
subsequently  intervened  on  Morgan’s  behalf 
by  preventing  the  prosecution  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  in  1907.  In  his  view,  many 
of  the  entities  under  Morgan’s  control  were 
“good”  trusts. 

Taft’s  policy  remained  steadfast  despite 
Roosevelt’s  relationship  with  Morgan  or 
anyone  else  for  that  matter.  The  Justice  De¬ 
partment  went  as  far  as  to  highlight  the  le¬ 
nient  elements  of  Roosevelt’s  antitrust  policy 
in  its  case  against  U.S.  Steel. 

Taft’s  commitment  to  solving  the  trust  is¬ 
sue  and  his  fidelity  to  the  law  clearly  took 
precedence  over  Roosevelt’s  legacy.  That  is 
why  he  refused  to  alter  his  stance  regarding 
the  Sherman  Act  even  when  Roosevelt  and 
other  probusiness  critics  condemned  his  pol¬ 
icy.  In  all,  the  Taft  administration  initiated 
78  antitrust  cases,  practically  doubling  the 
number  of  suits  brought  by  Roosevelt’s  Jus¬ 
tice  Department. 

Taft  died  defending  this  surge  of  litigation, 
as  well  as  the  Sherman  Act.  Writing  late  in 
1914,  Taft  contended  that  “[t]he  very  value 
of  the  statute  ...  is  its  general  and  widely  in¬ 
clusive  language,  which  embraces  every  form 
of  scheme  to  suppress  competition  and  con¬ 
trol  prices  and  affect  monopoly.” 

The  Roosevelt-Taft  Split 
And  Historical  Conclusions 

An  array  of  political  and  ideological  dif¬ 
ferences  contributed  to  the  Roosevelt-Taft 
split,  but  the  trust  issue  played  a  central 
role  in  the  fallout.  Both  men  had  distinctly 
different  views  on  how  a  modern  industrial 
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economy  needed  to  be  governed.  In  1911, 
when  the  Justice  Department  initiated  its 
suit  against  U.S.  Steel,  the  depth  of  those 
differences  was  revealed  to  the  country. 

Roosevelt  defended  his  approval  of  U.S. 
Steel’s  acquisition  of  Tennessee  Coal  & 
Iron  when  he  was  called  to  testify  before 
the  Stanley  Committee,  explicitly  stating 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  all  of  the  facts 
of  the  sale.  Taft  and  Wickersham  were  un¬ 
moved  by  the  testimony  and  continued 
to  allege  that  the  Roosevelt  administra¬ 
tion  was  remiss  in  its  court  filings.  This 
incited  Roosevelt  to  write  his  most  point¬ 
ed  Outlook  article  and  seriously  consider 
challenging  Taft  in  the  next  presidential 
election. 

An  enraged  Roosevelt  went  on  the  offen¬ 
sive  in  late  1911,  asserting  that  Taft  never 
“protested  against,  and  as  far  as  I  knew  ap¬ 
proved  of  my  action  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
Harvester  Trust  case,  and  all  similar  cases.” 

Roosevelt’s  harsh  rhetoric  triggered  an 
immense  amount  of  speculation  and  an¬ 
ticipation  among  Republicans  and  business 
leaders  alike.  In  January  1912,  a  group  of 
supporters  formed  the  Roosevelt  National 
Committee. 

Although  he  was  thrilled  by  the  outpour¬ 
ing  of  support,  he  initially  downplayed  his 
potential  candidacy.  Roosevelt  was  con¬ 
scious  that  voters  might  perceive  his  entry 
as  a  rash  response  to  his  involvement  in  the 
U.S.  Steel  controversy. 

As  part  of  an  effort  to  suppress  any  talk 
of  reprisal,  he  instructed  several  Republican 
politicians  to  send  him  a  written  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people.  The  formal 
appeal  also  allowed  Roosevelt  to  champion 
himself  as  a  candidate  of  the  common  man, 
even  though  bankers  and  industrialists  ul¬ 
timately  served  as  his  campaign’s  biggest 
benefactors. 

The  truth  was  that  Roosevelt’s  entry  into 
the  campaign  was  motivated  in  part  by  the 
prosecution  of  U.S.  Steel.  Roosevelt  felt 
that  the  suit  epitomized  Taft’s  personal  and 
political  shortcomings.  In  a  letter  to  his 


oldest  son,  Theodore  Jr.,  he  remarked  that 
Taft  was  “playing  small,  mean  and  fool¬ 
ish  politics  with  this  matter.”  In  a  broader 
sense,  Roosevelt  believed  that  the  country 
needed  him  to  remedy  the  trust  issue  be¬ 
fore  severe  economic  stagnation  set  in,  and 
in  February  1912  he  finally  announced  his 
candidacy. 

“My  hat  is  in  the  ring.  The  fight  is  on,”  he 
informed  a  large  group  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

But  in  a  tremendous  exhibition  of  politi¬ 
cal  sagacity,  Taft  had  already  begun  secur¬ 
ing  delegates  during  an  extensive  tour  of 
the  country  in  the  fall  of  1 9 1 1 . 

“I  believe  I  represent  a  safer  and  saner 
view  of  our  government  and  its  Constitu¬ 
tion  than  does  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
whether  beaten  or  not  I  mean  to  continue 
to  labor  in  the  vineyard  for  those  princi¬ 
ples,”  he  told  one  southern  supporter. 

After  meeting  with  Republican  leaders 
very  early  on  in  1912,  Taft  had  the  requisite 
support  for  the  party’s  nomination  well  be¬ 
fore  the  first  primary.  This  did  not  mitigate 
a  bitter  and  protracted  campaign,  however. 
The  Roosevelt-Taft  feud  dominated  a  cam¬ 
paign  trail  that  had  no  shortage  of  political 
enemies  and  powerful  personalities. 

Epilogue 

In  the  summer  of  1912,  after  losing  the 
Republican  nomination  to  Taft,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  emerged  as  the  nominee  for  the 
newly  formed  Progressive  Party.  He  fin¬ 
ished  second  in  the  general  election,  re¬ 
ceiving  88  Electoral  College  votes  and 
27.4  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  Until  his 
death  in  1919,  Roosevelt  remained  a  pro¬ 
gressive  advocate,  prominent  essayist,  and 
a  strong  voice  in  the  antitrust  debate. 

William  Howard  Taft,  the  Republican 
nominee,  finished  a  distant  third  in  the 
general  election,  carrying  only  two  states. 
Following  his  presidency,  Taft  taught  law 
and  legal  history  at  Yale  Law  School  before 
being  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  in  1921,  serving  until  shortly  be¬ 
fore  his  death  in  1930.  He  also  remained  a 


defender  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and 
his  administration’s  policies. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Democratic  Party’s 
nominee,  won  the  election  of  1912  by  a  sig¬ 
nificant  margin,  carrying  40  states  and  receiv¬ 
ing  435  Electoral  College  votes.  During  his 
two-term  presidency,  he  made  a  profound 
impact  on  the  antitrust  debate  by  signing  into 
law  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act,  which  added 
clarification  and  new  provisions  to  the  federal 
government’s  antitrust  policy.  D 

Note  on  Sources 
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FAMILY  EXPERIENCES  AND 


The  Correspondence  Files  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  1933-1 936 

By  John  P.  Deeben 


At  the  height  of  the  Great  Depression  in  November  1934,  Mae  E.  Sanford  of 
Chicago  penned  a  heartfelt  letter  to  First  Lady  Eleanor  Roosevelt  at  the  White 
House.  Using  a  Biblical  allusion  to  emphasize  the  dire  effects  of  the  Depression  on  her 
personal  and  economic  situation,  Sanford  bluntly  asked  for  help: 

“My  home  is  heavily  mortgaged  and  I  have  been  a  cripple  for  years.  The  time  is  near 
where  I  am  in  fear  of  being  disposed,  as  it  had  been  hard  for  me  to  meet  my  payments  and 
almost  impossible  to  get  along.  .  .  .  Dear  Mrs.  Roosevelt  Please  help  me  and  let  me  keep 
my  home  after  all  we  are  Gods  children  and  he  teaches  us  to  ask  that  we  shall  receive.”1 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  passed  Sanford’s  request  on  to  an  administrator  for  the  Federal  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  Administration  (FERA)  in  Washington,  D.C.,  who  dutifully  advised  San¬ 
ford  to  contact  her  local  emergency  relief  administrator  in  Chicago  for  assistance. 

The  Great  Depression  was  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  mid-20th  cen¬ 
tury,  an  economic  catastrophe  that  touched  all  facets  of  American  society.  It  devastated 
personal  finances  (including  incomes  and  investments),  drastically  restricted  national 
revenue  and  international  trade,  and  caused  unemployment  to  skyrocket. 

Such  an  all-encompassing  event  changed  family  narratives  as  well.  As  with  any  ma¬ 
jor  historical  event — and  especially  those  of  a  decidedly  traumatic  nature — how  rela¬ 
tives  responded  to  or  weathered  the  crisis  of  the  Great  Depression  formed  an  essential 
aspect  of  family  history. 

The  efforts  of  the  federal  government  to  counteract  the  Depression  through  the  various 
programs  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelts  New  Deal — and  in  particular  the  work  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  during  the  depths  of  the  Depression — 
produced  many  records  that  document  such  personal  experiences,  offering  useful  informa¬ 
tion  about  individuals  and  family  members  at  a  dramatic  moment  in  history. 


.  fabricating  artificial  limbs  in  Indianapolis  in  a  state  program  using  FERA 
•e  supplied  to  Indiana  relief  clients  to  enable  them  to  seek  employment 


Background:  Handicapped  men  work 
workers,  undated.The  artificial  legs  w 


a  grant-making  agency  authorized  to  distribute  federal 
aid  to  the  states  for  relief.  By  the  end  of  December  1935, 
FERA  had  distributed  over  $3.1  billion  and  employed 
more  than  20  million  people. 

FERA  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  the  former 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  (ERA)  that  President 
Herbert  Hoover  had  established  to  loan  federal  funds  to 
state  governments  for  their  own  relief  efforts. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Depression,  responsibility  for 
emergency  relief  had  rested  almost  entirely  on  state  and  lo¬ 
cal  governments,  but  swelling  unemployment  and  economic 
hardship  fostered  the  growing  perception  that  the  Depres¬ 
sion  required  a  greater,  national  response.  That  viewpoint 
launched  Roosevelt  into  the  White  House  in  1932  and  pro¬ 
vided  the  catalyst  for  his  subsequent  New  Deal  programs.2 

In  contrast  to  the  ERA’s  local  approach,  FERA  gave 
the  federal  government  a  more  centralized  role  in  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  by  allocating  (rather  than  loaning)  funds 
for  both  direct  relief  (cash  payments  to  individuals  for 
immediate  necessities  such  as  food  and  shelter)  and 
state-directed  work  relief  (projects  intended  to  get  the 
unemployed  back  to  work,  even  if  only  temporarily). 

Rather  than  establish  a  whole  new  federal  hierarchy, 
which  might  delay  relief  to  the  general  public,  FERA 
assumed  oversight  of  existing  state  relief  programs.  To 
ensure  compliance  and  foster  better  understanding  of  re¬ 
lief  needs  in  response  to  economic  and  social  conditions, 
FERA  established  minimum  national  relief  standards 
and  served  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  on  relief 
problems,  policies,  and  procedures. 

By  November  1934,  FERA  had  been  divided  into  sev¬ 
eral  divisions  that  focused  on  different  kinds  of  relief, 
including  Work;  Rural  Rehabilitation;  Research,  Statis¬ 
tics  and  Finance;  and  Relations  with  States  (Transients).3 

Another  major  and  innovative — if  only  fleeting — 
component  of  FERA  included  the  Civil  Works  Admin¬ 
istration  (CWA),  a  temporary  agency  established  on  No¬ 
vember  9,  1933.  Conceived  in  response  to  the  need  to 
put  millions  of  unemployed  people  immediately  back  to 
work  during  the  harsh  winter  of  1933-1934,  the  CWA 
created  thousands  of  construction  jobs  for  unskilled 
laborers.  Projects  mainly  included  building  or  improv¬ 
ing  roadways,  schools,  playgrounds,  and  airports;  laying 
sewer  pipes  and  masonry  walls;  or  simply  raking  leaves 
and  shoveling  show  in  public  and  national  parks. 

Women  employed  by  the  CWA  often  sewed  garments 
for  the  destitute.  Employing  approximately  4  million 
workers  by  January  1934,  the  CWA  proved  immensely 


Women  working  at  the  Hartford  Mattress  Factory  in  Connecticut, 
November  1 5,  1 934. 

popular  among  the  general  public  but  was  nevertheless 
disbanded  by  Congress  on  March  31,  1934,  due  to  in¬ 
creasing  political  fears  that  the  program  would  create 
too  much  “public”  employment  centered  on  temporary 
work  devoid  of  lasting  value.4 

The  work  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra¬ 
tion  eventually  came  to  an  end  after  the  passage  of  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  on  May  6,  1935. 
Permanendy  shifting  the  focus  of  economic  recovery  from 
direct  relief  assistance  to  enhanced  work  relief,  the  act 
implemented  a  massive  public  works  program  under  the 
direction  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  (WTA). 

The  largest  and  most  ambitious  of  the  New  Deal  agen- 


Construction  of  a  masonry  wall  in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania.  Many  of 
the  jobs  created  in  1933-1934  were  construction  jobs  for  unskilled 
workers,  intended  to  put  millions  of  the  unemployed  back  to  work. 
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E.  L.  Harrison  of 
Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
appealed  directly  to 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
for  assistance  in 
November  1934.  He 
had  run  out  of  money 
for  marketing  his  rat 
trap  and  hoped  that 
the  president  could 
somehow  help  him 
“out  of  the  rut.”  Right 
Harrison  with  his  rat 
trap. 


Rreniftb'  S; , 


Of  t: 
franklin  : 


'a  U.3. 

J  Roosevelt. 1 


1/* 

•j  Dear  President ; 

I  at;  an  inventor  of  a 
oat  contains  no  springe,  and  Is  jerfe 
ue  none  *6ere  tnere  is  onlldren  and  s; 
rylng  '  '  " 


e  quite  a 


t  of  money. 

Tne  trap  will  nold  about  fifteen  rats,  and  Mien 
rat  is  csugnt  It  automatloaly  resets  tj.e  trap  for  t..~  ..v„„ 
victim,  I  Have  sent  a  model  to  Stanley  P  Youne,  Head  of  tiie 
Division  of  Predatory  Animal  and  Rnodent  Control,  vaslilngton 
E.C.  I  rave  one  on  a  contest  at  tile  American  Humane  Association 
war  :  ril(.  Centuri 

of  Progress,  and  won  Third  prize  at  the  National  Inventors  ' 
Congress,  at  Cincinnati  Ohio,  Aug  14-  —1st.  this  year  as  tile 
most  useful  Invention  out  of  seven  hundred  new  Inventions  on 
exhibit . 

I  cauglit  twenty  six  rats  la  about  two  hours  with  the 
trap  set  by  a  garbage  oar.,  the  trap  Is  Intended  for  other 
animals  when  designed  In  the  proper  size, 

I  have  several  lnqulerye  from  Canada,  Just  received  one 
.('ester..*, 7  I'roi:  lro.ee  scalfe,  Marquette  Man  Canada,  also  a 
request  from  Illustrated  features,  808  Hill  st,  Chicago  Ill 
for  a  picture  and  dlscrlptlon  of  the  trap,  and  other  letters 
from  all  over  the  Country. 

Due  to  the  depression  I  have  only  haa  two  months  work  In 
three  years  and  have  a  wife  and  four  children.  I  organized 
a  compary  arid  sold  stock  to  finance  the  making  of  dies  and 
buy  presses  etc.  to  manufacture  the  trap,  but  due  to  the  fact 
It  took  considerable  more  money  than  I  figured  to  get  It  on 
tr.e  market  I  have  run  out  of  money,  and  It  will  take  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  more  to  get  It  on  the  market, 

I  was  compelled  to  sell  the  stock  cheap  to  raise  cash 
durelng  these  hard  times  and  due  to  that  fact  I  dont  want  to 
sell  aiy  more  stock  as  I  nave  s  .la  over  naif  of  It  now. 

I  am  writing  to  you  knowing  that  you  have  helped  our  Country! 
and  our  People  more  than  ary  other  living  man,  and  maby  you  \ 
might  bt  able  to  uoi!  :  la  some  way  or  other. 

**■  win  also  help  thousands  lr.  exterminating  the  rat,  and 


cies,  the  WPA  essentially  resembled  a  much  amplified 
version  of  FERA,  and  by  the  end  of  1935  it  had  assumed 
all  of  its  predecessor’s  relief  functions.  The  WPA  even 
expanded  work  relief  by  creating  projects  for  profession¬ 
als  and  artisans  as  well  as  unskilled  laborers,  including 
the  Federal  Arts  Project,  the  Federal  Writers  Project,  and 
the  Federal  Theater  Project.  The  WPA  continued  until 
1943,  when  the  economic  boom  of  America’s  industrial 
war  effort  during  World  War  II  finally  wiped  out  the  last 
lingering  effects  of  the  Great  Depression^ 

Subject  Files  Reveal 
Depression  Experiences 

As  soon  as  FERA  opened  for  business  in  May  1933,  ap¬ 
plicants  seeking  relief  assistance  flooded  the  agency’s  main 
offices  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  correspondence,  usually 
addressed  to  top  administrators  such  as  FERA  director 
Harry  L.  Hopkins.  Letters  sent  directly  to  Roosevelt  at  the 
White  House  were  also  forwarded  to  FERA  for  a  response. 
All  letters  received,  along  with  carbon  copies  of  replies, 
were  arranged  in  the  agency’s  central  correspondence  file. 

Now  part  of  Record  Group  (RG)  69,  Records  of  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  (WPA),  FERA’s  central 
file  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  “Old  General  Sub¬ 
ject  Series,  March  1933-January  1935”  (Entry  8)  and 


the  “New  General  Subject  Series,  February  1935-1936” 
(Entry  9).  The  “Old”  series  uses  an  alphabetical  arrange¬ 
ment  by  subject,  while  the  “New”  series  uses  a  three-digit 
decimal  classification  scheme.  General  subject  series  for 
the  central  files  of  the  CWA  (Entry  2)  and  the  WPA  (En¬ 
try  1 1)  contained  similar  arrangements,  respectively.6 

The  categories  or  topic  headings  in  the  subject  series 
demonstrate  various  aspects  of  general  relief  efforts.  In 
FERA’s  “Old”  subject  series,  for  example,  subjects  range 
from  such  items  as  “Adjustment  Division”  cases,  “Chat¬ 
tel  Mortgages,”  and  “Commissary  Complaints”  to  “So¬ 
cial  Work,”  “Women’s  Camps,”  and  “Work  Relief.”  Some 
categories  included  subtopics  as  well,  such  as  “Work  Re¬ 
lief,”  which  contains  not  only  general  correspondence 
but  also  letters  addressed  to  federal  departments,  field 
representatives,  and  the  White  House  (including  com¬ 
munications  relating  to  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Emergency  Needs  of  Women,  held  on  March  20,  1933). 

Correspondence  filed  under  “Rural  Rehabilitation” 
addresses  such  subtopics  as  “Appeals  for  Relief,”  “Appli¬ 
cations  of  Stranded  Families  for  Land,”  “Employment,” 
the  “Canning  Program,”  “Grape  Purchases,”  “Land  for 
Sale,”  and  “Sub-marginal  Land.”  Categories  containing 
large  volumes  of  correspondence  were  usually  arranged 
alphabetically  by  the  name  of  the  correspondent.7 
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The  central  files  of  all  three  agencies  also  include  a  “State” 
series,  which  covers  administrative  matters  and  reports  con¬ 
cerning  relief  operations  within  a  single  state  or  territory. 
FERAs  “State  Series,  March  1933-1936”  (Entry  10)  con¬ 
tains  important  correspondence  with  state  relief  administra¬ 
tors,  arranged  alphabetically  by  state  or  territory  and  then 
by  decimal  scheme  according  to  the  following  classifications: 
“General  Correspondence”  (400),  “Rural  Rehabilitation” 
(410),  “Transients”  (420),  “Education”  (430),  “Medical 
Care”  (440),  “Work  Relief”  (450),  and  “Complaints”  (460). 

Some  classifications  once  again  include  subcategories. 
“General  Correspondence,”  for  example,  contains  letters 
relating  to  “Finance  and  Statistics,”  “Policies,”  ‘Personnel,” 
and  “Field  Reports”  (with  the  latter  being  further  divided 
into  reports  from  field  representatives  and  field  examiners). 
Other  “State”  correspondence  among  the  central  files  in  RG 
69  include  “State  Series,  1933-34”  (Entry  1)  for  the  CWA, 
and  “State  Series,  1935^44”  (Entry  12)  for  the  WPA.8 

General  Subject  Series  Headings 
Contain  Details  on  Individuals 

Certain  headings  in  the  general  subject  series  contain 
particularly  useful  details  about  individual  experiences 
during  the  Depression.  Letters  filed  under  “Appeals  and 
Applications  for  Employment”  readily  documented  the 
travails  of  destitute  families,  sometimes  in  colloquial  and 
moving  fashion,  even  if  they  did  not  always  reveal  the 
end  of  the  story.  Similar  to  Mae  Sanford’s  personal  en¬ 
treaty  to  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  S.  M.  Loey  of  Iowa  Falls, 
Iowa,  wrote  to  FERA  administrator  Bruce  McClure  on 
April  21,  1934,  to  request  help  with  the  pending  foreclo¬ 
sure  of  his  business.  Invoking  presidential  authority  to 
reinforce  the  legitimacy  of  his  plea,  Loey  informed  Mc¬ 
Clure  that  “President  Roosevelt  said  in  his  fireside  speech 
that  if  anyone  was  about  to  loose  [sic\  by  foreclosure  to 
refer  their  troubles  to  you.  I  am  about  to  loose  my  store 
building  where  I  have  all  my  ovens  and  machinery  and 
my  salesroom  for  a  bakery.  ...  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  get 
help  for  myself  but  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  loan.”9 

Personal  requests  for  employment,  of  course,  permeate 
the  correspondence.  Writing  direcdy  to  Harry  Hopkins  to 
solicit  a  job  on  a  music  project  in  the  Work  Division,  un¬ 
employed  musician  Simon  Bucharoff  of  Los  Angeles  em¬ 
phatically  declared  his  desire  to  work  rather  than  accept  a 
government  handout:  “I  do  not  want  a  dole  and  basket. 
I  want  to  work  at  something  constructively  and  there  are 
many  others  in  my  profession  who  have  been  placed  in  the 
same  situation.”  Hoping  to  assist  his  fellow  musicians  back 


September  17,  1934. 


To:  Mr.  Hopkins 
Prom:  Miss  Wickenden 

SUMMARY  OF  TRANSIENT  PROGRAM 

SCOPE:  At  the  present  time  every  state  except  Vermont  is 

operating  a  transient  program  with  ear -marked  funds  for  the  purpose 
from  the  FERA.  There  are  a  total  of  about  300  treatment  centers 
(cities  or  towns  set  up  to  give  complete  and  prolonged  care  to  tran¬ 
sients)  and  something  over  200  camp  units  in  rural  areas.  In  ad¬ 
dition  practically  all  county  relief  administrations  are  prepared 
to  act  as  reference  centers  and  to  give  emergency  over-night  care 
when  necessary. 

POPULATION:  On  the  day  of  the  last  census  (August  15th)  a  total 

of  226,741  individuals  were  under  the  care  of  the  state  transient 
bureaus.  These  can  be  classified  as  follows: 


Federal 

State 

Local  Homeless* 

Total 

Unattached  Male 

102.012 

JL9.Q26  . 

.14,123 

135.761 

Unattached  Female 

2.777 

656 

962 

4.395 

lad.  in  Families 

64.784 

21.801 

86.585 

TOTAL 

169.573 

15.685 

JBSiZtt... 

*Only  those  local  homeless  are  included  in  these 
figures  that  receive  relief  through  the  state  transient  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  arrangement  exists  in  thirteen  states. 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION:  Of  all  unattached  transients  newly  registered 
during  June 

.8$  were  under  16 
19.0%  ■  16  to  20 

18.9$  "  21  to  24 

27.0$  "  25  to  34 

22.6$  "  35  to  49 

10.8$  "  50  and  over 

.9$  — -  (age  not  specified) 


on  their  feet,  Bucharoff  urged  Hopkins  (with  a  bit  of  jin¬ 
goistic  flare)  to  approve  a  project  “to  teach  music  in  all  its 
branches,  develop  music  by  Americans  and  bring  it  before 
the  public  and  make  a  strong  attempt  at  placing  American 
artists  in  positions  now  occupied  by  foreigners.”10 

Other  artisans  and  entrepreneurs  hoped  FERA  would 
finance  their  ideas  and  inventions.  E.  L.  Harrison  of 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  pitched  his  plan  for  “an  automatic 
rat  trap”  directly  to  Roosevelt  in  the  belief  the  President 
“helped  our  Country  and  our  People  more  than  any  oth¬ 
er  living  man,  and  mayb  [sic]  you  might  be  able  to  help 
me  out  of  the  rut,  in  some  way  or  other.”11 

Letters  in  the  “Rural  Rehabilitation”  category  convey 
details  about  FERAs  efforts  to  place  destitute  families  on 
small  farms — or  in  some  cases  to  relocate  farm  families 
from  poor  soil  tracts  to  more  productive  lands — where 
they  could  establish  a  decent  standard  of  living  and  a 
measure  of  self-sufficiency  by  raising  what  they  needed. 
Here  again,  applicants  for  this  type  of  relief  often  relayed 
their  personal  circumstances  and  hardships  in  colorful 


FERA  gathered 
information  and 
statistics  on  hoboes 
and  transients, 
both  at  the  state 
and  federal  levels. 
This  report  states 
that  as  of  August 
15,  1 934,  a  total 
of  226,74 1  males 
and  females  were 
“under  the  care 
of  state  transient 
bureaus.” 
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Some  letters 
enquired  about 
missing  family 
members.  Mrs.  S. 

A.  Dailey  wrote  to 
Harry  Hopkins  in 
January  1935  asking 
about  her  husband, 
who  disappeared  in 
Hugo,  Oklahoma, 
in  November  1934. 
She  hoped  he  might 
be  included  on  a 
list  of  registrants 
at  local  transient 
bureaus. 


detail.  A  youthful  Clyde  Raymond  Carhart  of  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  told  President  Roosevelt  in  no  uncertain  terms 
of  his  desire  to  better  himself  as  a  farmer: 

When  you  read  this  you  will  probably  think  that 
I  am  the  biggest  fool  in  the  world,  but  you  are  the 
only  one  I  know  could  help  me.  ...  I  have  always 
wanted  to  be  a  farmer — not  to  get  rich  but  to  make 
a  living  for  my  mother,  two  brothers  and  my  sis¬ 
ter — to  give  them  an  education,  something  that  I 
always  wanted  and  never  got.  I  want  to  feed  them 
on  more  than  oatmeal  and  bread  and  get  a  start  in 
this  world.  Everyone  has  to  have  a  start.  You  did, 
Lincoln  did  and  I  want  a  chance.12 


Figuring  to  purchase  a  44-acre  farm  for  $2,600  plus  ex¬ 
penses  (including  mules,  implements,  seed,  and  a  truck) 
with  $250  down,  $90  per  year  in  mortgage  payments,  and 
$26  per  year  for  taxes,  Carhart  hoped  Roosevelt  (through 
FERA)  would  loan  him  $600  to  get  started.13 


In  the  agency’s  attempt  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most  visible 
social  aspects  of  the  Great  Depression — hoboes  or  transients 
(especially  veterans  of  the  late  World  War) — FERA  collected 
general  information  that  was  filed  in  the  “Transient”  catego¬ 
ries  of  both  the  “Old”  and  “New”  subject  series. 

Concerned  about  the  particular  penchant  of  hoboes  to 
use  the  railroads  as  a  means  of  free  transportation,  FERA 
sought  to  study  the  issue  to  curb  the  practice.  State  FERA 
representatives  frequently  requested  information  and  as¬ 
sistance  from  railroad  police  or  special  service  departments 
within  the  railway  industry.  In  the  process,  FERA  gathered 
a  wealth  of  statistical  data  regarding  the  hobo  phenomenon. 
One  transient  census  report  compiled  by  Elizabeth  Wick- 
enden,  assistant  director  of  transient  activities,  included 
local,  state,  and  federal  statistics  for  August  15,  1934.  The 
report  estimated  the  total  transient  population  at  226,741, 
including  135,761  “unattached”  or  single  males,  4,395 
“unattached”  females,  and  86,585  individuals  in  families.14 

Correspondence  Provides 
Personal  Details  about  Individuals 

In  addition  to  descriptions  of  general  hardships  wrought 
by  the  Depression,  the  FERA  central  files  occasionally  offer 
specific  details  about  individuals,  including  basic  vital  statis¬ 
tics  and  personal  relationships.  Many  letters  filed  under  “Ap¬ 
plications  for  Employment”  in  both  the  “Old”  and  “New” 
subject  series  include  personal  information  about  the  appli¬ 
cants,  with  a  few  accompanied  by  attached  resumes. 

When  Abraham  Abramowitz  wrote  to  FERA’s  person¬ 
nel  director  for  a  job  on  May  7,  1935,  he  also  sent  a 
summary  of  his  personal  and  educational  background.  A 
20-year-old  recent  (1935)  graduate  of  Brooklyn  College 
with  a  degree  in  English,  Abramowitz  claimed  basic  cler¬ 
ical  skills  (ability  to  type)  and  office  experience,  as  well  as 
one  year  of  advanced  mathematics  and  both  a  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  of  statistics.  Work  experience  at 
Brooklyn  College  included  cataloging  books  and  orches¬ 
tral  scores  for  the  Music  Department.15 

Some  personal  details  emerge  under  more  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Letters  filed  under  “Repatriation  of  Aliens” 
in  the  “Old”  subject  series  deal  with  FERA  efforts  to  as¬ 
sist  destitute  aliens  who  wished  to  return  voluntarily  to 
their  countries  of  origin  or  to  fund  transportation  for  the 
American  spouses  and  children  of  aliens  being  deported. 

Such  dependents  often  became  destitute  public  charges 
entitled  to  relief  money,  which  is  why  FERA  generally  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS)  to  underwrite  travel  costs  for  family  members  who 
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wished  to  accompany  deported  aliens.  In  the  process,  fam¬ 
ily  relationships  often  came  to  light.  During  the  deporta¬ 
tion  investigation  of  German  national  Ferdinand  Andreas 
Christian  Lohring  in  February  1934,  The  INS  divulged 
to  FERA  that  Lohring  had  married  Anna  Prill,  another 
German  native,  on  September  4,  1931,  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  The  Lohrings  had  one  American-born  daughter,  El¬ 
eanor,  born  in  Brooklyn  on  November  29,  1931. 16 

General  correspondence  relating  to  transients  often 
contain  personal  details  as  well,  particularly  in  letters  from 
family  members  attempting  to  locate  missing  persons.  On 
January  5,  1935,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Dailey  of  Ardmore,  Oklahoma, 
wrote  direcdy  to  Harry  Hopkins  to  request  a  list  of  regis¬ 
trants  at  local  transient  bureaus  across  the  United  States,  “as 
I  would  like  to  find  out  if  my  husband  is  at  any  of  them  as 
he  is  missing  and  I  don’t  know  if  he  is  dead  or  alive  and  am 
sure  worried  over  it.”  According  to  Mrs.  Dailey,  her  hus¬ 
band  disappeared  in  Hugo,  Oklahoma,  on  November  23, 
1934.  He  was  a  sign  painter  by  occupation,  57  years  old, 
Irish-born,  and  well  educated.  She  further  described  several 
physical  characteristics,  including  a  “right  arm  off  just  be¬ 
low  [the]  elbow,  a  V  scar  just  above  right  eye,  [he]  weighs 
170  lbs.  is  six  feet  tall  is  graying  quite  a  bit.”17 

Other  transient  correspondence  contains  specific  infor¬ 
mation  about  World  War  I  veterans.  To  help  address  the 
transient  problem,  FERA  cooperated  with  the  Veterans 
Administration  (VA)  to  assist  unemployed,  homeless  vet¬ 
erans.  The  VA  provided  shelter,  subsistence,  and  transpor¬ 
tation  for  destitute  veterans  and  referred  men  to  FERA  for 
the  Works  Program  or  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
(CCC).  The  resulting  paperwork  generated  a  variety  of 
personal  information  about  veterans  on  several  forms,  in¬ 
cluding  official  VA  work  applications  for  public  relief  proj¬ 
ects,  certificates  of  eligibility  for  approved  applicants,  and 
general  lists  of  veterans  who  filed  VA  applications.  (After 
the  WPA  took  over  from  FERA  in  1935,  approved  work 
applications  were  forwarded  to  the  state  headquarters  in 
the  WPA  district  closest  to  the  veterans  hometown.) 


To  learn  more  about 

•  How  the  1940  census  provides  a  glimpse  of 
the  demographics  of  the  New  Deal,  go  to  www. 
archives.gov/publications/prologue/2012/mmmer. 

•  How  to  find  employment  and  income 
data  in  the  1940  census,  go  to  www.archives.gov/publica- 
tionslprologue/2012lspring/. 

How  John  Steinbeck  used  New  Deal  government  records 
in  writing  The  Grapes  ofWrath,  go  to  www.archives.gov/pub- 
lications/prologue/2008/winterl '. 


Special  Agent  for"  Relief 


Most  VA  work  applications  contain  a  range  of  basic  statis¬ 
tics,  including  the  veterans  name,  race,  permanent  address, 
citizenship  and  marital  status,  age,  trade  or  occupation,  date 
unemployment  began,  and  number  of  dependents.  Mili¬ 
tary  information  consists  of  the  veterans  dates  of  enlistment 
and  discharge  and  his  rank  held  during  service. 

The  1936  application  for  Samuel  McKeand,  for  example, 
identifies  him  as  a  single,  43-year-old  male  from  North  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Alabama,  who  worked  as  a  boilermaker  in  civil¬ 
ian  life.  He  joined  the  U.S.  Navy  on  June  1,  1917,  serving 
also  as  a  boilermaker  until  his  discharge  on  July  11,  1919. 
McKeand  had  been  unemployed  since  1930. 18 

Certificates  of  eligibility  contain  briefer  personal  sum¬ 
maries — listing  just  the  applicants  name,  address,  and 
relief  district — but  include  more  information  about 


The  Veterans 
Administration 
referred  World 
War  I  veterans 
to  FERA  for  the 
Works  Program 
or  the  Civilian 
Conservation 
Corps.The  1936 
application  of 
Samuel  McKeand 
records  that  he 
served  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  as  a 
boilermaker 
until  July  11,1919. 


family  and  dependents.  The  certificate  for  Patrick  F. 
Brannan’s  application  reveals  he  was  from  Santa  Rosa, 
California,  and  had  a  wife,  Ruth  (age  31),  as  well  as  a 
daughter,  Patricia  (age  10),  and  a  son,  Edgar  (age  8). 19 

The  general  lists  of  veterans  who  filed  VA  applications 
provide  the  least  amount  of  personal  data  but  offer  a  bet- 
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Certificates 
of  Eligibility 
can  provide 
information  on 
family  members, 
as  in  this  February 
1 936  certificate  for 
Edward  G.  Peagler. 


ter  summary  of  the  nature  of  relief  work  offered  by  FERA. 
Most  lists  include  the  names  of  the  veterans,  the  type  of 
jobs  or  positions  offered,  whether  the  veterans  accepted  the 
work  assignments,  and  dates  of  employment.  One  list  of 
Philadelphia  applicants,  for  example,  shows  that  veterans 
William  Brennan,  Jr.,  Charles  Conrad,  Raymond  McCor¬ 
mick,  Edward  Connors,  Duncan  Ferguson,  and  George  R. 
Jackson  all  accepted  work  between  May  18  and  May  27, 
1936,  in  a  variety  of  occupations,  including  painter,  labor¬ 
er,  architect  draftsman,  clerk,  transcriber,  and  investigator, 
respectively.20  The  general  lists  usually  do  not  include  the 
original  VA  applications  (these  were  forwarded  to  the  local 
WPA  projects  coordinator  in  Philadelphia). 


The  sustained  period  of  economic  stagnation  that  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  Great  Depression — highlighted  by  chronic 
unemployment,  food  lines,  and  scarce  creature  comforts — 
caused  economic  hardships  on  a  scale  never  seen  before  in 
American  history.  When  individuals  turned  direcdy  to  the 
federal  government  for  help,  many  details  of  their  personal 
stories  were  captured  in  the  official  correspondence  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  the  first  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  New  Deal  relief  agencies. 

Letters  written  by  ordinary  citizens  from  all  segments  of 
American  society  described  the  trials  of  foreclosure,  basic 
sustenance,  and  efforts  to  scratch  out  some  kind  of  decent 
living.  In  the  process,  some  correspondence  also  divulged 
details  about  individuals  and  family  relationships.  Such 
information  and  experiences,  which  are  often  difficult  to 
discern  from  other,  more  conventional  sources,  form  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  fabric  of  family  history. 


1  Mrs.  Mae  E.  Sanford  to  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Nov.  19,  1934; 
Appeals  and  Applications  for  Employment,  “Old  General  Sub¬ 
ject”  Series,  March  1933-January  1935  (Entry  8);  Federal  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  Administration  Central  Files,  1933-1966  (FERA 
Central  Files);  Records  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
(WPA),  Record  Group  69  (RG  69);  National  Archives  at  College 
Park,  Maryland  (NACP). 

2  Frances  T.  Bourne,  Preliminary  Checklist  of  the  Central  Cor¬ 
respondence  Files  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  and  Its  Prede¬ 
cessors,  1933-1944,  Preliminary  Checklist  37  (Washington,  DC: 
National  Archives  and  Records  Service,  1946),  pp.  iii,  48-51. 

3  Ibid. 

4  Ibid;  see  also  the  online  article  “Civil  Works  Administration 
during  the  Great  Depression”  by  Colt  Justice,  www.helium.com/ 
items/580881-the-civil-works-administration-during-the-great-de- 
pression,  accessed  on  November  28,  2011. 

5  Bourne,  Preliminary  Checklist  37,  p.  iii. 

6  Ibid,  pp.  iii-iv. 

7  Ibid,  pp.  iii-iv,  3-7. 

8  Ibid,  pp.  1 1-12. 

9  S.  M.  Loey,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa  to  Bruce  McClure,  FERA,  Apr. 
21,  1934;  Appeals  and  Applications  for  Employment,  “Old  Gen¬ 
eral  Subject”  Series;  FERA  Central  Files;  RG  69;  NACP. 

10  Simon  Bucharoff,  Los  Angeles,  to  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Dec. 
19,  1934,  in  ibid. 

11  E.  L.  Harrison,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  to  Franklin  D.  Roos¬ 
evelt,  Nov.  23,  1 934,  in  ibid. 

12  Clyde  Raymond  Carhart,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Feb.  19,  1934,  in  ibid. 

13  Ibid. 


14  Elizabeth  Wickenden,  Assistant  Director  of  Transient  Ac¬ 
tivities,  to  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Sept.  17,  1934;  Transients;  “Old 
General  Subject”  Series;  FERA  Central  Files;  RG  69;  NACP. 

15  Abraham  Abramowitz  to  FERA  Personnel  Director,  May  7, 
1935;  “New  General  Subject”  Series,  February  1935-1936  [En¬ 
try  9];  FERA  Central  Files;  RG  69;  NACP. 

16  Byron  H.  Uhl,  District  Director  of  INS,  to  Frederick  I. 
Daniels,  Executive  Director,  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Feb.  13,  1934;  Repatriation  of  Aliens;  “Old  Gen¬ 
eral  Subject”  Series;  FERA  Central  Files;  RG  69;  NACP. 

17  Mrs.  S.  A.  Dailey,  Ardmore,  Oklahoma,  to  Harry  L.  Hop¬ 
kins,  Jan.  5,  1935;  Transients;  “Old  General  Subject”  Series; 
FERA  Central  Files;  RG  69;  NACP. 

18  VA  application  for  Samuel  McKeand,  Feb.  24,  1936,  and  cer¬ 
tificate  of  eligibility  for  Patrick  F.  Brannan,  undated;  Transient  Pro¬ 
gram  (Veterans’  Applications  for  Employment  on  Work  Projects); 
“New  General  Subject”  Series;  FERA  Central  Files;  RG  69;  NACP. 

19  Ibid. 


20  List  of  Philadelphia  VA  applicants  to  FERA  relief  work,  May 
18-27,  1936,  in  ibid. 
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A  PROPOSAL  OF  WAR 

BY  JAMES  WORSHAM 


At  the  end  of  the  U.S.-Mexican  War  in  1847,  Mexico  was  forced  to  cede  to  the  United  States  what  is 
now,  more  or  less,  what  we  think  of  as  the  American  Southwest.  In  1917,  Germany,  already  at  war  with 
Great  Britain,  invited  the  Mexicans  to  join  them  as  an  ally  and  go  to  war  with  the  United  States  to  divert 
U.S.  resources  from  being  sent  to  help  Britain  fight  Germany. 

The  enticement  the  Germans  proposed:  winning  back  some  of  the  territory  lost  six  decades  before.  The 
proposal  from  the  Germans  came  in  the  form  of  a  coded  telegram  from  German  foreign  minister  Arthur 
Zimmermann  to  his  ambassador  to  Mexico.  It  became  known  in  history  as  “the  Zimmermann  telegram.” 

The  British,  who  wanted  the  United  States  to  join  the  war  effort,  cracked  the  code,  then  gave  the 
message  to  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  Newspapers  ran  stories  on  it,  and  public  anti-German  opinion 
was  inflamed.  Congress  declared  war  on  Germany  on  April  6, 1917. 

In  The  Zimmermann  Telegram:  Intelligence,  Diplomacy,  and  America’s  Entry  into  World  War  I,  Thomas  Boghardt  provides  a  full 
account  of  this  intriguing  chapter  in  American  history.  Boghardt  is  senior  historian  at  the  U.S.  Army  Center  of  Military  History.  He 
holds  a  doctorate  in  modem  history  from  Oxford  University  and  has  published  widely  on  the  history  of  intelligence  and  World  War  I. 


What  was  the  general  state  of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  and  the  United  States  and  Mexico  at 
the  time  the  telegram  was  sent? 

Strained.  On  February  1,  1917,  Germany  declared 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare  in  the  North  Sea  and  the 
North  Atlantic.  Henceforth,  German  U-boats  would 
attack  any  ships  they  encountered  on  the  high  seas,  armed 
or  unarmed,  allied  or  neutral.  The  United  States  protested 
against  the  unrestricted  use  of  submarines  and  broke  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany.  After  February  1,  many 
contemporary  observers  predicted  that  it  was  only  a  question 
of  time  until  the  United  States  would  join  the  Allies. 

Had  there  been  any  trouble  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  in  the  years  just  before  1917? 

Yes.  In  early  1916,  Mexican  revolutionary  leader  Francisco 
“Pancho”  Villa  staged  a  cross-border  raid  on  Columbus, 
New  Mexico,  then  quickly  retreated  into  Mexico.  Shortly 
thereafter,  Washington  sent  a  “punitive  expedition”  under 
Maj.  Gen.  John  J.  “Black  Jack”  Pershing  across  the  Rio 
Grande  to  bring  Villa  to  justice.  The  Americans  chased  Villa 
through  northern  Mexico  for  about  a  year  but  failed  to  catch 
him.  Villas  raid  and  the  American  response  left:  a  legacy  of 
mutual  distrust  between  Americans  and  Mexicans. 

The  telegram  was  intercepted  and  deciphered  by  the 
British — did  the  United  States  have  an  intelligence 
operation  going  at  the  time?  If  so,  how  good  was  it? 

At  the  time  of  World  War  I,  the  U.S.  State  Department’s 


Bureau  of  Secret  Intelligence,  or  BSI,  was  Americas  principal 
foreign  intelligence  agency.  Even  though  the  United  States 
remained  formally  neutral  until  April  1917,  many  State 
Department  officials  sympathized  with  the  Allies  and 
favored  U.S.  intervention.  In  London,  BSI  representatives 
worked  closely  with  Capt.  Reginald  Hall  of  British  naval 
intelligence  in  exposing  several  German  plots,  including 
the  Zimmermann  telegram,  which  American  and  British 
officials  hoped  would  bring  the  United  States  closer  to  war 
with  Germany. 

Why  did  the  British  wait  to  tell  President  Wilson  and  the 
United  States  about  the  telegram  and  its  contents? 

The  Germans  had  encoded  and  sent  the  telegram  via  U.S. 
diplomatic  cables,  which  ran  through  London  (the  German 
foreign  office  had  requested  U.S.  assistance  in  transmitting 
the  telegram  to  Washington,  ingeniously  telling  the  State 
Department  that  the  message  contained  instructions  for  peace 
negotiations  for  the  German  ambassador.)  Since  British  naval 
intelligence  routinely  intercepted  and  read  U.S.  diplomatic 
traffic  in  London,  including  the  telegram,  the  British  could 
not  immediately  hand  the  intercept  to  the  Americans  without 
revealing  the  fact  that  they  were  eavesdropping  on  U.S. 
communications.  Hence,  they  procured  another  copy  from 
the  Mexican  telegraph  office,  a  decrypt  of  which  was  eventually 
given  the  U.S.  embassy  in  London.  British  efforts  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  telegram  from  Mexico,  rather  than  using  the  one 
intercepted  in  London,  accounted  for  the  time  lag  between 
initial  interception  and  submission  to  the  Americans. 
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What  was  the  publics  reaction  in  the  United  States  when  the 
contents  were  revealed?  Many  newspapers  were  sensational  in 
those  days — did  they  contribute  to  the  public  reaction?  How? 

The  telegram  made  headline  news  across  the  nation  on  March 
1,  1917,  and  many  editors  argued  that  it  constituted  a  casus  belli. 
The  pro-interventionist  stance  of  many  newspapers  in  reaction  to 
the  telegram  has  often  been  cited  as  evidence  of  its  effectiveness 
in  rallying  the  American  public  for  war.  When  carefully  analyzing 
contemporary  news  coverage  of  the  telegram,  however,  I  found  this 
not  to  be  true.  Virtually  all  newspapers  that  urged  intervention  after 
March  1  had  already  done  so  in  reaction  to  Germany’s  declaration 
of  unrestricted  warfare  a  month  earlier.  And  I  found  not  a  single 
antiwar  newspaper  that  advocated  intervention  in  reaction  to  the 
telegram.  In  my  analysis,  the  telegram  exacerbated  the  controversy 
over  Americas  joining  the  Allies  rather 
than  resolve  it  in  favor  of  intervention. 

Can  you  compare  the  publics  re¬ 
action  to  the  Zimmermann  telegram 
in  1917  to  anything  in  recent  history? 

The  telegram  has  been  compared 
to  Pearl  Harbor  insofar  as  both  events 
supposedly  rallied  the  American  public 
for  war,  but  as  I  suggested  earlier, 
this  analogy  is  flawed.  Pearl  Harbor 
effectively  buried  isolationism.  The 
telegram  did  not,  and  many  Americans 
continued  to  have  doubts  over  the 
wisdom  of  intervention  even  after 
the  United  States  joined  the  Allies; 

Americans’  disappointment  with 
their  country’s  participation  in  World 
War  I  is  one  reason  why  the  U.S. 
signed  a  separate  peace  treaty  with 
Germany  after  the  war  and  retreated 
into  isolationism  during  the  1920s  and 
1930s.  A  more  appropriate  analogy 
would  be  the  controversy  over  our  invasion  of  Iraq  in  2003.  Claims 
about  the  Iraqi  regime’s  acquisition  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
appeared  to  constitute  a  powerful  argument  for  war,  but  they  were 
eventually  debunked,  and  the  security  threat  to  the  United  States 
turned  out  to  be  much  less  serious  than  the  U.S.  administration  had 
initially  contended.  Consequendy,  the  Iraq  war  bred  disillusionment 
and  quickly  lost  popular  support,  a  situation  not  dissimilar  to  the 
isolationist  backlash  of  the  1920s  and  30s  against  U.S.  intervention 
in  World  War  I. 

What  did  the  Mexicans  do,  if  anything,  about  Germany’s  proposal? 

The  telegram  appeared  in  the  U.S.  press  before  the  Germans 
could  begin  negotiations  with  the  Mexican  government.  When 
queried  by  U.S.  officials,  the  Mexican  government  publicly 
disavowed  the  German  alliance  proposal. 


How  realistic  was  the  German  proposal  to  Mexico — could 
it  have  happened?  Did  the  Mexicans  have  an  armed  force 
that  could  have  pulled  it  off? 

Mexican  forces  were  no  match  for  the  U.S.  Army,  but  the 
Germans  were  hoping  that  a  German-Mexican  alliance  would 
entice  the  United  States  to  invade  Mexico,  become  bogged  down 
in  guerrilla  warfare  (as  Pershing  had  in  1916),  and  therefore  be 
unable  to  send  large  numbers  of  troops  to  Europe.  The  problem 
with  this  scenario  was  that  it  looked  at  the  issue  exclusively  from 
the  German  perspective.  What  was  in  it  for  the  Mexicans?  They 
could  not  seriously  hope  to  defeat  the  United  States  or  conquer 
U.S.  territory.  Conceptually,  Zimmermanris  alliance  offer  was 
deeply  flawed. 

How  much  of  your  book  did  you 
research  at  the  National  Archives? 

I  did  a  substantial  part  of  my 
research  at  the  National  Archives  at 
College  Park,  mostly  looking  at  State 
Department  and  some  National 
Security  Agency  records. 

Did  you  find  any  part  of  your 
research  experience  frustrating? 

In  general,  I  found  the  NARA 
records  well  organized  and  the  archivists 
extremely  helpful.  The  biggest  frustration 
was  that  I  had  to  conduct  research  in 
archives  across  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  and  it 
was  very  difficult  to  go  back  for  follow¬ 
up  research. 

What  is  the  most  frustrating  part? 

Not  finding  the  document  one  is 
looking  for,  especially  when  one  is 
seeking  to  answer  a  specific  question. 
Likewise,  processing  the  sheer  amount  of  archival  material  can 
be  overwhelming. 

Did  you  feel  any  time  that  you  had  hit  a  dead  end  in 
researching  a  particular  aspect  of  the  book? 

Not  so  much  a  dead  end,  but  feeling  overwhelmed  by 
the  amount  of  archival  material,  spread  across  the  globe.  I 
underestimated  the  time  and  effort  it  would  take  to  go  through 
archives  spread  out  over  two  continents  and  three  countries. 

What  part  about  doing  research  at  the  Archives  most 
impresses  you? 

Reading  original  documents  from  the  time  period  one  is 
researching  and  being  the  first  person  to  hold  those  documents 
in  one’s  hands. 
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EVENTS 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

For  up-to-date  event  information,  consult 
NARA’s  Calendar  of  Events.  The  free  Calendar 
is  available  from  National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration,  Calendar  of  Events  (SCM, 
Room  G-l),  700  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20408,  or  on  the  web  at  www. 
archives.gov/ 'calendar/. 

Permanent  exhibit.  “The  Public  Vaults.”  National 
Archives  Building.  202-357-5000. 

Continuing  exhibit:  “To  the  Brink:  JFK  and 
the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis.”  National  Archives 
Building.  202-357-5000. 

December  30,  2012— January  1,  2013:  “The 
Emancipation  Proclamation.”  National  Archives 
Building.  202-357-5000. 

ABILENE,  KANSAS 

Continuing  exhibit.  Eisenhower  Library’s  50th 
Anniversary.  Eisenhower  Library.  785-263-6700. 

Continuing  exhibit:  “War  and  Peace:  The  Art  of  Shin- 
hee  Chin.”  Eisenhower  Library.  785-263-6700. 


A  machine-  and  hand-quilted  portrait  of  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  is  one  of  Shin-hee  Chin’s  artworks  on 
display  at  the  Eisenhower  Library. 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 

Continuing  exhibit:  “The  Remarkable  Life  and 
Times  of  Gerald  and  Betty  Ford.”  Ford  Library. 
734-205-0555. 

October  15.  John  J.  Miller,  The  Big  Scrum:  How 
Teddy  Roosevelt  Saved  Football.  Ford  Library.  734- 
205-0555. 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

Through  October  14.  Exhibit:  “Industrial  Scars: 
The  Photography  of  J  Flenry  Fair.”  Carter 
Library.  404-865-7100. 

October  9.  Larry  Berman,  Zumwalt:  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Admiral  Elmo  Russell  “Bud”  Zumwalt,  Jr. 
Carter  Library.  404-865-7100. 

October  15-  Ira  Shapiro,  The  Last  Great  Senate: 
Courage  and  Statesmanship  in  Times  of  Crisis. 
Carter  Library.  404-865-7100. 


October  23.  David  Holmes,  The  Faiths  of  the  Postwar 
Presidents.  Carter  Library.  404-865-7100. 

November  19 .  Jon  Meacham,  Thomas  Jefferson: 
The  Art  of  Power.  Carter  Library.  404-865-7100. 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Ellis  Island:  The  Lost 
Mural.”  By  Andrew  Sabori.  National  Archives  at 
Atlanta.  770-968-2100. 


November  9.  Veterans  Open  House  and 
Recognition  Ceremony.  National  Archives  at 
Atlanta.  770-968-2100. 


A  panel  from  Andrew  Sabori’s  mural,  formerly  at 
Ellis  Island,  recreated  and  on  display  at  the  National 
Archives  at  Atlanta. 


AUSTIN,  TEXAS 

Continuing  exhibit:  “The  White  House  Years.” 
Johnson  Library.  512-721-0200. 

October  15.  An  Evening  with  Senator  Kay  Bailey 
Hutchison.  Johnson  Library.  512-721-0200. 

October  30.  An  Evening  with  John  Glenn. 
Johnson  Library.  512-721-0200. 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Artifacts  in  the  Oval  Office.” 
Johnson  Library.  512-721-0200. 

November  15.  Symposium:  “The  Enduring 
Legacies  of  America’s  First  Ladies.”  Call  to 
register.  Johnson  Library.  512-721-0200. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Continuing  exhibit:  “In  Her  Voice:  Jacqueline 
Kennedy,  The  White  House  Years.”  Kennedy 
Library.  866-JFK-1960. 

Continuing  exhibit:  “The  Briefing  Room.” 
Kennedy  Library.  866-JFK-1960. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

October  6.  Symposium:  The  15th  Annual  Civil 
War  Symposium  and  Reenactment,  “1862: 


The  Reality  of  War.”  Call  to  register.  National 
Archives  at  Chicago.  773-948-9001. 

COLLEGE  STATION,  TEXAS 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Genome:  The  Secret  of  How 
Life  Works.”  Bush  Library.  979-691-4000. 

October  4.  Suspicion,  part  of  the  Mysteries  of  Life 
film  series.  Bush  Library.  979-691-4000. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

Through  October  7.  “ArtPrize  2012,”  an  international 
art  exhibition.  Ford  Museum.  616-254-0400. 

Opening  October  10.  Exhibit:  “Pro  Football  and  the 
American  Spirit.”  Ford  Museum.  616-254-0400. 

October  23.  Lecture:  Rocky  Bleier,  Former 
Pittsburgh  Steelers  Running  Back.  Call  for 
reservation.  Ford  Museum.  616-254-0400. 

HYDE  PARK,  NEW  YORK 

Continuing  exhibit:  “The  Roosevelts:  Public  Figures, 
Private  Lives.”  Roosevelt  Library.  845^486-7745. 

October 21.  Fall  Forum:  “FDR’s  4  Campaigns.”  Henry 
A  Wallace  Center.  Roosevelt  Library.  845-486-7745. 

INDEPENDENCE,  MISSOURI 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Tracing  the  Trumans:  An 
American  Story.”  Truman  Library.  816-268-8200. 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Truman:  The  Presidential  Years.  ” 
Truman  Library.  816-268-8200. 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Harry  S.  Truman:  His  Life 
and  Times.”  Truman  Library.  816-268-8200. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

Continuing  exhibit:  “School  House  to  White 
House,  The  Education  of  the  Presidents.” 
National  Archives  at  Kansas  City.  816-268-8000. 

Opening  September  25.  Exhibit:  “Between  the 
Rivers:  Steamboating  in  Missouri  and  Iowa.’ 
National  Archives  at  Kansas  City.  816-268-8000. 

October  16.  Lecture:  “President  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis.”  National  Archives 
at  Kansas  City.  816-268-8000. 

November  15.  Lecture:  “President  Theodore 
Roosevelt.”  National  Archives  at  Kansas  City. 
816-268-8000. 

November  29.  Lecture:  “President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower.”  National  Archives  at  Kansas  City. 
816-268-8000. 
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Between  Rivers 


Steamboating  in  Missouri  and  Iowa 


The  new  exhibit  “Between  the  Rivers”  is  now 
featured  at  the  National  Archives  at  Kansas  City. 


LITTLE  ROCK,  ARKANSAS 

Through  November  25-  Exhibit:  “Dorothy  Howell 
Rodham  &  Virginia  Clinton  Kelley.”  Clinton 
Library.  510-374-4242. 

October  19—24:  Exhibit:  “The  original  19th 
Amendment.”  Clinton  Library.  510-374-4242. 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 

Continuingexhibit  “New  York:  An  American  Capital” 
at  the  Federal  Hall  National  Memorial.  National 
Archives  at  New  York  City.  866-840-1752. 

Through  November  25:  Exhibit:  “The  World’s 
Port:  Through  Documents  of  the  National 
Archives.”  National  Axchives  at  New  York  City. 
866-840-1752. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Continuing  exhibit  “Documented  Rights,  Part  II.” 
National  Archives  at  Philadelphia.  215-606-01 12. 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Faces  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.” 
National  Archives  at  Seattle.  206-336-5 115. 

Through  October  15.  Exhibit:  “Seattle’s  World’s 
Fair:  Where  Were  You  in  ’62?”  National  Archives 
at  Seattle.  206-336-5115. 

Opening  October  15.  Exhibit:  “From  Japanese 
Truck  Farm  to  the  National  Archives  at  Seattle,” 
National  Archives  at  Seattle.  206-336-5 115. 


SIMI  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA 

October  5.  Steve  Forbes,  Freedom  Manifesto: 
Why  Free  Markets  Are  Moral  and  Big  Government 
Isn ’t.  Call  for  reservations.  Reagan  Library.  800- 
410-8354. 

October  17,  November  7.  “Treasures  of  the  Walt 
Disney  Archives”  Lunch  and  Tour.  Call  for 
reservations.  Reagan  Library.  800-410-835 4. 

October  29.  Regis  Philbin,  How  I  Got  This  Way.  Call 
for  reservations.  Reagan  Library.  800-410-8354. 

November  16.  Reagan  Forum  with  Governor 
Scott  Walker.  Call  for  reservations.  Reagan 
Library.  800-410-8354. 

WEST  BRANCH,  IOWA 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Ideas  of  Lincoln  and 
Hoover.”  Hoover  Library.  319-643-5301. 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Creating  the  Legacy:  50 
Years  of  the  Hoover  Library-Museum.”  Hoover 
Library.  319-643-5301. 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Dining  with  the  President.” 
Hoover  Library.  319-643-5301. 

October  6.  Lecture:  “A  Man  and  His  Collections,” 
with  Set  Momjian.  Hoover  Library.  319-643- 
5301. 

Opening  November  17.  “A  Cowboy  Christmas.” 
Hoover  Library.  319-643-5301. 

YORBA  LINDA,  CALIFORNIA 

Through  November  5:  Exhibit:  “People  Were  Her 
Project,”  honoring  the  centennial  of  Pat  Nixon. 
Nixon  Library.  714-983-9120. 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Watergate.”  Nixon  Library. 
714-983-9120. 

Continuing  exhibit:  “On  the  Campaign  Trail.” 
Nixon  Library.  714-983-9120. 

GENEALOGY  EVENTS 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Genealogy  workshops  are  conducted  throughout 
the  year.  For  up-to-date  information,  consult  the 
monthly  Calendar  of  Events  and  www. archives, 
govlresearchlgenealogyl events! '. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

October 5.  “Navigating  NARA  Online.”  National 
Archives  at  Fort  Worth.  817-831-5620. 


November  2.  “Genealogical  Research:  Military  Rec¬ 
ords.”  National  Archives  at  Fort  Worth.  817-831-5620. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

October  6.  Annual  Fall  Genealogy  Symposium, 
“What  is  Old  is  New:  Rediscovering  Records 
for  Genealogy  Research.”  National  Archives  at 
Kansas  City.  816-268-8000. 

October  25.  “Coming  to  America:  Ship  Passenger 
Arrival  Lists.”  National  Archives  at  Kansas  City. 
816-268-8000. 

November  2.  Introduction  to  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  Records.  National  Archives  at  Kansas 
City.  816-268-8000. 

November  8.  “Accessing  Current  Military 
Records:  How  to  Use  eVetRecs.”  National 
Archives  at  Kansas  City.  816-268-8000. 

November  9.  “Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Records: 
Student  Case  Files.”  National  Archives  at  Kansas 
City.  816-268-8000. 

November  14.  “Remembering  18th-  and  19th- 
Century  Veterans.”  National  Archives  at  Kansas 
City.  816-268-8000. 

MORROW,  GEORGIA 

October  5.  JoyEllen  Freeman,  “Records  of  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau.”  National  Archives  at 
Atlanta.  770-968-2100. 

November  2.  Cathy  Miller,  “I  Never  Knew  This  Was 
Here!  An  Introduction  to  the  National  Archives.” 
National  Archives  at  Adanta.  770-968-2 1 00. 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 

October  20.  Family  History  Game  Show  at  Ellis  Island. 
Call  866-840-1752  for  more  information.  National 
Archives  at  New  York  City.  866.840.1752. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

October  17-  “A  Look  at  the  Delaware  County 
Archives.”  Call  to  register.  National  Archives  at 
Philadelphia.  215-606-0100. 

November  14.  “Civil  War  Records  and 
Genealogy.”  Call  to  register.  National  Archives  at 
Philadelphia.  215-606-0100. 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

October  11,  November  8.  “Brick  Wall”  Discussion 
Group.  National  Archives  at  Seattle.  206-336-5 115. 

November  11.  “Putting  Genealogy  into  Historical 
Context.”  Clallam  County  Genealogical  Society,  Port 
Angeles.  National  Archives  at  Seattle.  206-336-5 115. 
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NARA  Declassifies  1,000  Pages 
Of  Katyn  Massacre  Report 

The  National  Archives  and  Records  Administration 
(NARA)  has  released  more  than  1,000  new  pages  of 
material  relating  to  the  1941  Katyn  Forest  Massacre,  in 
which  thousands  of  the  Polish  Army  officers  and  intellectual 
leaders  who  had  been  interned  in  Soviet  prisoner-of-war 
camps  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  were  killed. 

NARA’s  National  Declassification  Center  (NDC) 
declassified  and  released  the  records  in  September 
2012  after  leading  a  multiagency  project  to  identify 
and  review  records  that  document  the  massacre.  The 
NDC’s  summary  and  the  finding  aid  for  Katyn-related 
documents  is  online  at  www.archives.gov/research/foreign- 
policy/katyn-massacre/ . 

The  release  was  part  of  a  larger  research  project  to 
locate,  identify,  and  describe  records  in  the  custody 
of  the  U.S.  government  relating  to  the  massacre.  The 
National  Archives  team  found  documents,  photographs, 
and  motion  pictures  in  1 8  record  groups  from  records  of 
State  Department,  War  Department,  Army  Staff,  Office 
of  Strategic  Services,  World  War  II  War  Crimes,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  other  organizations. 
More  than  100  of  the  most  interesting  documents  were 
scanned  and  described  in  our  online  Archival  Research 
Catalog  (http:/ / www. archives.gov/research/arc/). 


MASSACRE 


and  the  National  Declassification  Center, 


featuring  newly  released  declassified  documents. 


Hinls  to  follow  for  online  image  and  document  searching 


The  Katyn  Forest  Massacre  was  discovered  in  early  1943 
by  occupying  German  troops.  When  the  Soviets  recaptured 
the  area  that  fall,  they  claimed  the  Polish  prisoners  had 
been  murdered  by  the  Germans.  In  1951,  the  House 
of  Representatives  set  up  the  Madden  Committee  to 
determine  which  nation  was  responsible  for  the  atrocities 
and  whether  any  American  officials  had  engaged  in 
covering  up  the  massacre. 

NARA,  OMB  Issue  Sweeping 
Records  Management  Directive 

The  National  Archives  and  Records  Administration 
(NARA)  and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
ordered  a  major  overhaul  in  the  way  federal  departments 
and  agencies  manage  and  preserve  their  records.  The  order 
carries  out  a  presidential  memorandum  to  reform  records 
management  for  the  21st  century. 

The  directive,  signed  August  24,  2012,  requires  all 
agencies  to  begin  to  manage  their  records,  including 
emails,  in  electronic  format  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
Deadlines  for  complying  with  various  parts  of  the  directive 
are  spread  over  the  coming  years:  all  permanent  electronic 
records  must  be  in  an  electronic  format  by  December 
31,  2019;  all  agencies  must  have  records  management 
training  in  place  for  appropriate  staff  by  December  3 1 , 
2014;  and  all  agencies  must  manage  both  permanent  and 
temporary  email  records  in  an  accessible  electronic  format 
by  December  31,  2016. 

In  addition,  the  Archives  will  work  with  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  to  establish  a  formal  records 
management  occupational  series  to  elevate  records 
management  roles,  responsibilities,  and  skill  sets  for  agency 
records  officers  and  other  records  professionals. 

For  further  information  and  discussion  about  this 
directive,  follow  the  Records  Express  blog  (http:/ /blogs. 
archives.gov/records-express/). 

National  Archives  at  Denver 
Moves  into  New  Facility 

The  National  Archives  at  Denver  has  moved  into  a  new 
facility  in  suburban  Denver,  where  it  will  house  historical 
records  from  more  than  100  federal  agencies  and  courts 
located  in  Colorado,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

The  new  facility  is  at  17101  Huron  Street,  Broomfield, 
Colorado.  The  facility  employs  approximately  40  federal 
employees  and  contractors  and  processes  an  estimated 
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The  new  National  Archives  facility  in  Broomfield,  Colorado,  near  Denver. 


28,000  reference  requests  a  year. 

The  building  has  a  storage  capacity  of  750,000  cubic 
feet  of  federal  records.  Significant  holdings  include  records 
from  Department  of  the  Interior  agencies:  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  (the  Hoover  Dam),  and  National  Park 
Service.  The  facility  also  includes  holdings  from  the  Air 


Force  Academy,  U.S.  Mint,  and  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

NARA  will  provide  programs  for  students,  teachers, 
and  the  general  public.  Public  access  computers  will 
be  available  for  research  use.  Researchers  will  have 
free  access  to  resources  including  online  subscription 
services  such  as  Ancestry,  Fold3,  Heritage  Quest,  and 
ProQuest. 
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National  Archives  Puts  More 
Records  Workshops  Online 

The  National  Archives  has  launched  new  online  videos 
of  its  most  popular  genealogy  “how  to”  workshops.  These 
videos  cover  “hot  topics”  in  genealogical  research  such  as 
Civil  War  records,  online  resources  and  databases,  and 
more. 

These  workshops,  led  by  National  Archives  experts,  are 
available  on  the  National  Archives  YouTube  channel  (US 
National  Archives). 

The  “Know  Your  Records”  video  shorts  cover  the  creation, 
scope,  content,  and  use  of  National  Archives  records  for 
genealogical  research.  “We  are  happy  to  make  more  of 
our  most  popular  genealogy  lectures  available  online,” 
said  Diane  Dimkoff,  Director  of  Customer  Services.  “We 
welcome  researcher  feedback  and  will  continue  to  make 
more  workshops  available  online  for  free  for  viewing  by 

Genealogy  “how  to”  workshops  now  on  YouTube  cover  Freedmen’s 
Bureau  marriage  records  and  many  other  popular  topics. 
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anyone,  anywhere,  at  any  time.” 

To  choose  the  initial  selection  of  videos,  researchers 
and  staff  voted  for  their  favorite  topics.  They  are  Access  to 
Archival  Databases  (AAD)  for  Genealogists;  Documenting 
Death  in  the  Civil  War;  “Let  No  Man  Put  Asunder”: 
Freedmen’s  Bureau  Marriage  Records;  Army  Service  in  the 
Civil  War:  An  Overview;  and  “Exodus  to  Kansas”:  The 
1 880  Senate  Investigation  of  the  Beginnings  of  the  African 
American  Migration  from  the  South. 

George  W.  Bush  Library 
Launches  New  Website 

The  George  W.  Bush  Presidential  Library  and 
Museum  has  launched  its  newly  designed  website:  www. 
georgewbushlibrary.smu.edu.  The  website  is  hosted  by 
Southern  Methodist  University  (SMU),  the  site  of  the 
library’s  future  facility  and  an  important  partner  for  the 
institution. 

While  the  library  is  still  under  construction,  visitors 
will  be  able  to  visit  virtually  through  the  new  interactive 
website,  which  features  highlighted  documents  and 
artifacts  from  the  library  and  museum’s  vast  collections. 
Through  a  variety  of  online  media  and  exhibit  galleries, 
researchers  and  visitors  will  be  able  to  explore  the  lives  and 
careers  of  President  George  W.  Bush  and  First  Lady  Laura 
Bush  and  the  American  presidency  in  general.  Educators 
and  students  will  also  be  able  to  find  resources  and  tools  to 
use  regarding  the  events  of  the  Bush  administration. 

The  new  website  will  give  the  public  an  early  glimpse 
of  the  library  and  museum,  which  will  be  dedicated  in 
the  spring  of  2013.  It  is  one  of  13  presidential  libraries 
administered  by  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration  and  listed  on  the  inside  back  cover  of  this 
magazine. 

The  website  will  also  provide  information  regarding  the 
library’s  partners,  the  George  W.  Bush  Foundation  and  the 
George  W.  Bush  Institute. 

National  Archives  Announces 
Changes  in  Copying  Fees 

The  National  Archives  has  issued  an  amended  fee 
schedule  for  the  reproduction  of  archival  materials  at  its 
facilities  nationwide.  The  new  fees  were  effective  October 
1,  2012. 

The  National  Archives  does  not  receive  congressionally 
appropriated  funds  to  provide  reproduction  services  to  the 
public.  According  to  federal  law,  “the  Archivist  may  charge 
a  fee  set  to  recover  the  costs  (for  providing  reproductions).” 


The  fees  must  cover  all  the  costs  of  copying  and  are 
based  upon  a  full  cost-recovery  model.  This  model  is 
described  in  detail  in  the  Electronic  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  (e-CFR)  at  http://ecfr.gpoaccess.gov,  browsing 
to  title  “36”  and  selecting  “1200-1299”.  The  National 
Archives  Trust  Fund  regulation  is  1258. 

The  fee  increase  applies  to  the  wide  range  of  copying 
from  paper-to-paper  and  microfilm-to-paper  to  digitized 
scans  and  born-digital  files.  The  full  schedule  of  fees  is 
available  at  www.archives.gov/research/order/fees.html. 
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Foundation  Honors  Jacqueline  Mars’s 
Contributions  to  History 

Among  my  favorite  sculptures  outside  the  magnificent  National  Archives 
Building  is  one  called  Heritage.  A  woman  holds  a  baby  boy  and  a  sheaf 
of  wheat,  symbolizing  a  new  generation  and  growth.  In  the  womans  left: 
hand  is  an  urn,  symbolizing  the  ashes  of  past  generations.  The  inscription, 
a  Wendell  Phillips  quotation,  reads:  “The  heritage  of  the  past  is  the  seed 
that  brings  forth  the  harvest  of  the  future.” 

Drawing  on  that  sentiment,  the  Foundation  for  the  National  Archives 
this  fall  will  honor  Jacqueline  Mars  as  the  recipient  of  its  first  Heritage 
Award,  recognizing  individuals,  corporations,  and  organizations  whose 
deeds  are  consistent  with  the  Foundations  mission  of  educating, 
enriching,  and  inspiring  a  deeper  appreciation  of  our  country’s  heritage 
through  the  collected  evidence  of  its  history. 

It  will  be  my  honor  to  present  the  award  to  Jacquie  during  the 
Foundation’s  annual  Gala  on  November  13,  feting  her  for  her 
philanthropic  contributions  to  the  arts,  culture,  and  history  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  acknowledging 
the  important  initiatives  of  the  National 
Sporting  Library  and  Museum,  Mars 
Incorporated’s  Historic  Division,  and  the 
Cocoa  Genome  Mapping  project. 

The  National  Sporting  Library  and 
Museum,  which  boasts  an  international 
fellowship  program  and  a  stunning  collection 
of  more  than  24,000  books  and  works  of  art, 
is  dedicated  to  preserving  and  promoting 
equestrian  and  field  sports. 

We  also  are  pleased  to  recognize  the  Mars  family  and  Mars, 
Incorporated  as  a  family  and  a  corporation  that  value  the  significance  of 
the  historical  record  and  of  technology  and  science.  Through  its  Historic 
Division — which  explores  the  history  of  chocolate  during  the  Colonial 
and  post-Revolutionary  periods — and  through  the  Cocoa  Genome 
Mapping  project — which  is  improving  the  lives  of  cocoa  farmers 
in  countries  around  the  word — Mars  is  setting  an  example  for  other 
corporations  and  organizations  to  increase  historical  awareness  among 
our  fellow  citizens,  to  enhance  the  way  children  and  adults  are  educated 
about  history,  and  to  improve  people’s  livelihood. 

We  at  the  Foundation  have  enjoyed  working  with  Jacquie  and 
Mars,  Incorporated  over  the  past  year  in  support  of  the  2011 
National  Archives  exhibition  “What’s  Cooking,  Uncle  Sam?”  We 
also  appreciate  Jacquie’s  support  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  Washington 
National  Opera,  and  the  National  Museum  of  American  History, 
and  her  family’s  support  of  the  Air  and  Space  Museum,  Colonial 
Williamsburg,  Fort  Ticonderoga,  Mount  Vernon,  the  National  Zoo, 
the  American  Prairie  Foundation,  and  other  historic  and  cultural 
institutions  here  in  Washington  and  around  the  country. 

I  hope  you  will  join  me  and  the  rest  of  the  Foundation’s  board  in 
congratulating  Jacquie  and  thanking  her  for  her  dedication  to  our 
nation  and  to  preserving  our  history. 


Chair  and  President 

Foundation  for  the  National  Archives 


AT&T  Supports  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis  Exhibit  with  Generous  Gift 

The  Foundation  thanks  AT&T  for  its  generous  support 
as  lead  sponsor  of  the  exhibition  “To  the  Brink:  JFK  and 
the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis.”  Now  showing  at  the  National 
Archives’  Lawrence  F.  O’Brien  Gallery  in  Washington,  the 
exhibition  commemorates  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  event 
that  brought  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
brink  of  thermonuclear  war.  The  exhibit,  curated  by  Stacey 
Bredhoff,  will  travel  to  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Presidential  Li¬ 
brary  and  Museum  in  Boston  in  2013. 

The  exhibition  follows  the  events  of  the  1962  Cuban  Mis¬ 
sile  Crisis  and  includes  key  information  that  was  unavail¬ 
able  to  the  American  players  at  the  time.  Visitors  will  hear 
audio  recordings  of  White  House  meetings  made  secretly  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  at  the  height  of  the  crisis,  some  of 
which  were  recently  digitized  by  the  Kennedy  Library,  with 
the  support  of  AT&T. 

“AT&T  is  proud  to  be  sponsoring  this  truly  innovative  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  National  Archives,  which  follows  naturally  from 
our  help  in  digitizing  John  F.  Kennedy’s  presidential  papers.” 
said  Jim  Cicconi,  AT&T  senior  executive  vice  president.  “To 
the  Brink’  commemorates  the  13  most  important  days  of  JFK’s 
presidency  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis. 
Not  only  is  this  a  fascinating  exhibit,  but  it  also  demonstrates 
the  power  of  innovative  technologies  and  networks  to  help 
more  Americans  access  our  nation’s  vibrant  history.” 

“We  truly  value  our  partnership  with  AT&T  and  are  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  generous  support  they  have  provided  through 
the  years,”  said  A’Lelia  Bundles,  Chair  and  President  of  the 
Foundation.  “As  lead  sponsors  of  this  significant  exhibition, 
they  are  playing  a  critical  role  in  helping  us  educate  our  fel¬ 
low  citizens  about  American  history  and  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  records  of  the  federal  government.” 

AT&T’s  $500,000  gift  will  be  shared  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  National  Archives  and  the  Kennedy  Library 
Foundation.  Thanks  to  this  generous  donation,  along  with 
an  additional  contribution  from  the  Lawrence  F.  O’Brien 
family  and  an  in-kind  donation  from  CBS  Outdoor,  the 
Foundation  for  the  National  Archives  is  supporting  numer¬ 
ous  activities,  including  marketing  of  the  exhibit  through 
web,  radio,  television,  and  print  advertising  as  well  as  ads  in 
Metro  stations  and  trains  across  Washington  that  invite  you 
to  “Listen.” 

The  Foundation  has  also  published  an  exhibition  catalog, 
To  the  Brink:  JFK  and  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  written  by  cu¬ 
rator  Stacey  Bredhoff  and  featuring  a  message  from  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  David  S.  Ferriero. 


The  Foundation  for  the  National  Archives  supports  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Administration  in  developing  programs,  projects, 
and  materials  that  tell  the  story  of  America  through  the  holdings  in  NARA. 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  help  others  experience  the 
National  Archives,  contact  the  Foundation  at  202-357-5946,  or  write 
to  us  at foundationmembers@nara.gov. 

To  learn  more  about  the  Foundation,  visit  www.archives.gov/nae/support. 


Celebrating  July  4th  at 
the  National  Archives 


Each  summer,  the  Foundation  is  proud  to  join  the  National 
Archives  in  its  annual  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July, 
welcoming  visitors  from  all  over  the  country  to  the  home 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

This  year’s  Independence  Day  festivities,  which  included 
patriotic  music,  a  dramatic  reading  of  the  Declaration 
from  the  National  Archives  steps,  and  free  family  activities, 
were  made  possible  in  part  by  the  generous  support  of  lead 
sponsor  John  Hancock  Financial  with  additional  support 
from  Dykema. 

Archivist  of  the  United  States  David  S.  Ferriero  welcomed 
the  crowd,  which  included  many  families  who  had  stopped 
to  sign  a  facsimile  of  the  Declaration  with  a  quill  pen  outside 
the  Archives  before  joining  the  celebration  on  the  steps. 
Foundation  Chair  and  President  A’Lelia  Bundles  delivered 
the  keynote  address  in  a  ceremony  built  around  family — 


Foundation  Executive  Director  Thora  Colot  shows  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  Peter  Kellett  of  Dykema  and  Linda  Watters  of  John 
Hancock  Financial. 


Steve  Scully  of  CSPAN;  Foundation  Executive  Director  Thora  Colot; 
Foundation  Chair  A’Lelia  Bundles;  Declaration  of  Independence 
descendants  Laura  W.  Murphy,  John  Belman,  Laura  Belman,  and 
Michael  Miller;  Archivist  of  the  United  States  David  Ferriero;  and 
mezzo-soprano  Olivia  Vote  enjoy  the  July  4th  celebrations. 

literally,  with  descendants  of  the  Declaration’s  signers 
reading  from  the  historic  document,  and  figuratively,  as 
Bundles  urged  the  crowd  to  embrace  the  larger  family  of 
the  nation. 

Musical  entertainment  was  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Army  3rd  Infantry  “The  Old  Guard”  Fife  and  Drum 
Corps,  while  mezzo-soprano  Olivia  Vote  of  the  Wolf 
Trap  Opera  sang  The  National  Anthem  and  America  the 
Beautiful.  Guests  then  remained  on  the  steps  to  enjoy  the 
National  Independence  Day  Parade,  which  began  at  the 
Archives  and  continued  down  the  National  Mall. 


AT&T,  Foundation  Board 
Members  Support  Gala 

The  Foundation  thanks  lead  sponsor  AT&T,  the  Maris  S. 
Cuneo  Foundation,  and  the  Eliasberg  Family  Foundation  for 
their  generous  support  of  the  Foundation’s  annual  Gala  and  its 
new  Heritage  Award  Ceremony. 

“This  is  the  second  year  that  AT&T  and  the  third  year  that 
the  Maris  S.  Cuneo  Foundation  have  generously  supported  this 
important  event,”  said  Foundation  Chair  and  President  A’Lelia 
Bundles.  “We  truly  appreciate  these  wonderful  partnerships, 
which  help  us  to  broaden  public  awareness  of  the  National 
Archives  and  its  important  mission.” 

The  Gala  on  November  13  features  a  black-tie  dinner  in 
the  Rotunda  Galleries  at  the  National  Archives  Building  in 
Washington  and  an  award  ceremony  in  the  historic  buildings 
William  G.  McGowan  Theater.  This  year,  the  Foundation  will  be 
presenting  its  Heritage  Award  to  philanthropist  Jacqueline  Mars. 


Foundation  Supports  Archives’ 

New  Location  in  New  York 

As  the  National  Archives  at  New  York  City  moves  to  its  new 
location  in  the  Alexander  Hamilton  U.S.  Custom  House,  the 
Foundation  is  proud  to  support  new  spaces  for  education, 
exhibitions,  and  public  programs.  The  building’s  larger  space 
and  new  location  will  provide  greater  visibility,  accessibility, 
and  research  opportunities  to  explore  the  important  federal 
records  originating  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Foundation  is  pleased  to  support  the  first  exhibition  at 
the  Custom  House,  “The  World’s  Port:  Through  Documents 
of  the  National  Archives.”  This  exhibition  opened  September 
21  and  will  be  followed  by  the  grand  opening  of  the  welcome 
center  and  permanent  exhibition,  research,  and  educational 
spaces  in  late  October. 
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ROAD  TO  RATIFICATION  BEGINS 


Millions  of  people  have  passed  through  the 
Rotunda  of  the  National  Archives  Building  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  see  the  original  parchments  that 
are  our  Charters  of  Freedom.  They  pause  to  look  at 
the  faded  writing  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  bold  opening  words  “We  the  People”  on  the 
Constitution,  and  the  straightforward  enumeration  of 
our  Bill  of  Rights. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
visitors  will  be  able  to  see  what  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  “fifth 
page”  of  the  Constitution — the 
Resolutions  of  Transmittal  to  the 
Continental  Congress.  A  special 
display  for  the  225th  anniversary 
of  the  Constitution  in  September, 
will  feature  this  document. 

The  resolutions  spell  out  how 
the  new  Constitution  would  be 
adopted  by  the  United  States  and 
how  the  new  government  would 
be  put  into  effect. 

Instead  of  seeking  the  consent 
of  Congress  and  the  13  state 
legislatures,  the  delegates  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention 
proposed  that  the  Constitution 
“be  laid  before  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled”  and  then 
submitted  to  special  ratifying 
conventions  elected  by  the  people 
in  each  of  the  states.  Once  nine 
states  had  ratified  it,  this  new 
instrument  of  government  would 
go  into  effect  in  those  nine  states. 


This  process  was  carefully  devised  to  ensure  that 
the  authority  of  the  new  government  came  from  the 
people.  Without  the  resolution,  the  Constitution,  in 
the  words  of  James  Madison,  “was  nothing  more  than 
the  draft  of  a  plan,  nothing  but  a  dead  letter,  until  life 
and  validity  were  breathed  into  it  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  .  .  .” 
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National  Archives  and  Records  Administration 


National  Archives  and  Records  Administration 
700  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20408-0001 
202-357-5400 

8601  Adelphi  Road 

College  Park,  MD  20740-4001 

301-837-2000 

National  Archives  at  Anchorage 
654  West  Third  Avenue 
Anchorage,  AK  99501-2145 
907-261-7800 

National  Archives  at  Atlanta 
4712  Southpark  Boulevard 
Ellenwood,  GA  30294-3595 
404-736-2820 

Atlanta  Federal  Records  Center 
5780  Jonesboro  Road 
Morrow,  GA  30260-380 6 
770-968-2100 

National  Archives  at  Boston  and 
Boston  Federal  Records  Center 
380  Trapelo  Road 
Waltham,  MA  02452-6399 
866406-2379 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE 

IF  YOU  THOUGHT  WE  PUT  RICHARD  NIXON  ON 

the  cover  because  we  had  some  new  revelations  about,  well,  you  know  what, 
we  must  disappoint  you. 

For  the  centennial  of  his  birth,  we  thought  we’d  look  at  an  aspect  of  the 
Nixon  administration  seldom  discussed:  Nixons  legacy  of  domestic  pro¬ 
grams  and  policies.  Some  of  it  may  surprise  you. 

Take  environmental  protection,  for  example.  It  was  Richard  Nixon 
who  signed  legislation  and  executive  orders  that  got  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  up  and  running  in  the  early  1970s.  We  examine  many 
of  his  domestic  programs  and  policies.  There  were  others,  too,  such  as  the 
creation  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration  and  the 
Nixon  administration's  response  to  the  energy  crisis.  See  our  cover  story  on 
the  37th  Presidents  domestic  programs  and  policies  beginning  on  page  6. 

Also  in  this  issue,  Fred  Borch,  one  of  our  regular  contributors,  recalls 
the  Revolutionary  War  origins  of  the  Purple 
Heart.  Gen.  George  Washington  awarded  the 
first  ones,  but  they  fell  into  disuse  soon  thereaf¬ 
ter  until  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  revived  them  in 
World  War  I. 

Another  regular  contributor  to  Prologue,  Greg  Bradsher,  takes  a  look  at 
the  1862  Homestead  Act  and  how  it  helped  to  hasten  the  settling  of  the 
American  West  during  the  19th  century. 

And  we  learn  about  the  mystery  behind  the  Royal  T.  Frank,  a  U.S.  Army 
transport  ship  sunk  off  the  coast  of  Maui  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  a  few 
months  after  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II  in  1 942.  The  survivors 
were  told  to  keep  quiet;  it  never  happened,  they  were  told. 

In  his  column  on  the  next  page,  Archivist  of  the  United  States  David 
S.  Ferriero  tips  his  hat  to  one  of  the  Archives’  greatest  assets:  its  corps  of 
volunteers.  They  help  our  staff  in  so  many  ways  so  that  we  can  provide  the 
utmost  in  customer  service  to  everybody  who  comes  to  one  of  our  44  loca¬ 
tions.  And  speaking  of  our  locations,  you  can  read  about  our  new  home  in 
New  York  City  in  the  Alexander  Hamilton  U.S.  Custom  House  in  lower 
Manhattan. 

As  always,  Prologue  is  “on  the  air”  24/7  on  the  Internet.  Our  main  page 
is  www.archives.gov/publications/prologue.  Our  blog  is  http://blogs.archives. 
gov/prologue/. 

And  if  you  have  any  suggestions  for  us — about  the  magazine  itself  or 
some  article  ideas — write  us  at prologue@nara.gov. 

JAMES  WORSHAM 
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VOLUNTEERS  and  the 

BY  DAVID  S. 

One  of  the  things  that  has 
most  impressed  me  since 
I  came  to  the  National 
Archives  three  years  ago  is  the  work 
of  our  corps  of  dedicated,  knowledge¬ 
able  volunteers. 

What  they  do  for  us,  and  for  the 
American  people,  is  amazing. 

They  write  hundreds  of  item-level  descriptions,  annotate  thou¬ 
sands  of  photo  captions,  and  assist  with  digitization  projects  so  the 
past  that  is  recorded  on  paper  isn’t  left  behind  in  the  digital  era. 

They  index  tens  of  thousands  of  records,  answer  researchers’ 
questions,  write  articles  about  the  records  for  this  magazine  and 
posts  for  our  blogs,  and  present  lectures  to  the  public. 

That’s  some  of  what  they  do  as  volunteers.  These  volunteers  are 
essentially  what  we  now  refer  to  as  “citizen  archivists,”  individuals 
who  volunteer  their  services  to  participate  in  helping  us  carry  out 
our  duties  as  the  nation’s  record  keeper. 

Setting  the  stage  for  his  Open  Government  Initiative  on  his 
first  day  in  office  in  2009,  President  Obama  said: 

Our  commitment  to  openness  means  more  than  simply 
informing  the  American  people  about  how  decisions  are 
made.  It  means  recognizing  that  the  Government  does  not 
have  all  the  answers,  and  that  public  officials  need  to  draw 
on  what  citizens  know. 

And  that’s  why,  as  of  today,  I’m  directing  members  of  my 
administration  to  find  new  ways  of  tapping  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  ordinary  Americans. 

At  the  National  Archives,  we  carry  out  this  mandate  with  the 
help  of  our  “citizen  archivists” — our  volunteers. 

In  our  Washington-area  facilities  alone,  we  have  nearly  300  in¬ 
dividuals  who  work  as  volunteers.  They  contributed  more  than 
42,000  hours  of  their  personal  time  to  various  projects  during  the 
past  year.  Nationwide,  we  have  about  1,600  volunteers. 

The  National  Archives  has  had  a  volunteers  program  for  35  years. 
We’ve  learned  a  lot,  and  now  we’re  sharing  some  of  what  we’ve 
learned  to  help  other  archives — public  and  private,  large  and  small. 

A  new  publication  produced  jointly  by  the  Society  of  American 
Archivists  (SAA)  and  the  National  Archives  and  Records 

Join  the  Archivist  at  his  own  blog  at 
http://blogs.archives.gov/aotus 
and  visit  NARA’s  web  site  at  www.archives.gov. 


Impact  They're  Having 

FERRIERO 

Administration  (NARA),  Resources  for  Volunteer  Programs  in 
Archives,  serves  this  purpose.  It  describes  how  volunteers  have 
been  deployed  in  projects  at  several  NARA  facilities  and  at  other 
archives. 

We  hope  that  our  experiences  can  help  other  archives  in  tap¬ 
ping  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  of  people  in  their  own 
cities  and  towns,  cultural  institutions,  and  university  campuses. 

For  example,  it  describes  how  two  volunteers  at  our  Fort  Worth 
archives  are  helping  to  process  Confederate  court  records.  It  de¬ 
tails  how  the  project  is  managed,  the  training  required,  the  equip¬ 
ment  needed,  the  schedule,  and  many  other  aspects. 

The  book  was  compiled,  written,  and  edited  by  NARA  staff 
members,  with  additional  editing  by  SAA,  which  was  in  charge  of 
production.  We’re  proud  to  have  partnered  with  SAA  to  produce 
this  fabulous  and  helpful  guide.  The  book  is  free  and  online  at  the 
SAA’s  bookstore  at  www.archivists.org. 

While  volunteers  are  vital  to  our  programs  at  NARA,  their 
makeup  has  changed  quite  a  bit  in  the  last  few  years.  We  are  now 
welcoming  retired  baby  boomers  who  bring  high-level  skills  and 
broad  experience  and  want  to  “give  back.” 

We  get  students  who  need  experience  in  a  professional  environ¬ 
ment,  career  changers  and  job  seekers  who  want  to  gain  archival 
experience  as  well  as  be  occupied,  and  many  retired  NARA  staff. 

We’re  pleased  and  honored  that  they  come  to  us  to  stay  en¬ 
gaged,  learn  about  us  and  history,  and  share  what  they  know. 

However,  they  cannot  replace  professional  archivists — well-ed¬ 
ucated  in  modern  archival  practices,  including  (and  especially)  in¬ 
formation  technology,  so  they’ll  be  able  to  do  their  jobs  effectively 
and  efficiently  when  all  the  records  coming  to  us  are  electronic. 

Moreover,  to  think  that  volunteers — some  of  our  “citizen  ar¬ 
chivists” — can  take  the  place  of  these  professionally  trained  archi¬ 
vists  is  simply  preposterous. 

The  fiscal  picture  for  the  federal  government  will  remain  aus¬ 
tere  for  some  time,  so  we  won’t  be  able  to  hire  as  many  profes¬ 
sional  archivists  we  would  like  to. 

Meanwhile,  volunteers  lighten  the  workload  of  our  professional 
archivists,  freeing  them  up  to  ensure  that  the  most  important  rec¬ 
ords  are  identified  and  preserved  properly  for  future  generations. 

This  is  important  work,  and  we  will  always  need  help,  and  we 
will  always  welcome  it. 

SsM  A  „ 

Archivist  of  the  United  States 
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Front  cover:  President  Richard  Nixon  relaxes  at  La  Casa  Pacifica  (the 
Western  White  House)  in  San  Clemente,  California,  in  July  1 972. 
January  9, 20 1 3,  was  the  centennial  of  Nixon's  birth. 

Inside  front  cover:  A  poster  advertised  land  for  sale  in  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  in  1 872.  The  Homestead  Act  of  1862,  which  marked  its 
150th  anniversary  in  2012,  encouraged  settlers  to  move  westward 
across  the  continent.  See  page  26. 
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OUR  LATEST  EXHIBIT 

can  be  on  your  iPad! 

A  new  app  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis.This 
free  app  features  photographs,  documents,  and  recordings  from  our 
recent  exhibit, “To  the  Brink:  JFK  and  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis.” 

Wherever  you  live,  this  app  gives  you  the  chance  to  experience  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  moments  in  American  history.  Listen,  look,  and 
learn  how  the  President  and  his  advisers  worked  furiously  to  avert  a 
nuclear  war. 


“To  the  Brink:  JFK  and  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis”  was  created  by  the 
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the  37th  PRESIDENT’S  DOMESTIC  POLICIES 
INCREASED  the  REACH  of  GOVERNMENT 


When  most  people  think  of  Richard  Nixon’s  presi¬ 
dency,  two  subjects  come  to  mind.  One  is  foreign 
policy — the  Vietnam  War,  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  opening  to  China.  The  other  is  Watergate — the 
break-in,  the  tapes,  and  the  resignation. 

Rarely  examined  by  historians  or  journalists  are  the  poli¬ 
cies,  programs,  and  legislative  victories  that  make  up  the  do¬ 
mestic  legacy  of  the  Nixon  administration. 
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of  Lebanon  Health  Care  Center  in  Miami,  Florida,  on  February  14, 
1974.  His  1971  health  care  proposals  sought  coverage  for  low-income 
families  and  all  employees.  Above:  President  Nixon  prepares  for  a 
speech  on  the  economy  on  August  15,  1971.  His  imposition  of  wage 
and  price  controls  was  an  attempt  to  control  inflation,  one  of  the 
nation’s  daunting  economic  problems. 

The  37th  President  focused  much  of  his  own  attention 
on  foreign  policy.  According  to  Henry  Kissinger,  his  top 
national  security  adviser,  “No  American  president  pos¬ 
sessed  a  greater  knowledge  of  international  affairs.  None 
except  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  traveled  as  much  abroad 
or  attempted  with  such  genuine  interest  to  understand  the 
views  of  other  leaders.” 

This  interest  in  foreign  policy,  however,  obscured  his  efforts 
in  the  domestic  policy  realm,  where  he  advocated,  approved, 
helped  execute,  or  acquiesced  in  a  number  of  sweeping  do¬ 
mestic  policy  initiatives  that  have  left  a  large  mark  on  the  lives 
of  Americans  and  the  economy  they  live  and  work  in  today. 

Sweeping  environmental  laws  and  regulations  reach 
into  nearly  every  aspect  of  American  life.  Federal  educa¬ 
tion  rules  have  resulted  in  equal  funding  for  boys’  and  girls’ 
sports.  New  laws  and  regulations  changed  the  face,  and 
gender,  of  America’s  workforce.  And  two  of  his  proposals 
that  Congress  rejected  then — welfare  reform  and  health 
care  mandates — have  finally  made  it  into  the  law  books. 


This  year  marks  the  centennial  of  Nixon’s  birth  in 
Whittier,  California.  He  attended  Whittier  College  there, 
and  went  on  to  Duke  University  School  of  Law.  After  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  Navy  in  World  War  II,  Nixon  was  a  major  player 
in  postwar  U.S.  politics  as  a  member  of  the  House  and 
Senate  from  California,  Vice  President  under  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  and  President — and  an  active  former  President 
until  his  death  in  1 994  at  age  8 1 . 

Elected  President  at  the  end  of  the  1 960s,  Nixon  faced 
a  nation  in  turmoil.  Vietnam  War  protests — in  Congress 
and  in  the  streets — civil  rights  groups,  an  increasingly  vocal 
environmental  movement,  and  more  and  more  special-in¬ 
terest,  single-issue  groups  were  demanding  specific  actions 
on  domestic  and  foreign  policies.  And  the  nation  was  still 
reeling  from  two  assassinations  in  1968:  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

He  also  faced  an  economy  hobbled  by  the  massive 
spending  for  the  Vietnam  War  and  for  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson’s  Great  Society  programs.  Although  the  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  was  low,  inflation  was  high.  Nixon’s  efforts 
to  bring  down  inflation  were  not  successful,  despite  his  im¬ 
position  of  wage  and  price  controls. 

Nixon  did  not  make  a  major  effort  to  scale  back  or  dis¬ 
mantle  Johnson’s  Great  Society  programs.  In  fact,  he  made 
a  number  of  proposals,  and  carried  out  a  number  of  laws 
passed  by  the  Democratic  Congress,  that  made  it  seem  like 
he  was  continuing  the  Great  Society. 

Herbert  Stein,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  for  Presidents  Nixon  and  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  has  been  quoted  in  numerous  places  as  saying, 
“Probably  more  new  regulation  was  imposed  on  the  econ¬ 
omy  during  the  Nixon  administration  than  in  any  other 
presidency  since  the  New  Deal.” 

Johnson’s  massive  Great  Society  was  a  collection  of  gov¬ 
ernment  programs  as  sweeping  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s 
New  Deal.  It  included  reforms  to  end  poverty  and  racial 
discrimination  in  all  aspects  of  American  life  as  well  as  big 
spending  programs  in  education,  urban  affairs,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  Medicare. 

Nixon’s  approach  to  government  was  that  of  centrist 
Republicans,  who  were  conservatives  but  still  saw  a  role 
for  government  in  American  life,  albeit  not  as  large  as 
Democrats  would  have  it. 

On  two  issues,  Nixon  may  have  been  ahead  of  his  time. 

In  1971,  he  proposed  a  health  care  plan  that  would 
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Left  The  oil  spill  off  the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara,  California,  in  January  1 969  was  one  of  several  tragedies  that  dramatically  increased  popular  attention  on  environmental 
issues.  Right:  President  Nixon  signed  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  on  January  I,  1970,  at  Casa  Pacifica,  in  San  Clemente,  California. 


provide  insurance  for  low-income  families 
and  would  require  employers  to  provide 
health  care  for  all  employees.  Democrats  in 
Congress,  led  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
wanted  a  more  sweeping  bill.  A  compromise 
between  the  President  and  Kennedy,  whom 
Nixon  believed  might  be  his  1972  opponent, 
never  happened.  It  took  nearly  four  decades 
for  significant  changes  in  the  nations  health 
care  system  to  be  enacted. 

Nixon  also  proposed  welfare  reform.  His 
plan,  developed  by  a  group  of  advisers  led 
by  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  was  a  program 
of  family  allowances,  but  it  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate.  More  than  two  decades  later, 
Moynihan  himself  played  an  important  role 
opposing  welfare  reform,  as  a  senator  from 
New  York  in  1996,  between  a  Republican 
Congress  and  a  Democratic  President. 

Despite  these  and  other  setbacks,  the 
Nixon  administration  presided  over  the 
creation  of  a  variety  of  programs  and  poli¬ 
cies  that  are  now  part  of  everyday  life.  Most 
scholars  say  that  on  domestic  issues,  Nixon 
was  pragmatic.  As  Nixon  scholar  Dean  J. 
Kotlowski  put  it  in  A  Companion  to  Richard 
M.  Nixon: 


A  Republican  President,  elected  in 
part  because  of  backlash  against  the 
Great  Society,  presided  over  a  major 
expansion  of  the  powers  of  the  federal 
government  in  areas  of  environmental 
protection  and  national  parks,  occupa¬ 
tional  safety  and  old-age  security,  mass 
transit,  and  aid  to  cities. 

Reorganizing  the 
Government 

To  Police  the  Environment 

Only  eight  days  into  his  presidency  in 
1969,  Nixon  was  confronted  with  what  be¬ 
came  for  many  a  galvanizing  environmental 
tragedy — an  oil  spill  off  the  coast  of  Santa 
Barbara,  California.  This  event,  along  with 
others,  such  as  the  fire  on  the  Cuyahoga 
River  in  Cleveland,  increased  attention  on 
environmental  issues.  What  had  at  best  been 
a  minor  issue  during  the  1968  presidential 
campaign  by  1970  became  a  major  political 
issue,  perhaps  best  symbolized  by  the  first 
Earth  Day  celebration  on  April  22,  1970. 

On  January  1,  1970,  the  President  signed 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  which  sought  to  establish  a  national 


environmental  policy  and  created  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  In  December 
1970,  he  signed  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  environmental  legislation  in  U.S. 
history — the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970,  which 
called  for  drastic  reductions  in  harmful  emis¬ 
sion  from  automobiles  and  other  sources  of 
air  pollution. 

To  enforce  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  other 
environmental  legislation,  he  signed  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  order  to  reorganize  the  executive 
branch  and  establish  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  Environmental  regula¬ 
tion,  like  many  functions  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  had  grown  piecemeal  over  time, 
resulting  in  authority  spread  among  many 
parts  of  the  government. 

The  new  EPA  inherited  some  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration,  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  the  Bureau 
of  Solid  Waste  Management,  the  Bureau 
of  Radiological  Health,  the  Environmental 
Control  Administration,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service. 
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Although  Nixon  remained  committed  to 
environmental  issues,  his  support  was  later 
tempered  by  concerns  over  the  economic 
ramification  of  regulation  and  the  direction 
of  the  environmental  movement,  which  in 
turn  was  critical  of  the  administration,  most 
notably  for  its  support  of  the  Alaskan  Oil 
Pipeline  project. 

On  January  7,  1972,  in  a  conversation  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Oval  Office,  Nixon  spoke  to 
EPA  Administrator  Russell  Train,  giving  his 
views: 

The  environment  thing  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  a  fad  of  the  elitist. 

A  fad  of  the  ecological,  etc.  You  know 
what  I  mean:  a  fad  of  the  upper-middle 
class.  .  .  .  The  environment  thing,  to 
really  mean  something  to  this  country, 
has  got  to  reach  down  to  that  blue- 
collar  guy  and  the  rest  and  so  forth.  To 
the  fellow  perhaps  who  does  not  quite 
comprehend  as  good  as  the  upper-class 
what  it’s  all  about.  .  .  .  And  it  isn’t  going 
to  mean  anything  to  him  unless  he  gets 
the  chance  to  use  the  facilities. 

Today  the  EPA,  with  cabinet  status,  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  government  agencies. 
Many  of  its  policies  and  the  regulations  de¬ 
rived  from  them  drew  strong  opposition  in 
the  business  community,  most  notably  the 
automobile  manufacturers  who  argued  that 
the  cost  of  reducing  emissions  from  new  cars 
would  add  significantly  to  their  final  price. 
Four  automakers  sued  the  EPA  to  extend  the 
deadlines,  aided  by  the  oil  companies  who 
resisted  the  phase-out  of  leaded  gasoline. 

The  Civil  rights  Movement 
And  School  desegregation 

Some  of  the  fiercest  and  earliest  of  the 
battles  of  the  civil  rights  movement  took 
place  on  school  grounds,  where  the  inherent 
inequality  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  1896 
“separate  but  equal”  policy  was  painfully  ap¬ 
parent.  Across  the  country,  and  especially  in 
the  South,  black  schools  were  drastically  in¬ 
ferior  to  their  white  counterparts. 


A  solid  education  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  a 
critical  key  to  social  mobility.  Proponents  of 
integrated  schools,  like  all  citizens,  wanted 
the  next  generation  of  children  to  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  life  than  their  own. 

The  Supreme  Court’s  historic  1954  ruling 
in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  overturned 
the  1896  ruling  and  changed  the  political 
landscape. 

The  first  large-scale  integration  of  public 
schools  occurred  during  the  Nixon  admin¬ 
istration.  In  a  1970  North  Carolina  case, 
Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Education,  the  Supreme  Court  unanimous¬ 
ly  approved  the  use  of  busing  as  a  legal 
means  to  desegregate  schools.  In  the  early 
1970s,  tensions  over  court-ordered  school 
desegregation  increased  in  northern  cit¬ 
ies  like  Boston  and  Detroit.  Although  he 
opposed  busing  to  achieve  desegregation, 
Nixon  enforced  the  court  orders  to  do  so. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  ended  the 
Jim  Crow  laws  in  the  South  that  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  some  of  the  most  striking  images  of 
segregation,  such  as  separate  water  fountains 
and  whites-only  lunch  counters.  It  also  gave 
the  Justice  Department  the  teeth  it  needed 
to  enforce  school  desegregation.  By  the  time 
Nixon  ran  for  President  in  1968,  the  number 
of  African  American  children  in  integrated 
schools  had  increased  to  1 0  percent. 

Yet,  despite  Nixon’s  support  for  civil 
rights — from  1957  to  1968  he  endorsed  ev¬ 
ery  major  civil  rights  law — he  knew  that  he 
needed  to  win  the  support  of  segregationists 
in  the  South  to  win  the  election.  Both  on  the 
campaign  trail  and  in  his  presidency,  Nixon 
forged  a  centrist  position. 

This  tactic  sometimes  caused  confusion. 

“Nixon  revealed  no  real  personal  desire 
to  roll  back  the  fundamental  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  civil  rights  movement,”  writes 
southern  historian  James  C.  Cobb,  “[but] 
from  a  political  standpoint  it  clearly  made 
sense  for  him  to  give  Southern  whites  the 
impression  that  he  [was]  trying  to  do  just 
that.”  Indeed,  one  of  the  key  challenges 


for  scholars  trying  to  understand  Nixon’s 
policy  is  disentangling  his  “liberal  deeds 
from  his  conservative  words”  while  giving 
him  due  credit  for  his  role  in  overseeing  the 
peaceful  desegregation  of  schools  after  de¬ 
cades  of  violence. 

For  Nixon,  the  issue  was  complex.  On 
January  28,  1972,  Nixon  outlined  his  posi¬ 
tion  on  busing  and  freedom  of  choice  in  a 
memorandum  to  John  Ehrlichman. 

I  begin  with  the  proposition  that 
freedom  in  choice  in  housing,  educa¬ 
tion  and  jobs  must  be  the  right  of  ev¬ 
ery  American.  .  .  .  Legally  segregated 
education,  legally  segregated  housing, 
legal  obstructions  to  equal  employment 
must  be  totally  removed.  .  .  .  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  convinced  that  while 
legal  segregation  is  totally  wrong  that 
forced  integration  of  housing  or  educa¬ 
tion  is  just  as  wrong.  .  .  . 

Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  in  effect 
held  that  legally  segregated  education 
was  inferior  education.  Once  the  legal 
barriers  which  caused  segregation  were 
removed  and  the  segregation  contin¬ 
ued  the  philosophy  of  Brown  would  be 
that  any  segregated  education,  whether 
it  was  because  of  law  or  because  of  fact 
is  inferior.  That  is  why  I  see  the  courts 
eventually  reaching  the  conclusion  that 
de  facto  segregation  must  also  be  made 
legally  unacceptable. 

In  any  event,  I  believe  that  there 
may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  Brown  philosophy  that  inte¬ 
grating  education  will  pull  the  Blacks 
up  and  not  pull  down  the  Whites. 
But  while  there  may  be  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  segregated  education  is 
inferior  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever 
on  another  point — that  education 
requiring  excessive  transportation 
for  students  is  definitely  inferior.  I 
come  down  hard  and  unequivocally 
against  busing  for  the  purpose  of  ra¬ 
cial  balance. 
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REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  3  OF  1970 


1  MESSAGE 

l|  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

I  TRANSMITTING 

REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  3  OF  1970 


July  9,  1970. — Message  and  accompanying  papers  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


To  the  Congress  oj  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1970,  prepared 
in  accordance  with  chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
providing  for  an  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  My  reasons  for 
transmitting  this  plan'  are  stated  in  a  more  extended  accompanying 
message. 

After  investigation,  I  have  found  and  hereby  declare  that  each 
reorganization  included  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1970  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  sot  forth  in 
section  901(a)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  In  particular,  the 
plan  is  responsive  to  section  901(a)(1),  “to  promote  the  better  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  laws,  the  more  effective  management  of  the  executive 
branch  and  of  its  agencies  and  functions,  and  the  expeditious  admin- 

2 

proceedings,  related  to  the  transferred  functions,  which  are  pending 
immediately  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  the  reorganization  plan. 

The  reorganization  plan  should  result  in  more  efficient  operation 
of  the  Government.  It  is  not  practical,  however,  to  itemize  or  aggregate 
the  exact  expenditure  reductions  which  will  result  from  this  action. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  July  9,  1970. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1970 

Prepared  by  the  President  and  transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  the 

House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  assembled,  July  9,  1970, 

pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 

Code 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Section  1.  Establishment  of  Agency,  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“Agency.” 

(b)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of-  the  Agency  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“Administrator.”  The  Administrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided  for  Level  II  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5313). 

^  (c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Agency  a  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided  for  Level 
HI  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5314).  The  Deputv 
Administrator  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Administrator  shall 


NIXON’S  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

In  Native  Americans 

Richard  Nixon  believed  past  federal  poli¬ 
cies  had  treated  Native  Americans  unjustly, 
a  belief  that  grew  out  of  his  experiences  at 
Whittier  College  with  his  football  coach, 
Wallace  “Chief”  Newman.  Nixon  once 
recalled: 

I  think  that  I  admired  him  more 
and  learned  more  from  him  than  from 
any  man  I  have  ever  known  aside  from 
my  father.  Newman  was  an  American 
Indian,  and  tremendously  proud  of 
his  heritage.  ...  He  inspired  in  us  the 
idea  that  if  we  worked  hard  enough 
and  played  hard  enough,  we  could  beat 
anyone. 

In  a  Special  Message  to  the  Congress, 
dated  July  8,  1970,  Nixon  made  it  clear  that 
he  sympathized  with  the  plight  of  Native 
Americans: 

On  virtually  every  scale  of  measure¬ 
ment — employment,  income,  educa¬ 
tion,  health — the  condition  of  the 
Indian  people  ranks  at  the  bottom. 
This  condition  is  the  heritage  of  centu¬ 
ries  of  injustice.  From  the  time  of  their 
first  contact  with  European  settlers,  the 
American  Indians  have  been  oppressed 
and  brutalized,  deprived  of  their  ances¬ 
tral  lands  and  denied  the  opportunity 
to  control  their  own  destiny.  Even  the 
Federal  programs  which  are  intended  to 
meet  their  needs  have  frequently  proven 
to  be  ineffective  and  demeaning. 

It  is  long  past  time  that  the  Indian 
policies  of  the  Federal  government  be¬ 
gan  to  recognize  and  build  upon  the 
capacities  and  insights  of  the  Indian 
people.  Both  as  a  matter  of  justice  and 
as  a  matter  of  enlightened  social  policy, 
we  must  begin  to  act  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  Indians  themselves  have  long 
been  telling  us.  The  time  has  come  to 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  origi¬ 
nated  with  Nixon’s  transmittal  to  Congress  of  Reor¬ 
ganization  Plan  No.  3  on  July  9, 1 970.  On  December  2, 
he  signed  the  executive  order  to  establish  the  agency. 


taking  many  months,  not  30  days  because  the  matter  is  so  complicated 

(12,  500  pages  of  public  hearing  transcript  alone).  The  pipeline  company 
has  lagged  badly  and  the  whole  process  has  really  only  gotten  under 
control  since  Hickel  left  and  Morton  took  over.  Morton's  flowchart  leading 
to  a  September  25,  1971  deadline  is  on  schedule.  You'll  recall  you, 
Flanigan  and  I  agreed  with  Morton  on  this  schedule  and  Flanigan,  Morton 
and  I  later  met  with  Alyeska  who  agreed  to  the  schedule.  On  that  date, 
the  final  102  environmental  impact  statement  (it  will  be  a  very  large 
volume)  goes  to  Train  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  the  same  day,  Morton 


Nixon  immediately  had  to  consider  the  economic  impact  of  environmental  policies.  On  a  June  9, 1 97 1,  memo¬ 
randum  concerning  an  Alaskan  oil  pipeline,  his  handwritten  note  states  that  “in  any  future  decisions — until 
further  notice  where  the  choice  is  jobs  v  environment — jobs  will  be  #1 


break  decisively  with  the  past  and  to 
create  the  conditions  for  a  new  era  in 
which  the  Indian  future  is  determined 
by  Indian  acts  and  Indian  decisions. 

This  message  served  as  an  outline  for  pro¬ 
posals  by  the  administration  to  Congress  to 
address  Native  American  policy  concerns. 
Top  among  these  was  the  long-standing  fed¬ 
eral  policy  of  forced  termination.  This  policy 
sought  to  sever  the  relationship  between  the 
federal  government  and  tribes,  ending  the 
special  status  given  to  Native  Americans, 
including  those  guaranteed  by  treaty.  The 
policy’s  effect  was  in  fact  to  destroy  the  tribal 
system  by  forcing  the  division  of  property 
among  the  tribal  members  and  ending  a 
formal  relationship  with  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  Nixon  rejected  this  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  promoting  instead  increased  tribal 
autonomy. 


Nixon  also  sought  to  expand  tribes’  rights 
to  control  and  operate  federal  programs, 
to  increase  funding  for  Indian  health  care, 
and  to  expand  help  for  urban  Indians  to 
promote  Native  America  economic  devel¬ 
opment  through  expanded  loans  and  loan 
guarantees. 

Much  of  this  agenda  was  defeated  by  con¬ 
servative  opponents  in  Congress,  but  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  sacred  lands  near  Blue  Lake  was 
successful. 

Blue  Lake,  located  in  north  central  New 
Mexico,  is  a  site  sacred  to  the  Taos  Pueblo 
tribe.  In  1906  the  tribe  was  stripped  of  own¬ 
ership  of  the  land  when  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  included  it  in  the  Taos  Forest 
Reserve.  This  started  a  decades-long  fight  by 
the  tribe  to  regain  its  sacred  land. 

In  1951  the  tribe  took  the  issue  to  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  which  ruled 


that  the  government  “took  said  lands  from 
petitioner  without  compensation.”  While 
the  tribe  was  willing  to  negotiate  a  financial 
settlement  for  some  of  the  land  in  question, 
they  insisted  on  the  return  of  48,000  acres 
of  sacred  land.  Nixon  was  able  to  work  with 
members  of  Congress  to  overcome  oppo¬ 
nents  and  return  the  land  to  the  tribe. 

Nixon  and  moynihan 
On  welfare  reform 

Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  seemed  an 
unlikely  candidate  for  a  senior  position 
in  the  Nixon  administration.  In  1960,  he 
was  a  delegate  for  John  F.  Kennedy  dur¬ 
ing  at  Democratic  National  Convention 
and  later  was  assistant  secretary  of  labor  in 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations. 
When  Nixon  took  office,  he  headed  the 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  at  Harvard 
University. 

As  a  senior  adviser  on  domestic  policies, 
Moynihan  brought  a  certain  energy  to  his 
position,  working  closely  with  President 
Nixon  on  a  variety  of  issues.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  was  an  ill-fated  proposal 
to  reform  the  welfare  system,  which  became 
known  as  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  (FAP). 

The  fundamental  aspect  of  the  FAP  was 
to  establish  a  minimum  payment  to  families 
with  dependent  children  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion.  This  payment  amounted  to  $1,600  per 
year  for  a  family  of  four  (about  $9,100  in 
today’s  dollars). 

The  fundamental  change  in  policy  was  to 
create  a  system  that  extended  payments  to 
what  might  be  termed  the  working  poor.  It 
was  calculated  to  encourage  those  on  welfare 
to  develop  job  skills  and  to  support  those 
who  did  not  earn  enough  to  survive  to  keep 
their  jobs  rather  than  quit  in  order  to  qualify 
for  welfare. 


To  learn  more  about 

•  Richard  Nixon’s  life  and  his  presidency,  go  to  www.nixonlibrary.gov/forresearchers/index.php. 

•  Recently  released  records  and  tapes  from  the  Nixon  administration,  go  to  www.nixonlibrary.gov/virtuallibrary/index.php. 

•  The  day  Richard  Nixon  met  Elvis  Presley,  go  to  www.archives.gov/exhibits/nixon-met-elvis/. 
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Left  High  school  students  are  bused  to  attain  racial  balance  in  Pasadena,  California,  on  March  1 2, 1 972.  Nixon  opposed  the  use  of  busing  but  enforced  court  orders  to 
do  so.  Right  Nixon  was  sympathetic  to  Native  American  policy  concerns,  but  Native  American  protests  hit  a  high  point  during  his  administration,  including  the  takeover 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  building  in  Washington,  DC,  November  3-9,  1972. 


Nixon  proceeded  with  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan,  which  most  of  his  econom¬ 
ic  advisers  opposed  and  whose  passage  was 
doubtful.  Conservatives  in  his  own  party 
opposed  any  expansion  of  the  welfare  sys¬ 
tem.  Whether  it  was  for  political  or  personal 
reasons,  it  is  clear  that  Nixon  liked  bold  pro¬ 
posals  that  caught  his  critics  off  guard. 

The  plan  passed  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  but  it  died  in  the  Senate.  Conserva¬ 
tives  opposed  the  plan  based  on  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  government  payments,  and  some 
liberals  were  unwilling  to  fully  support  the 
plan  in  part  because  it  was  coming  from  a 
Republican  President. 

The  Philadelphia  Plan 
and  Equal  Opportunity 

The  Nixon  administration  also  took  on 
discrimination  in  the  workplace. 

One  of  the  industries  targeted  for  action 
was  construction,  where  discrimination  was 
painfully  evident.  African  Americans  were 
often  excluded  from  union  membership, 
something  required  for  working  in  construc¬ 
tion.  Although  discrimination  in  federal  hir¬ 
ing  had  been  outlawed  years  earlier,  by  the 
end  of  the  1 960s,  it  still  barred  many  people 
from  good  jobs. 

In  1969  the  Department  of  Labor  an¬ 
nounced  what  became  known  as  the 


Philadelphia  Plan,  to  combat  discrimination 
in  the  Philadelphia  construction  industry. 
This  plan  set  targets  for  construction  firms 
holding  federal  contracts,  requiring  them  to 
hire  African  American  workers. 

The  Philadelphia  plan  was  followed  by 
others — the  New  York  Plan,  the  Atlanta 
Plan,  the  Chicago  Plan — all  devised  to  end 
discriminatory  hiring  in  the  construction 
industry.  Both  labor  unions  and  some  in 
the  Republican  Party  objected  to  the  plans. 
Some  Republicans  feared  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  targets  were  quotas,  which  Nixon 
disputed. 

Labor  union  charged  government  interfer¬ 
ence  and  political  grandstanding.  Whatever 
the  case,  the  plans  furthered  Nixon’s  belief 
that  economic  advancement  was  a  tonic  for 
discrimination. 

Appointing  more  women 
To  Government  Offices 

Nixon  also  sought  to  appoint  more 
women  to  key  government  positions.  In 
April  1971  he  required  federal  agencies  to 
develop  plans  to  hire  more  women  in  top 
positions.  At  the  same  time  he  made  two 
important  appointments.  First  he  appoint¬ 
ed  Jayne  Baker  Spain  as  commissioner  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  charging 
her  with  finding  ways  to  expand  women’s 


role  in  government.  Most  importantly,  he 
made  Barbara  Hackman  Franklin  a  staff 
assistant  in  the  White  House  Personnel 
Operations  office. 

Franklin  was  given  responsibility  to  re¬ 
cruit  women  for  high-level  policy-making 
positions.  Working  with  Fred  Malek,  the 
head  ofWhite  House  Personnel  Operations, 
she  set  about  working  with  agencies  to  cre¬ 
ate  and  monitor  action  plans  for  hiring 
women.  With  the  help  of  Franklin  and  sup¬ 
port  from  the  White  House,  women  began 
to  make  small  but  significant  advances. 

Another  woman  Nixon  tapped  was 
Elizabeth  Hanford,  who  was  a  deputy  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  President  from  1969  to 
1973,  then  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  (She  later  married  Senator 
Robert  Dole,  the  1996  GOP  presidential 
candidate,  and  served  as  North  Carolina’s 
first  female  senator.) 

In  1972  women  broke  into  tradition¬ 
ally  male-only  occupations,  becoming  FBI 
agents,  sky  marshals,  Secret  Service  agents, 
and  narcotics  agents.  President  Nixon 
nominated  the  first  six  women  to  the  rank 
of  general  in  the  armed  forces  and  the  first 
woman  as  rear  admiral  in  the  Navy.  He  also 
appointed  the  first  woman  to  serve  on  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers — Marina 
von  Neumann  Whitman. 
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Top:  Nixon  visits  a  large  crowd  of  shipyard  workers  in  San  Diego  as  part  of  his  general  campaign  to  end  dis¬ 
criminatory  hiring  in  the  construction  industry.  Above:  President  Nixon  tours  Pennsylvania  Avenue  with  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan  on  September  8,  1 970.  Moynihan  advocated  reform  of  the  welfare  system  to  provide  aid  to 
the  working  poor.  Below:  President  Nixon  brought  Barbara  Hackman  Franklin  to  the  office  of  White  House 
Personnel  Operations  to  encourage  recruitment  of  women  for  high-level  policy-making  positions.  Her  efforts 
led  to  small  but  significant  results  throughout  government. 


Nixon  Signs  Legislation 
Affecting  education,  jobs 

Another  area  in  which  the  Nixon  had  a  tre¬ 
mendous  impact  on  womens  rights  was  the 
signing  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1972. 

“No  person  in  the  United  States  shall, 
on  the  basis  of  sex,  be  excluded  from  par¬ 
ticipation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  edu¬ 
cation  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance,”  read  Title  IX  of  the  act. 

While  the  overarching  intent  of  this  part 
of  the  act  was  to  eliminate  gender  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  a  full  range  of  college  activities, 
its  most  prominent  long-term  impact  has 
been  to  expand  women’s  enrollment  in  col¬ 
lege  and  to  greatly  increase  women’s  sports 
programs. 

Starting  with  the  Nixon  administration 
and  finalized  under  President  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  (HEW)  crafted  regulations  to 
implement  Title  IX.  Many  people  and  in¬ 
stitutions,  including  the  NCAA,  opposed 
the  act  because  they  feared  it  would  destroy 
revenue-producing  men’s  athletic  programs, 
such  as  football. 

The  regulations  that  HEW  finally  crafted 
did  not  go  as  far  as  some  supporters  want¬ 
ed — in  part  because  they  did  not  man¬ 
date  equal  funding  for  men’s  and  women’s 
sports — but  they  did  lead  to  an  enormous 
expansion  of  women’s  athletic  programs. 

Title  IX  ultimately  had  much  broader  im¬ 
plications  by  outlawing  discrimination  in  ad¬ 
missions.  In  1970,  of  the  roughly  5.8  million 
people  enrolled  full-time  in  two-  and  four- 
year  college  programs,  men  constituted  60 
percent.  By  20 1 0  women’s  enrollments  actu¬ 
ally  exceeded  men’s,  55  percent  to  45  percent. 

Finally,  Nixon  signed  the  Equal 
Employment  Act  of  1972,  marking  a 
benchmark  in  government  enforcement  of 
civil  rights.  The  act  extended  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  the 
ability  to  sue  employers  and  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  for  alleged  hiring  discrimination 
based  on  race  or  gender. 
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Nixon  welcomed  the  Apollo  II  astronauts  back  to  Earth  on  July  24, 1 969,  a  high  point  in  the  space  program.  By 
1 970,  with  dwindling  resources  and  public  interest,  Nixon  began  reorienting  the  nation’s  space  goals. 


Before  the  passage  of  the  1972  legislation, 
the  EEOC  relied  on  persuasion  as  a  means 
of  addressing  discrimination.  Opponents  of 
the  1972  act  wanted  to  keep  the  status  quo, 
while  many  advocates  of  the  act  wanted  to 
endow  the  EEOC  with  the  ability  to  impose 
cease-and-desist  orders  on  employers. 

President  Nixon  believed  judicial  review 
was  the  appropriate  means  of  resolving  al¬ 
leged  discrimination.  The  administration 
pushed  to  expand  the  commissions  powers 
so  that  it  could  bring  lawsuits  on  behalf  of 
the  government  to  address  discrimination. 

This  strategy,  coupled  with  a  large  increase 
in  budget,  supported  by  the  President,  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  sea  change  in  hiring  practices. 
The  EEOC  targeted  large  employers  as 
examples.  In  1973  the  EEOC  came  to  a 
much-publicized  consent  agreement  with 


the  nations  largest  employer,  AT&T,  which 
resulted  in  payments  and  pay  raises  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  female  and  minority  employees  for 
past  job  discrimination. 

The  agreement  also  called  for  AT&T  to  set 
hiring  goals  for  women  and  minorities.  In 
1974  the  EEOC  and  the  Justice  Department 
sued  the  nation’s  nine  largest  steel  manufac¬ 
turers,  which  employed  more  than  350,000 
people.  This  case  also  resulted  in  consent  de¬ 
cree  that  provided  $31  million  in  back  pay 
to  more  than  40,000  employees. 

High-profile  cases  such  as  these  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  American  businesses  that  they  risked 
government  initiated  lawsuits  if  they  did  not 
comply  with  antidiscrimination  laws. 


Nixon  Changes  Strategy 
in  the  Space  program 

When  Neil  Armstrong  made  his  first  his¬ 
toric  step  on  the  face  of  the  moon,  President 
Nixon,  watching  in  the  Oval  Office,  ex¬ 
claimed  “Hooray”  and  clapped. 

Later,  Nixon  took  a  telephone  call  from 
the  astronauts  on  the  moon.  The  President 
shared  many  Americans’  fascination  with 
the  Apollo  program.  Before  Nixon  left  of¬ 
fice,  he  would  witness  five  additional  moon 
landings. 

The  Apollo  program  was  proposed  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  much  of  the 
heavy  lifting  was  done  during  the  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  administration.  The  project  was 
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undertaken  against  the  backdrop  of  the  Cold 
War.  The  “Space  Race”  pitted  American  and 
Russian  scientists  against  each  other  to  be 
the  first  to  reach  milestones  in  space,  with  a 
manned  flight  to  the  moon  being  the  great¬ 
est  objective. 

By  July  1969,  when  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(NASA)  launched  Apollo  11  and  American 
astronauts  walked  on  the  moon  for  the  first 
time,  it  became  clear  that  America  had  won 
the  space  race.  Five  more  missions  reached 
the  moon  by  1974,  becoming  almost  a  com¬ 
monplace  event  for  some  Americans. 

Even  though  the  1969  moon  landings 
marked  a  monumental  achievement,  the 
American  public  quickly  lost  interest  in  the 
moon  landings.  As  early  as  1969,  Nixon 
started  to  set  the  stage  for  dramatic  reshap¬ 
ing  of  the  American  space  program  when  he 
asked  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew  to  chair  a 
Space  Task  Group  charged  with  looking  at 
the  future  of  the  American  space  program. 
That  group  produced  a  report  that  presented 
three  options.  The  first  two  involved  send¬ 
ing  men  to  Mars  by  the  mid-1980s  or  later. 
The  final  plan  called  for  only  a  space  station 
and  a  space  shuttle,  costing  an  estimated  $5 
billion  a  year. 

In  1970,  with  the  public  no  longer  see¬ 
ing  the  space  race  as  a  national  imperative 
and  increasingly  concerned  about  other  do¬ 
mestic  issues,  President  Nixon  reoriented 
the  U.S.  space  program.  In  a  “Statement 
about  the  Future  of  the  United  States  Space 
Program,”  he  said: 

Having  completed  that  long  stride 
into  the  future  which  has  been  our 
objective  for  the  past  decade,  we  must 
now  define  new  goals  which  make  sense 
for  the  seventies.  .  .  .  But  we  must  also 
recognize  that  many  critical  problems 
here  on  this  planet  make  high  priority 
demands  on  our  attention  and  our  re¬ 
sources.  We  must  also  realize  that  space 
expenditures  must  take  their  proper 
place  within  a  rigorous  system  of  na¬ 
tional  priorities. 


While  the  recommendation  to  build  a 
space  station  and  a  space  shuttle  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  NASA’s  share  of  the  federal  budget 
was  dramatically  trimmed  from  a  peak  of 
4  percent  to  roughly  1  percent.  Eventually, 
Nixon  also  delayed  the  construction  of  the 
space  station  in  favor  of  a  much  more  mod¬ 
est  Skylab  experiment,  which  was  launched 
in  1974.  Three  planned  moon  landings  were 
also  canceled.  NASA  began  to  pursue  the 
space  shuttle  project. 

The  space  program  under  Nixon  became 
more  modest.  He  also  worked  to  shift  the 
emphasis  from  competition  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  cooperation.  In  May  1972  Nixon 
visited  Moscow,  becoming  the  first  President 
to  do  so  and  only  the  second  President  to 
visit  the  Soviet  Union.  On  May  24,  Nixon 
and  Soviet  Premier  Alexei  Kosygin  signed  an 
agreement  to  cooperate  in  space  exploration. 
This  agreement  led  to  the  1975  linking  of 
an  Apollo  spacecraft  with  a  Soyuz  command 
module. 

Historians  will  continue  to  write  about 
Nixons  foreign  policies,  his  relationships 
with  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  his 
decisions  regarding  the  Vietnam  War.  And 
the  Watergate  affair  will  continue  to  be  told 
and  retold  as  additional  documents  and 
tapes  are  released. 

But  what  will  have  the  most  impact  on 
Americans  in  the  decades  to  come  may 
grow  out  of  the  domestic  programs,  pro¬ 
posals,  and  policies  from  the  Nixon  years. 
Environmental  laws  and  regulations  affect 
us  everywhere.  Work  safety  laws  reach  us  in 
the  workplace.  Affirmative  action  initiatives 
of  various  sorts  inject  more  diversity  into  ev¬ 
ery  aspect  of  our  democracy. 

Many  of  Richard  Nixon’s  domestic 
policies  are  considered  anathema  to  some 
Republicans  today,  especially  those  that 
impose  regulations  on  businesses.  But 
they  reflected  his  view  as  a  mainstream 
Republican  of  the  time,  who  believed  that 
there  was  a  role  for  the  federal  government 


in  the  lives  of  its  citizens  and  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  economy. 

In  a  1965  speech,  Nixon  placed  himself 
on  the  political  ideological  scale:  “If  being 
a  liberal  means  federalizing  everything,  then 
I’m  no  liberal.  If  being  a  conservative  means 
turning  back  the  clock,  denying  problems 
that  exist,  then  I’m  no  conservative.”  Q 

Note  on  Sources 

The  records  and  holdings  of  the  Richard  Nixon 
Presidential  Library  and  Museum  in  Yorba  Linda, 
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A HEART 
of  PURPLE 

The  Story  of  America’s  Oldest  Military  Decoration 
and  Some  of  Its  Recipients 


By  Fred  L.  Borch 


The  distinctive  color  and  unusual  shape  of  the 
Purple  Heart  may  he  the  reason  Americans 
seem  to  recognize  it  more  than  any  other  military 
decoration — even  the  prestigious  Medal  of  Honor. 

Above:  A  Purple  Heart  on  a  flag-draped  coffin. The  medal  is  the  oldest  U.S.  military  decoration,  given 
to  any  servicemember  shedding  blood  in  defense  of  the  nation. 
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Maj.  Gen.  Paul  H.  Strait  awards  the  Purple  Heart  to  a  wounded 
soldier  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  on  November  17,  1 950,  as 
45  other  Korean  War  veterans  look  on. 


Many  Americans  also  know  that  the  Purple  Heart  is  giv¬ 
en  to  those  who  are  wounded  or  killed  while  fighting  in  the 
nations  wars.  What  most  Americans  do  not  realize,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  the  Purple  Heart  is  a  unique  military  award. 

It  is  the  oldest  U.S.  military  decoration;  Gen.  George 
Washington  awarded  the  first  purple-colored  heart-shaped 
badges  to  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  Continental  Army 
during  the  American  Revolution. 

Finally,  the  Purple  Heart  is  the  only  decoration  award¬ 
ed  without  regard  to  any  persons  favor  or  approval.  Any 
soldier,  sailor,  airman,  marine,  or  Coast  Guardsman  who 
sheds  blood  in  defense  of  the  nation  automatically  receives 
the  Purple  Heart.  The  history  of  this  unique  decoration — 
and  some  of  its  recipients — is  worth  telling,  and  is  only 
possible  because  of  documents  and  photographs  preserved 
in  the  National  Archives  and  Records  Administration. 


On  August  7,  1782,  General  Washington  made  this  an¬ 
nouncement  in  his  Orders  of  the  Day: 

The  General  ever  desirous  to  cherish  a  virtuous  am¬ 
bition  in  his  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  foster  and  encourage 
every  species  of  Military  Merit,  directs  that  whenever 
any  singularly  meritorious  action  is  performed,  the 
author  of  it  shall  be  permitted  to  wear  .  .  .  over  his 
left  breast,  the  figure  of  a  heart  in  purple  cloth.  .  .  . 
Not  only  instances  of  unusual  gallantry  but  also  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  fidelity  and  essential  service  .  .  .  shall  be 
awarded. 

Historians  can  verify  only  three  awards  of  the  original 
purple,  heart-shaped  Badge  of  Military  Merit,  although 
they  suspect  there  were  more. 

Sgt.  Daniel  Bissell  received  his  purple  heart  for  spying 
on  British  troops  quartered  in  New  York  City  and  then 
returning  to  American  lines  with  invaluable  intelligence. 
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Sgt.  William  Brown  received  the  decoration 
for  gallantry  while  assaulting  British  red¬ 
coats  at  Yorktown  in  October  1781.  Finally, 
Sgt.  Elijah  Churchill  was  awarded  his  Badge 
of  Military  Merit  for  heroism  on  two  dar¬ 
ing  raids  conducted  by  Continental  soldiers 
against  British  fortifications  on  Long  Island. 

In  the  years  following  the  Revolution, 
Washington’s  Badge  of  Military  Merit  fell 
into  disuse  and  was  forgotten  for  almost  1 50 
years. 

Revival  of  the  Purple  Heart 
A  Century  and  a  Half  Later 

When  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  and  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  arrived  in 
Europe  in  1917,  the  only  existing  American 
decoration  was  the  Medal  of  Honor. 
Pershing  and  his  fellow  commanders — and 
American  soldiers — soon  became  acutely 
aware  that  the  British  and  French  armies  had 
a  variety  of  military  decorations  and  medals 
that  could  be  used  to  reward  valor  or  service. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the  Army 


and  Navy  had  some  additional  medals  as, 
in  1918,  Congress  passed  legislation  creat¬ 
ing  the  Army’s  Distinguished  Service  Cross, 
the  Navy  Cross,  and  Distinguished  Service 
Medals  for  both  services. 

But  these  new  medals,  while  giving  much 
deserved  recognition  to  many  soldiers,  sail¬ 
ors,  airmen,  and  marines,  required  such  a 
high  degree  of  combat  heroism  or  meritori¬ 
ous  service  that  some  civilian  and  military 
leaders  in  Washington  believed  that  another 
decoration  was  required — one  that  could  be 
used  to  reward  individuals  of  more  junior 
rank  for  their  valuable  wartime  services. 

In  the  1920s,  the  War  Department  studied 
the  issue,  and  a  few  officers  with  knowledge 
of  Washington’s  old  Badge  of  Military  Merit 
suggested  that  it  be  resurrected,  renamed 
the  “Order  of  Military  Merit,”  and  awarded 
to  any  soldier  for  exceptionally  meritorious 
service  or  for  a  heroic  act  not  performed  in 
actual  conflict.  Ultimately,  however,  no  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  on  this  proposal  to  revive  the 
Badge  of  Military  Merit. 


With  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacAxthur  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff  in  1930, 
however,  there  was  interest  in  the  suggestion 
for  a  new  medal. 

A  few  months  after  MacArthur  pinned 
four  stars  on  his  shoulders  and  began  serving 
as  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  he  wrote  to  Charles 
Moore,  the  chairman  of  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  informed  Moore  that  die 
Army  planned  to  “revive”  Washington’s  old 
award  on  the  bicentennial  of  his  birth. 

As  a  result,  on  February  22,  1932,  the  War 
Department  announced  in  General  Orders 
No.  3  that  “the  Purple  Heart,  established 
by  General  George  Washington  in  1782,” 
would  be  “awarded  to  persons  who,  while 
serving  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
perform  any  singularly  meritorious  act  of 
extraordinary  fidelity  or  essential  service. 

Then,  in  a  parenthetical  in  this  announce¬ 
ment,  the  Army  published  the  following 
sentence:  “A  wound,  which  necessitates 
treatment  by  a  medical  officer,  and  which 
is  received  in  action  with  an  enemy  of  the 
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exbcutivs  order 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER 


AUTHORIZING  AWARD  OF  THE  PURPIE  HEART 

WHEREAS  General  George  Washington,  at  Newburg-on-the-Hudson, 
on  August  7,  1782,  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  issued  an 
Order  establishing  the  Honorary  Badge  of  Distinction,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Badge  of  Military  Merit  or  Decoration  of  the  Purple 
Heart j  and 

WHEREAS  the  award  of  that  decoration  ceased  with  the  closing 
of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  was  revived  on  February  22,  1932, 
out  of  respect  to  the  memory  and  military  achievements  of  General 
George  Washington,  by  War  Department  General  Orders  No.  3: 

NCW,  THEREFORE,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as 
President  of  the  United  States  and  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows: 

1.  The  Secretary  of  a  military  department,  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  with  regard  to  the  Coast  Guard  when  not  operating 
as  a  service  in  the  Navy,  shall,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  award  the  Purple  Heart,  with  suitable  ribbons 
and  appurtenances,  to  any  member  of  an  armed  force  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  department  and  ar ry  civilian  national  of  the 
United  States  who,  while  serving  under  competent  authority  in  any 
capacity  with  an  armed  force  of  that  department,  has  been,  or  may 
hereafter  be,  wounded — 

(a)  in  any  action  against  an  enemy  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  in  any  action  with  an  opposing  armed  force  of  a 
foreign  country  in  which  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
are  or  have  been  engaged; 

With  U.S.  forces  inVietnam,  President  John  F.  Kennedy’s  April  1 962  executive  order  permitted  the  Purple  Heart 
to  be  awarded  to  Americans  wounded  or  killed  in  undeclared  wars  and  similar  hostile  conflicts. 


AWARD  OF  THE  PUHFL-.  HEART  TO  PERSONS  SERVING  WITH  THE 
NAVY,  MARINE  CORPS  OR  COAST  GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WHEREAS  the  decoration  of  the  Purple  Heart  Is 
awarded,  as  prescribed  by  Army  Regulations  of  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  1942,  to  persons  serving  with  the  Army  of  the 
United  States;  and 

WHEREAS  it  is  appropriate  that  the  award  of  the 
Purple  Heart  be  authorized  to  persons  serving  with  the 
Navy,  Marine  Corps  or  Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States: 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
in  me  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  award  the  Purple  Heart  in  the  name  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  persons  who,  while 
heretofore  or  hereafter  serving  in  any  capacity  with  the 
Navy,  Marine  Corps  or  Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States, 
are  wounded  in  action  against  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States,  or  as  a  result  of  an  act  of  such  enemy,  provided 
such  wound  necessitates  treatment  by  a  medical  officer. 

2.  Except  as  authorized  in  paragraph  three  hereof, 
no  more  than  one  Purple  Heart  shall  be  awarded  to  any  one 
person,  but  for  each  subsequent  justification  for  such  an 
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of  the  Secretary  of  War  with  respect  to  the  award  of 
the  Purple  Heart  to  persons  serving  in  any  capacity 
with  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  shall,  so  far  as 
practicable,  be  of  uniform  application. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE, 

December  _3,  1942. 


President  Franklin  Roosevelt’s  executive  order  of 
December  3,  1 942,  authorized  the  Navy  to  award 
the  Purple  Heart,  which  until  then  had  been  an 
Army-only  award. 


United  States,  or  as  a  result  of  an  act  of  such 
enemy,  may  ...  be  construed  as  resulting 
from  a  singularly  meritorious  act  of  essential 
service.” 

This  meant  that  the  Purple  Heart  was 
an  award  for  high-level  service.  But  it  also 
meant  that  an  individual  serving  “in  the 
Army”  who  was  wounded  in  action  could 
also  be  awarded  the  Purple  Heart.  Not  all 
wounds,  however,  qualified  for  the  new 
decoration.  Rather,  the  wound  had  to  be  se¬ 
rious  enough  that  it  “necessitated”  medical 
treatment. 


From  1 932  until  the  outbreak  ofWorld  War 
II,  the  Army  awarded  some  78,000  Purple 
Hearts  to  living  veterans  and  active-duty  sol¬ 
diers  who  had  either  been  wounded  in  action 
or  had  received  General  Pershing’s  certificate 
for  meritorious  service  during  World  War  I. 
The  latter  was  a  printed  certificate  signed  by 
Pershing  that  read  “for  exceptionally  meritori¬ 
ous  and  conspicuous  services.” 

While  the  vast  majority  of  Purple  Hearts 
were  issued  to  men  who  had  fought  in 
France  from  1917  to  1918,  a  small  number 
of  soldiers  who  had  been  wounded  in  earlier 
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Sgt.  Maj.  Trinadad  Prito  (right),  injured  by  a  land 
mine,  receives  the  Purple  Heart  at  the  326th 
Medical  Battalion  in  Vietnam  with  a  CBS  newsman 
present,  August  30,  1965. 


conflicts,  including  the  Civil  War,  Indian 
Wars,  and  Spanish-American  War,  applied 
for  and  received  the  Purple  Heart. 

A  final  point  about  these  pre-World  War 
II  Purple  Hearts  is  worth  mentioning:  there 
were  no  posthumous  awards.  As  MacArthur 
explained  in  1938,  the  Purple  Heart — like 
Washington’s  Badge  of  Military  Merit — was 
“not  intended  ...  to  commemorate  the 
dead,  but  to  animate  and  inspire  the  liv¬ 
ing.”  Consequently,  said  MacArthur,  the 
Purple  Heart  could  not  be  awarded  posthu¬ 
mously.  “To  make  it  a  symbol  of  death,  with 
its  corollary  depressive  influences,”  insisted 
MacArthur,  “would  be  to  defeat  the  primary 
purpose  of  its  being  (emphasis  added). 

Changes  to  the  Purple  Heart 
During  World  War  II,  Vietnam 

After  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
in  December  1941,  and  the  deaths  of 
thousand  of  soldiers  in  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines,  the  War  Department  abandoned 
MacArthur’s  “no  posthumous  award”  policy. 
On  April  28,  1942,  the  Army  announced 


that  the  Purple  Heart  now  would  be  awarded 
to  “members  of  the  military  service  who  are 
killed  ...  or  who  died  as  a  result  of  a  wound 
received  in  action  ...  on  or  after  December 
7,  1941.”  But  note  that  this  change  in  policy 
only  applied  to  those  killed  after  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Hawaii;  posthumous  awards  of  the 
Purple  Heart  for  pre-World  War  II  conflicts 
still  were  not  permitted. 

Five  months  later,  the  Army  made  another 
major  change  in  the  award  criteria  for  the 
Purple  Heart:  it  restricted  the  award  of  the 
Purple  Heart  to  combat  wounds  only.  While 
MacArthur’s  intent  in  reviving  the  Purple 
Heart  in  1932  was  that  the  new  decora¬ 
tion  would  be  for  “any  singularly  meritori¬ 
ous  act  of  extraordinary  fidelity  or  essential 
service”  (with  combat  wounds  being  a  subset 
of  such  fidelity  or  service),  the  creation  of 
the  Legion  of  Merit  in  1942  as  a  new  junior 
decoration  for  achievement  or  service  meant 
that  the  Army  did  not  need  two  medals  to 
reward  the  same  thing. 

The  result  was  that  the  War  Department 
announced  that,  as  of  September  3,  1942, 


the  Purple  Heart  was  now  exclusively  an 
award  for  those  wounded  or  killed  in  action. 
About  270  Purple  Hearts  for  achievement  or 
service — and  not  for  wounds — were  award¬ 
ed  before  this  change  in  policy,  which  makes 
them  exceedingly  rare. 

A  final  change  in  the  evolution  of  the  Purple 
Heart  was  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s 
decision  to  give  the  Navy  Department  the 
authority  to  award  the  decoration.  This  oc¬ 
curred  on  December  3,  1942 — almost  a 
year  after  the  attack  that  had  propelled  the 
United  States  into  World  War  II.  That  day, 
Roosevelt  signed  an  executive  order  giving  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  authority  to  award 
the  Purple  Heart  to  any  sailor,  marine,  or 
Coast  Guardsman  wounded  in  action  against 
an  enemy  of  the  United  States  or  killed  in  any 
action  after  December  7,  1941. 

As  strange  as  it  may  seem,  until  this  time 
the  Purple  Heart  was  an  Army-only  award, 
and  the  Navy  had  no  authority  to  award 
it.  Even  so,  sailors  and  marines  did  some¬ 
times  receive  the  decoration;  if  they  were 
“serving  with”  the  Army,  they  were  eligible. 
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Consequently,  a  handful  of  marines  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  AEF  in  World  War  I  received 
the  Purple  Heart  on  the  basis  of  wounds 
received  while  fighting  alongside  soldiers  in 
France  in  1917  and  1918. 

The  next  major  change  to  the  award  cri¬ 
teria  for  the  Purple  Heart  occurred  during 
the  presidency  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  When 
American  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and 
marines  serving  in  South  Vietnam  began 
being  killed  and  wounded,  they  were  not 
eligible  for  the  Purple  Heart  because  they 
were  serving  in  an  advisory  capacity  rather 
than  as  combatants.  Additionally,  because 
the  United  States  was  not  formally  a  par¬ 
ticipant  (as  a  matter  of  law)  in  the  ongoing 
war  between  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cong  and  their  North  Vietnamese  al¬ 
lies,  there  was  no  “enemy”  to  satisfy  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  a  wound  or  death  received  “in 
action  against  an  enemy.” 

Since  Kennedy  recognized  that  the  Purple 
Heart  should  be  awarded  to  these  uniformed 
personnel  who  were  shedding  blood  in 
South  Vietnam,  he  signed  an  executive  or¬ 
der  on  April  25,  1962.  That  order  permitted 
the  Purple  Heart  to  be  awarded  to  any  per¬ 
son  wounded  or  killed  “while  serving  with 
friendly  foreign  forces”  or  “as  a  result  of  ac¬ 
tion  by  a  hostile  foreign  force.” 

By  1973,  when  the  last  U.S.  combat  forc¬ 
es  withdrew  from  Vietnam,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  Americans  wounded  or  killed 
by  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
had  been  awarded  the  Purple  Heart. 


To  learn  more  about 

•  How  to  document  or  re¬ 
place  lost  military  awards  and 
decorations,  go  to  the  National 
Personnel  Records  Center  web 
page  at  www.archives.govlvetera.nsl. 

•  The  Civil  War-era  Medal  of  Honor, 
awarded  freely  because  no  other  medal  was 
available,  go  to  www.archives.gov/publications/ 
prologue/ 1995/fall/. 

•  JFK’s  PT-109  story,  go  to  www.archives.gov/ 
publications/prologue/2003/summeri 


Kennedy’s  decision  to  expand  the  award 
criteria  for  the  Purple  Heart  also  meant  that 
servicemen  killed  or  wounded  in  lesser- 
known  actions,  such  as  the  Israeli  attack 
on  the  USS  Liberty  in  1967  and  the  North 
Korean  seizure  of  the  USS  Pueblo  in  1968, 
also  could  receive  the  Purple  Heart. 

Changes  to  the  Purple  Heart 
From  Vietnam  to  the  Present 

The  next  major  changes  to  the  Purple  Heart 
occurred  in  February  1984,  when  President 
Ronald  Reagan  recognized  the  changing 
nature  of  war  and  signed  Executive  Order 
12464.  This  order  announced  that  the  Purple 
Heart  could  now  be  awarded  to  those  killed 
or  wounded  as  a  result  of  an  “international 
terrorist  attack  against  the  United  States.” 

Reagan  also  decided  that  the  Purple  Heart 
should  be  awarded  to  individuals  killed  or 
wounded  “outside  the  territory  of  the  United 
States”  while  serving  “as  part  of  a  peacekeep¬ 
ing  mission.” 

As  a  result  of  Reagan’s  decision,  a  small 
number  of  Americans  in  uniform  received 
the  Purple  Heart  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  denied  the  medal.  For  example,  a  sailor 
who  had  been  assassinated  by  Turkish  left¬ 
ists  in  Istanbul  was  posthumously  awarded 
the  decoration,  and  a  naval  officer  wounded 
while  serving  in  Lebanon  as  a  UN  military 
observer  also  received  the  Purple  Heart. 

Finally,  the  wars  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq 
have  caused  the  most  recent  changes  to  the 
Purple  Heart’s  award  criteria. 

On  April  25, 20 1 1 ,  the  Defense  Department 
announced  that  the  decoration  now  could 
be  awarded  to  any  soldier,  sailor,  airman, 
or  marine  who  sustained  “mild  traumatic 
brain  injuries  and  concussive  injuries”  in 
combat.  This  decision  was  based  on  the 
recognition  that  brain  injuries  caused  by 
improvised  explosive  devices  qualify  as 
wounds,  even  though  such  brain  injuries 
may  be  invisible. 

Awards  for  these  head  injuries  are  retro¬ 
active  to  September  1 1 ,  200 1 ,  the  day  of  al 


Qaeda’s  attack  on  the  World  Trade  Center 
and  the  Pentagon.  On  the  issue  of  severity  of 
a  brain  injury,  a  soldier  or  airman  need  not 
lose  consciousness  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
Purple  Heart.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  “medi¬ 
cal  officer”  or  “medical  professional”  makes 
a  “diagnosis”  that  an  individual  suffered  a 
“concussive  injury”  and  the  “extent  of  the 
wound  was  such  that  it  required  treatment 
by  a  medical  officer,”  this  is  sufficient  for  the 
award  of  the  Purple  Heart.  It  is  too  early  to 
know  the  extent  to  which  Purple  Hearts  will 
be  awarded  to  soldiers  for  these  concussion 
injuries,  but  the  number  of  awards  could  be 
sizable  given  the  wounds  inflicted  by  impro¬ 
vised  explosive  devices. 

The  Purple  Hearts  for  traumatic  brain 
injury  are  very  different  from  the  ongoing 
issue  of  whether  the  Purple  Heart  should  be 
awarded  for  Post  Traumatic  Stress  Disorder 
(PTSD).  In  2008,  after  increasing  numbers 
of  men  and  women  returning  from  ser¬ 
vice  in  Operations  Enduring  Freedom  and 
Iraqi  Freedom  were  diagnosed  as  suffering 
from  PTSD,  some  commentators  proposed 
awarding  the  Purple  Heart  for  these  psycho¬ 
logical  wounds. 

After  carefully  studying  the  issue,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Defense  Department  concluded 
that  having  PTSD  did  not  qualify  a  person 
for  the  Purple  Heart  because  the  disorder 
was  not  a  “wound  intentionally  caused  by 
the  enemy  .  .  .  but  a  secondary  effect  caused 
by  witnessing  or  experiencing  a  traumatic 
event.”  This  is  not  to  say  that  PTSD  is  not  a 
serious  mental  disorder — but  those  who  suf¬ 
fer  from  it  may  not  receive  the  Purple  Heart. 

As  war  evolves  and  changes,  the  Purple 
Heart  will  evolve  as  well.  But,  while  today’s 
Purple  Heart  medal  looks  exactly  the  same 
as  it  did  in  1 932,  General  MacArthur  would 
certainly  be  surprised  to  see  how  much  the 
criteria  for  awarding  it  has  changed.  Today, 
the  Purple  Heart  may  be  awarded  to  any 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who,  while  serving  under  compe¬ 
tent  authority  in  any  capacity  with  one  of 
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the  Armed  Forces  after  April  5,  1917,  is 
killed  or  wounded  in  any  of  the  following 
circumstances: 

•  in  action  against  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States, 

•  in  action  with  an  opposing  armed 
force  of  a  foreign  country  in  which  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
or  have  been  engaged, 

•  while  serving  with  friendly  foreign  forc¬ 
es  engaged  in  an  armed  conflict  against 
an  opposing  armed  force  in  which  the 
United  States  is  not  a  belligerent  party, 

•  as  the  result  of  an  act  of  any  such  enemy 
or  opposing  armed  force, 

•  as  the  result  of  an  act  of  any  hostile  for¬ 
eign  force, 

•  as  the  result  of  friendly  weapon  fire 
while  actively  engaging  the  enemy,  or 

•  as  the  indirect  result  of  enemy  action 
(for  example,  injuries  resulting  from 
parachuting  from  a  plane  brought 
down  by  enemy  or  hostile  fire). 

Recipients  of  the  Purple  Heart 
Include  the  Famous  and  Non' Famous 

More  than  a  million  American  men  and 
women  have  received  the  Purple  Heart  since 
1932,  including  more  than  25,000  during 
the  ongoing  wars  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq. 
While  one  might  expect  that  only  those 
wounded  after  1932  would  have  received 
the  Purple  Heart,  most  early  recipients  were 
World  War  I  soldiers  (and  marines  serving 
with  the  Army  in  France)  who  had  been 
wounded  in  action. 

But  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and  Indian 
Wars,  as  well  as  the  Spanish- American  War, 
China-Boxer  Rebellion,  and  Philippine 
Insurrection,  also  received  the  Purple  Heart. 
They  were  eligible  because  the  1932  Army 
regulations  governing  the  medal’s  award  al¬ 
lowed  any  soldier  who  had  been  wounded  in 
any  conflict  involving  U.S.  Army  personnel  to 
apply  for  the  new  medal. 

The  Adjutant  Generals  Office  (AGO)  re¬ 
corded  pre-1 940  applications  on  3-  by  5-inch 


index  cards,  listing  the  name,  rank,  unit, 
date  of  wounding,  and  date  of  issuance  of 
the  medal.  These  “AGO  award  cards,”  now 
housed  at  the  National  Archives  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  are  priceless  archival  evidence  that 
an  individual  was  awarded  a  Purple  Heart  for 
wounds  received  in  a  pre-1 940  conflict — and 
almost  always  are  the  only  official  proof  of  en¬ 
titlement  to  a  Purple  Heart. 

A  Medal  of  Honor  First, 

A  Purple  Heart 55  Years  Later 

There  is  at  least  one  exception  to  the  rule 
that  an  AGO  award  card  is  the  only  proof  of 
a  Purple  Heart. 

Witness  the  unusual  case  of  Calvin  Pearl 
Titus,  who,  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor 
for  heroism  in  China  during  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  in  1900,  received  his  Purple  Heart 
from  the  Army  more  than  half  a  century 
later. 

Born  in  Iowa  in  1879,  Titus  enlisted  in 
the  Iowa  National  Guard  in  1898  and,  two 
years  later,  was  in  China  as  a  corporal  and 
bugler  in  the  Regular  Army’s  14th  Infantry 
Regiment.  On  August  14,  1900,  during  the 
heavy  fighting  in  Peking,  Titus  overheard  his 
commander  wondering  if  the  30-foot-high 
Tartar  Wall  could  be  scaled.  He  answered 
with  the  now-famous  reply,  “I’ll  try,  sir.” 

The  Americans  had  no  ropes  or  ladders, 
but  Titus,  by  holding  onto  exposed  bricks 
and  crevices  in  the  ancient  wall,  managed 
to  climb  to  the  top.  Other  soldiers  then  fol¬ 
lowed  his  courageous  example,  and  soon 
two  companies  of  soldiers  were  in  control 
of  the  wall.  Their  covering  fire  subsequently 
allowed  British  troops  to  breach  the  Boxers’ 
stronghold. 

Titus  was  recommended  for  the  Medal 
of  Honor  for  his  extraordinary  heroism  at 
Peking,  and  he  also  received  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy.  Titus 
was  at  West  Point  as  a  cadet  when  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  presented  him  with  the 
Medal  of  Honor — and  he  remains  the  only 
West  Point  cadet  in  history  to  be  awarded 


Calvin  Pearl  Titus  was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart 
more  than  50  years  after  he  received  the  Medal 
of  Honor  for  his  heroic  service  during  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  in  1900. 


Audie  Murphy  was  the  most  highly  decorated  sol¬ 
dier  in  World  War  II,  with  a  Medal  of  Honor  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  three  Purple  Hearts.  His  fame  led  him 
to  Hollywood,  where  he  starred  in  over  40  movies. 

America’s  highest  award  for  combat  valor 
while  attending  classes  there. 

Although  Titus  was  not  wounded  while 
climbing  the  Tartar  Wall,  a  letter  in  his  offi¬ 
cial  military  file  records  that  he  was  wound¬ 
ed  the  next  day.  As  a  result  of  this  injury 
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acquired  “in  line  of  duty,”  the  Army  award¬ 
ed  Titus  the  Purple  Heart  on  February  17, 
1955.  The  only  existing  proof  of  his  award 
is  this  letter. 

For  Lieutenant  Murphy,  a  Purple  Heart 
And  a  Career  in  the  Movies 

Another  famous  soldier  recipient  of  the 
Purple  Heart  was  Audie  L.  Murphy,  who 
was  awarded  three  Purple  Hearts.  His  first 
award  was  for  injuries  received  when  then- 
Sergeant  Murphy  was  caught  in  a  mortar 
barrage  while  fighting  near  Vy-les-Lure, 
France,  in  September  1944.  While  Murphy 
waited  for  the  enemy  fire  to  stop,  a  shell  ex¬ 
ploded  at  his  feet  and  knocked  him  uncon¬ 
scious.  A  fragment  of  metal  from  that  shell 
also  pierced  his  foot. 

The  following  month,  now-Lieutenant 
Murphy  (he  had  received  a  battlefield  com¬ 
mission)  was  wounded  when  a  bullet  fired 
by  a  German  sniper  struck  his  right  hip. 
Murphy  spent  three  months  in  the  hospital 
recovering  from  this  serious  injury.  After  re¬ 
joining  his  unit  in  January  1945,  Murphy 
was  wounded  a  third  time  when  he  was  hit 
by  fragments  from  a  German  mortar  round 
that  killed  two  others  nearby. 

When  World  War  II  ended,  Audie  Murphy 
was  still  a  month  shy  of  his  21st  birthday. 
But  he  was  the  most  highly  decorated  soldier 
in  the  8-million-strong  Army,  with  a  Medal 
of  Honor,  a  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
(the  second  highest  decoration  that  may  be 
awarded  to  an  American  soldier),  two  Silver 
Stars,  and  two  Bronze  Stars  in  addition  to 
his  three  Purple  Hearts. 

Murphy  returned  to  the  United  States  as  a 
hero.  His  face  graced  the  cover  of  Life  maga¬ 
zine,  and  after  visiting  Hollywood  at  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  actor  James  Cagney,  Murphy  be¬ 
gan  appearing  in  movies.  Over  the  next  20 
years,  he  had  roles  in  more  than  40  movies. 
Many  critics  consider  his  best  performance 
to  have  been  in  Red  Badge  of  Courage  in 
1951,  but  his  portrayal  of  himself  in  To  Hell 
and  Back  in  1955  also  received  high  marks. 


Purple  Hearts  to  Maverick 
— and  Marshal  Matt  Dillon 

Two  other  celebrity  recipients  of  the 
Purple  Heart — known  to  virtually  every 
American  born  in  the  20th  century — are 
James  K.  Arness  and  James  Garner. 

Arness,  beloved  to  countless  fans  as  U.S. 
Marshal  Matt  Dillon  in  the  long-running 


John  F.  Kennedy  (above)  was  the  only  President 
to  receive  the  Purple  Heart.  He  was  injured  when 
a  Japanese  warship  destroyed  the  patrol  torpedo 
boat  he  commanded  on  August  1 ,  1 943,  in  the  Sol¬ 
omon  Islands.  Be/ow:  Adm.W.  F.  Halsey  signed  the 
order  awarding  Kennedy  the  Purple  Heart. 

SOUTH  PACmC^FORCE^ 


In  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  bp  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Conmander  South  Paolfio  Area  and  South 
Pacific  Force  takes  pleasure  in  awarding  the 


for  Injury  received  as  a  result  of  eneay  action 
in  the  South  Paoiflo  Area  on 

1.  * *S. 


W.  T .  HALSKT, 
Adairal,  U.  S.  Navy. 


television  series  Gunsmoke ,  received  his 
Purple  Heart  after  being  badly  wounded  in 
his  right  leg  by  enemy  machine-gun  fire  in 
France  on  February  1,  1944.  Arness  spent 
more  than  a  year  in  the  hospital  recovering 
from  this  injury. 

Garner,  who  starred  as  professional  gambler 
Bret  Maverick  in  the  television  series  Maverick 
and  as  private  detective  Jim  Rockford  in  The 
Rockford  Files,  was  awarded  two  Purple  Hearts 
for  wounds  received  during  the  Korean  War. 
Garner  had  been  in  Korea  just  two  days  when 
he  was  hit  in  the  hand  and  face  by  enemy 
shrapnel.  Some  months  later,  in  April  1951, 
Garner  was  injured  a  second  time  when  U.S. 
Navy  F9F  Panther  jets  firing  20mm  rockets 
mistakenly  attacked  Garner  and  his  fellow 
soldiers.  Garner  was  hit  in  the  buttocks,  he 
had  phosphorous  burns  on  his  neck,  and  his 
rifle  was  shattered. 

The  only  U.S.  President  to  be  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart  is  John  F.  Kennedy.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  Purple  Heart  after  being  seriously 
injured  when  the  patrol  torpedo  boat  (PT- 
109)  he  was  commanding  was  sliced  in  half 
and  sunk  by  a  Japanese  warship  near  in  the 
Solomon  Islands  in  August  1944.  Kennedy 
was  badly  hurt  in  the  collision,  as  were  two 
other  sailors;  two  more  were  lost.  Despite 
his  injuries,  then  Lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
Kennedy  “unhesitatingly  braved  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  hazards  of  darkness  to  direct  rescue 
operations,  swimming  many  hours  to  secure 
aid  and  food  after  he  had  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  his  crew  to  shore”  on  a  nearby  island. 
Kennedy’s  brush  with  death  was  popularized 
in  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  his  status 
as  a  war  hero  helped  smooth  his  entry  into 
Massachusetts  politics. 

Journalist  Ernie  Pyle 
Reported  the  GIs  Stories 

Another  celebrity  who  received  a  Purple 
Heart  was  the  famous  war  correspondent 
Ernest  “Ernie”  Pyle.  He  was  killed  in  April 
1945  by  Japanese  machine-gun  fire  while 
accompanying  elements  of  the  Army’s  77th 
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Ernie  Pyle  (center)  with  marines  aboard  the  USS 
Charles  Carroll  in  March  1 945  en  route  to  Okina¬ 
wa,  where  he  was  killed  the  following  month. The 
famed  journalist  had  covered  numerous  fronts 
during  the  war  and  was  posthumously  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart. 


Infantry  “Statute  of  Liberty”  Division.  Pyle 
is  arguably  the  most  famous  civilian  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  Purple  Heart.  Known  to  family 
and  admirers  as  “Ernie,”  he  smoked  Bull 
Durham  tobacco  and  rolled  his  cigarettes 
with  one  hand. 

There  was  nothing  pretentious  about  Ernie 
Pyle.  He  was  a  career  newspaperman  when 
he  was  sent  to  England  in  1940  to  report  on 
the  bombing  of  London,  and  he  subsequently 
covered  the  invasions  of  North  Africa,  Sicily, 
and  Italy  in  1943  and  of  Normandy  in  1944. 
His  winning  personality  and  frontline  report¬ 
ing  made  him  popular  with  both  combat 
troops  and  Americans  back  home. 


Pyle  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  journalism 
in  1943.  In  a  column  written  from  Italy  in 
1944,  Pyle  proposed  that  combat  soldiers  be 
given  “fight  pay”  similar  to  an  airman’s  flight 
pay.  In  May  of  that  year.  Congress  acted  on 
Pyle’s  suggestion,  giving  soldiers  50-percent 
extra  pay  for  combat  service,  legislation 
nicknamed  “the  Ernie  Pyle  bill.”  Today’s 
hazardous  duty  pay  and  other  benefits  given 
by  Congress  to  today’s  combat  troops  trace 
their  roots  to  Pyle’s  idea. 

Pyle  was  reporting  on  the  island  of  Ie 
Shima,  near  Okinawa,  on  April  18,  1945, 
when  his  luck  ran  out,  and  he  was  killed. 
Secretary  of  the  Army  John  O.  Marsh 


posthumously  awarded  the  Purple  Heart  to 
Pyle  on  April  28,  1983,  38  years  after  Pyle 
lost  his  life.  While  awards  of  the  Purple 
Heart  to  civilians  are  prohibited  today,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Ernie  Pyle  deserved  his 
decoration. 

A  General  and  a  Colonel  Each 
Have  Record  Eight  Purple  Hearts 

Who  has  the  record  for  the  most  Purple 
Hearts?  Military  records  in  the  National 
Archives  in  St.  Louis  identify  a  number 
of  possibilities,  with  the  two  strongest 
contenders  being  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  T. 
Frederick  and  Col.  David  H.  Hackworth. 
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Col.  David  H.  Hackworth  received  eight  Purple 
Hearts  in  his  20-year  career  as  a  soldier. 


Both  soldiers  received  a  remarkable  eight 
awards  of  the  decoration. 

All  eight  of  Frederick’s  Purple  Hearts 
were  awarded  during  World  War  II,  with 
an  unprecedented  three  Purple  Hearts  being 
awarded  on  the  single  day  of  June  4,  1944. 
On  that  day,  he  was  wounded  on  three 
separate  occasions  by  bullets  that  struck  his 
thighs  and  right  arm.  Frederick  received  his 
eighth  Purple  Heart — just  six  days  after  he 
had  pinned  on  his  second  star — when  he 
was  wounded  while  leading  a  parachute  as¬ 
sault  near  Saint-Tropez,  France. 

Hackworth  received  four  Purple  Hearts 
for  combat  wounds  received  in  the  Korean 
War  and  another  four  for  wounds  received 
while  fighting  in  Vietnam.  In  addition  to 
these  eight  Purple  Hearts,  Hackworth  re¬ 
ceived  an  unprecedented  10  Silver  Stars  for 
gallantry  in  action. 

After  retiring  from  the  Army,  Hackworth 
had  a  successful  career  as  a  controversial 
magazine  columnist  for  Newsweek  magazine 
and  wrote  a  number  of  best-selling  books  on 
military  topics,  including  About  Face:  The 
Odyssey  of  an  American  Warrior,  which  was 
published  in  1989. 


LCpI  Daniel  A.  Gillis,  3rd  Battalion,  1st  Marines,  re¬ 
ceives  a  Purple  Heart  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Califor¬ 
nia,  on  August  28, 2003,  for  his  service  in  Iraq.  With 
recent  wars,  the  award’s  criteria  now  include  those 
who  sustained  “mild  traumatic  brain  injuries  and  con- 
cussive  injuries”  in  combat  since  September  1 1 ,200 1 . 

A  Final  Note 

The  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard  do  not  maintain  a  centralized 
database  of  military  awards.  Consequently, 
there  is  no  readily  available  list  of  Purple  Heart 
recipients,  much  less  a  list  of  multiple  awards. 
There  may  be  a  soldier,  sailor,  airman  or  marine 
who  “beats”  the  Frederick-Hackworth  Purple 
Heart  total,  but  this  would  require  official  con¬ 
firmation  in  official  personnel  files  maintained 
by  the  National  Archives  in  St.  Louis. 

More  than  a  million  Purple  Hearts  have 
been  awarded  since  General  Washington’s 
Badge  of  Military  Merit  was  revived  in  1932. 
The  unique  heart-shaped  decoration  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  widely  recognized  by  Americans.  It 
also  continues  to  be  prized  by  all  who  receive 
it,  probably  because  the  award  of  a  Purple 
Heart  does  not  depend  on  any  superior’s  fa¬ 
vor  or  approval. 

The  Purple  Heart  is  unique  as  an  egalitar¬ 
ian  award  in  a  nondemocratic,  hierarchical 
organization,  since  every  man  or  woman 
in  uniform  who  sheds  blood  or  receives  a 
qualifying  injury  while  defending  the  nation 
receives  the  Purple  Heart  regardless  of  posi¬ 
tion,  rank,  status,  or  popularity.  Q 


Note  on  Sources 

Official  records  relating  to  the  revival  of  the 
Purple  Heart  in  1932  are  located  in  Record  Group 
407,  Records  of  the  Adjutant  Generals  Office, 
1917  -.  Decimal  files  200.6  contain  information  on 
the  Purple  Heart  and  other  decorations  and  med¬ 
als.  Official  records  pertaining  to  the  design  of  the 
Purple  Heart  are  in  Record  Group  66,  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts,  Entry  4. 

The  National  Personnel  Records  Center,  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  holds  the  Adjutant  General’s 
Office  201  award  cards.  These  3-  by  5-  inch  index 
cards  list,  by  surname,  all  pre-1940  recipients  of 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  Distinguished  Service  Cross, 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Silver  Star,  and  Purple 
Heart.  Since  about  80  percent  of  the  official  records 
for  Army  personnel  discharged  between  1912  and 
1960  were  destroyed  in  a  1973  fire  at  the  records 
depository  in  St.  Louis,  these  AGO  award  cards  are 
the  only  archival  proof  of  award  eligibility  for  many 
World  War  I  recipients. 

Verification  of  the  Purple  Hearts  awarded  to 
Calvin  Titus,  Audie  Murphy,  James  Arness,  James 
Garner,  Ernest  Pyle,  John  F.  Kennedy,  Robert 
Frederick,  and  David  Hackworth  is  contained  in 
their  official  military  personnel  records  at  National 
Archives  at  St.  Louis. 

War  Department  Circular  No.  6,  dated  February 
22,  1932,  announced  the  revival  of  the  Purple  Heart 
as  an  Army  decoration  and  the  criteria  for  the  new 
award.  All  subsequent  changes  in  criteria  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  Army  Regulations  600-45,  672-5-1,  and 
600-8-22.  Information  on  the  Roosevelt,  Kennedy, 
and  Reagan  executive  orders  expanding  award  crite¬ 
ria  for  the  Purple  Heart  are  located  on  the  National 
Archives  website  at  http://www.archives.gov/federal- 
register/ executive-orders/;  the  text  of  the  orders  may 
be  found  at  http://www.presidency.ucsb.edu/index.php. 

An  excellent  printed  official  source  on  post- 
Vietnam  Purple  Heart  awards  is  Madeline  Sapienza, 
Peacetime  Awards  of  the  Purple  Heart  in  the  Post- 
Vietnam  Period  (Washington,  D.C.:  Center  of 
Military  History,  1987).  For  a  secondary  source, 
see  Fred  L.  Borch,  For  Military  Merit:  Recipients  of 
the  Purple  Heart  (Annapolis,  Md.:  Naval  Institute 
Press,  2010). 
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The  1 50-Year-Old  Homestead  Act  Lured  Americans 
Looking  for  a  New  Life  and  New  Opportunities 

By  Greg  Bradsher 


How  the  West 
Was  Settled 


When  the  war  for  American  independence  formally  ended  in  1783,  the  United 
States  covered  more  than  312  million  acres  of  land.  By  1860,  the  nation  had 
acquired  more  than  1.4  billion  more  acres,  much  of  it  in  the  public  domain. 
How  to  dispose  of  the  public  land  was  a  question  that  Congress  addressed  almost  continuously. 


At  the  nation’s  beginning,  the  land  was  seen  primarily  as 
a  source  of  revenue  to  reduce  the  national  debt,  and  most 
land  laws  adopted  before  the  Civil  War  provided  for  the 
sale  of  public  lands,  after  1820,  at  $1.25  an  acre. 

From  the  1820s  through  the  1840s,  westerners  pushed 
for  more  liberal  land  laws,  calling  for  “free  homesteads”  or 
“donations”  for  those  who  would  settle  on  the  land.  During 
the  1 840s,  the  call  for  homestead  legislation  received  sup¬ 
port  from  eastern  labor  reformers,  who  envisioned  free 
land  as  a  means  by  which  industrial  workers  could  escape 
low  wages  and  deplorable  working  conditions. 

Congress  did,  on  occasion,  offer  free  land  in  regions  the 
nation  wanted  settled.  But  the  landmark  law  that  governed 
how  public  land  was  distributed  and  settled  for  over  100 
years  came  in  1862.  The  Homestead  Act,  which  became 
law  on  May  20,  1862,  was  responsible  for  helping  settle 
much  of  the  American  West. 

In  its  centennial  year  in  1962,  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
called  the  act  “the  single  greatest  stimulus  to  national  de¬ 
velopment  ever  enacted.”  This  past  year  marked  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  Homestead  Act. 

The  provisions  of  the  Homestead  Act,  while  not  perfect  and 
often  fraudulently  manipulated,  were  responsible  for  helping 
setde  much  of  the  American  West.  In  all,  between  1 862  and 
1976,  well  over  270  million  acres  (10  percent  of  the  area  of 
the  United  States)  were  claimed  and  settled  under  the  act. 

Earlier  Laws  Bred 
Confusion  for  Settlers 

Pre-Homestead  Act  legislation  included  the  Armed 
Occupation  Law  of  1842,  which  offered  160  acres  to  each 
person  willing  to  fight  the  Indian  insurgence  in  Florida  and 
occupy  and  cultivate  the  land  for  five  years.  Between  1850 
and  1853,  Congress  offered  320  acres  to  single  men  and 
640  acres  to  couples  settling  in  the  Oregon  Country. 

Opposite:  Farmers  with  their  combine  in  Washington  State,  ca.  1900. 
The  Homestead  Act  of  1862  and  later  acts  were  responsible  for  help¬ 
ing  settle  the  American  West.  This  past  year  marked  the  1 50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  act.  Opposite,  background:  This  poster  advertised  land 
for  sale  for  “6  per  ct  Interest  and  Low  Prices,”  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
in  1 872.  In  the  post-Civil  War  years,  settlers  moved  westward  into  the 
Great  Plains  following  the  expansion  of  the  railroads. 


A  similar,  but  less  generous  proposition  was  extended 
in  1854  to  include  the  New  Mexico  Territory.  During  the 
1850s,  the  demand  for  free  land  increased.  The  Republican 
Party’s  1860  presidential  platform  called  for  passage  of  a 
homestead  measure.  President-elect  Abraham  Lincoln  on 
February  12,  1861,  said  he  thought  a  Homestead  Act  was 
worthy  of  consideration  so  “that  the  wild  lands  of  the  coun¬ 
try  should  be  distributed  so  that  every  man  should  have  the 
means  and  opportunity  of  benefiting  his  condition.” 

In  the  decades  before  passage  of  the  Homestead  Act, 
there  was  opposition  to  giving  away  the  public  domain. 

After  the  Mexican  War  added  vast  areas  of  land  in  the 
West,  southern  slaveholders  worried  that  opening  the  un¬ 
developed  territories  to  small,  independent  farmers  op¬ 
posed  to  slavery  would  upset  the  delicate  political  balance 
between  the  slave  and  free  states  in  the  Senate. 

Others  voiced  fear  that  the  offer  of  free  land  would  spur 
immigration  from  Europe.  But  the  proponents  of  an  act 
achieved  success  with  “An  Act  to  Secure  Homesteads  to 
Actual  Settlers  on  the  Public  Domain”  in  1 862. 

At  that  time,  a  billion  acres  of  government  land  (much 
of  it  mountain  and  desert  unfit  for  agriculture)  were  avail¬ 
able  for  homesteading.  Under  the  act,  any  citizen  (or  per¬ 
son  who  intended  to  become  one)  who  was  the  head  of  a 
family,  or  a  single  person  over  21,  who  had  never  taken 
up  arms  against  the  U.S.  government  could  apply  for  a 
quarter-section  ofland — 160  acres.  Potential  homesteaders 
included  women  who  were  single,  widowed,  or  divorced  or 
deserted  by  their  husbands.  Eventually,  under  certain  situ¬ 
ations,  some  married  women  could  file  homestead  claims 
on  land  adjacent  to  their  husband’s  holding. 

The  homesteaded  land  had  to  have  been  surveyed  and 
be  in  one  of  the  30  “public  domain  states.”  All  states  were 
“public  domain  states”  except  the  13  original  states,  and 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  eventually  Hawaii. 

There  were,  however,  strict  rules  for  those  who  got  one 
of  the  parcels.  The  prospective  homesteader  paid  a  filing 
fee  of  10  dollars  to  claim  the  land  temporarily.  Then  he 
made  a  small  payment  to  the  land  office  representative. 
He  had  six  months  to  begin  living  on  the  property.  He 
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could  commute  his  claim  before  the  end  of 
five  years  to  a  cash  entry,  $  1 .25  per  acre,  as 
long  he  had  lived  on  the  property  for  six 
months. 

The  government  would  issue  a  patent 
(deed)  for  the  land  after  five  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  residence.  But  during  that  period, 
the  homesteader  had  to  build  a  dwelling  and 
cultivate  some  portion  of  the  land.  No  speci¬ 
fied  amount  of  cultivation  or  improvements 
was  required,  but  there  had  to  be  enough 
continuous  improvement  and  actual  cultiva¬ 
tion  to  demonstrate  good  faith. 

During  the  five-year  period,  the  home¬ 
steader  could  not  be  absent  for  more  than 
six  months  a  year,  nor  could  he  establish 
legal  residence  anywhere  else.  A  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  for  one  year  or  less  could  be  granted 
when  total  or  partial  failure  or  destruction  of 
crops,  sickness,  or  other  unavoidable  casual¬ 
ty  prevented  a  homesteader  from  supporting 
himself  and  his  family.  After  publishing  his 
intent  to  close  on  the  property  and  paying  a 
six-dollar  fee,  the  homesteader  received  the 
patent  for  the  land. 


A  Slow,  Early  Start 
Picks  Up  Steam 


The  Homestead  Act  was  often  amended. 
The  first  amendment  came  in  1 864,  when 
a  person  serving  in  the  U.S.  military  was 


allowed  to  make  a  homestead  entry  (appli¬ 
cation)  if  some  member  of  his  family  was 
residing  on  the  lands.  In  January  1867, 
Congress  allowed  Confederate  veterans  to 
take  homesteads  if  they  signed  an  affidavit 
of  allegiance  to  the  U.S.  government. 

An  1872  amendment  permitted  veterans 
to  receive  credit  for  their  period  of  service  in 
determining  the  time  required  for  residence 
in  perfecting  a  homestead  entry.  This  same 
privilege  would  later  be  extended  to  veter¬ 
ans  of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  Philippine 
Insurrection,  and  World  War  I. 

The  first  claim  under  the  Homestead  Act 
of  1862  was  made  on  January  1,  1863,  most 
likely  by  Daniel  Freeman,  a  few  miles  west 
of  Beatrice,  Nebraska. 

With  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  home¬ 
steading  began  in  earnest.  In  1865,  appli¬ 
cants  filed  for  fewer  than  a  million  acres.  A 
year  later,  the  total  was  nearly  1.9  million 
acres.  In  1872,  more  than  4.6  million  acres 
were  claimed. 

During  the  first  decade  after  the  acts 
passage,  few  homesteaders  took  up  land  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  More  substantial 
numbers  staked  out  homesteads  in  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 
By  1976,  when  homesteading  was  ended  in 
all  but  Alaska,  those  five  states  contained 
about  20  percent  of  all  homesteads. 


The  Homestead  Act  of  1862  offered  settlers  a 
quarter-section  of  land,  1 60  acres,  in  “public  domain” 
states,  with  five-year  residency  on  the  claimed  land. 


Before  the  Civil  War,  settlements  had 
begun  to  spring  up  in  eastern  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  After  the  war,  the  influx  began. 
Pioneers  first  moved  out  along  streams, 
where  good  farming  land  and  timber  await¬ 
ed  them.  After  1870,  they  advanced  onto  the 
rolling  plains.  Every  mile  of  railroad  across 
Kansas  or  Nebraska  drew  settlers  westward. 
After  1875,  when  the  Red  River  War  cleared 
southwestern  Kansas  of  Native  tribes,  the 
tide  swung  in  that  direction,  following  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Other  settlers  built  their 
homes  along  the  Union  Pacific  right-of-way 
in  Nebraska. 

African  Americans  were  part  of  this  early 
movement  westward,  especially  to  Kansas. 
Some  were  former  slaves  coming  from 
Tennessee.  After  the  end  of  Reconstruction 
in  1 877,  a  new  wave  of  African  Americans 
came  to  Kansas.  The  1879  exodus  alone 
brought  to  Kansas  approximately  6,000 
African  Americans,  primarily  from 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Texas.  Many 
settled  in  Nicodemus,  in  northwest  Kansas. 
Between  the  earlier  gradual  migrations  and 
the  1879  exodus,  Kansas  gained  nearly 
27,000  black  residents  in  10  years. 
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Daniel  Freeman  (left), it  is  believed,  made  the  first  claim 
under  the  Homestead  Act  on  January  1 ,  1 863,  for  land 
at  Beatrice,  Nebraska.  As  required  by  law,  he  certified 
in  his  affidavit  (right)  that  he  was  a  head  of  household 
and  was  applying  “for  the  purpose  of  actual  settlement 
and  cultivation”  and  not  for  any  other  person. 

A  Famous  Family  Comes 
To  DeSmet,  South  Dakota 

As  settlers  pushed  westward  during  the 
1870s,  every  state  bordering  the  Mississippi 
River  except  Arkansas  and  Minnesota 
lost  population.  Between  1871  and  1880, 
the  government  issued  more  than  64,500 
patents.  Many  of  these  were  in  the  up¬ 
per  Midwest.  Other  frontiersmen  turned 
northward  to  the  level  grasslands  of  Dakota 
country,  where  settlement  had  begun  in  the 
late  1850s  with  migrations  from  Minnesota 
and  Nebraska.  Migration  did  not  assume 
sizable  proportions  until  1868,  when  the 
Sioux  were  driven  to  a  reservation  west  of 
the  Missouri  River. 

The  result  was  the  first  “Dakota  Boom” 
between  1868  and  1873.  Favorable  weather 
and  excellent  crops  contributed  to  the  rush, 
but  equally  important  were  railroad  connec¬ 
tions  that  assured  farmers  decent  markets  in 
the  Midwest. 

A  second  Dakota  Boom  took  place  be¬ 
tween  1873  and  1878,  brought  about  in 
part  by  the  Black  Hills  gold  rush  of  1875 


and  partly  because  of  the  extension  of  rail¬ 
road  lines. 

A  third  Dakota  Boom  took  place  between 
1878  and  1885  as  railroad  lines,  especially 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  pushed  fur¬ 
ther  west,  and  prosperity  returned  to  the 
country  after  the  Panic  of  1873.  The  most 
spectacular  burst  of  settlement  occurred  be¬ 
tween  1881  and  1885,  when  67,000  settlers 
took  up  homesteads  in  the  territory. 

European  immigration  fed  these  booms. 

Many  Irish  moved  to  Nebraska,  Minnesota, 
and  the  Dakota  Territory.  Germans  contin¬ 
ued  to  migrate  by  the  thousands  to  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Texas. 
Settlers  from  Scandinavian  countries  came  in 
droves.  From  1865  onward,  tens  of  thousands 
of  immigrants  came  from  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  and  the  number  increased 
yearly  until  1882,  when  105,362  arrived. 

Joining  the  third  Dakota  land  boom  was 
the  Ingalls  family. 

Charles  and  Caroline  Ingalls  of  Wisconsin 
continually  looked  for  a  place  to  settle.  They 
lived  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota  before 
finally  settling  in  De  Smet,  South  Dakota,  and 
opening  a  store.  In  February  1880,  at  the  land 
office  at  Brookings,  Charles  Ingalls  filed  on  a 
160-acre  homestead  one  mile  from  De  Smet. 

While  homesteading  in  De  Smet,  the 
Ingalls  family  faced  many  of  the  hardships 


that  nearly  all  homesteaders  experienced: 
backbreaking  labor,  solitude,  and  natural  di¬ 
sasters.  The  family  lived  and  worked  on  the 
homestead  except  during  the  bitter  winter 
months,  when  they  moved  into  town  and 
lived  in  a  room  above  the  family  store. 

In  1886  the  Ingallses  received  a  patent 
for  the  land.  Their  daughter  Laura  Ingalls 
Wilder  wrote  about  her  homestead  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  series  of  “Little  House”  books, 
and  the  last  four  books  describe  the  family’s 
time  in  De  Smet. 

Land  Aplenty, 

But  Not  All  of  It 

Homesteaders  very  frequently  did  not  have 
access  to  the  best  lands.  By  1871,  almost  128 
million  acres  had  already  been  granted  to  the 
Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Companies  to  aid  construction  of  the  nations 
first  transcontinental  rail  line. 

An  anti-railroad  feeling  swept  over  the 
West  and  finally  brought  these  grants  (going 
back  to  1850  and  totaling  some  181  million 
acres)  to  an  end  in  1871. 

Given  the  rules  regarding  land  granted  to 
the  railroads  (largely  in  the  form  of  10  to  40 
alternate  sections  along  their  routes  for  each 
mile  of  track  laid)  homesteaders  were  often 
forced  to  stake  their  claims  30  to  60  miles 
from  transportation.  Alternate  sections 
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Above:  African  Americans  settlers  in  Nicodemus,  Kansas,  after  Reconstruction.  Up  to  27,000  ex-slaves  had  migrated 
to  northern  Kansas  by  1 879.  Below.  Charles  and  Caroline  Ingalls  of  Wisconsin  moved  west,  filing  on  a  160-acre 
homestead  one  mile  from  De  Smet,  South  Dakota,  in  February  1880,  where  they  opened  a  store. Their  daughter 
Laura  Ingalls  Wilder  wrote  about  her  homestead  experiences  in  the  series  of  “Little  House”  books. 
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Immigrants  to  the  Indian  Territory. 


retained  by  the  government  near  railroads 
were  either  sold  at  $2.50  an  acre  or  limited 
to  homesteads  of  80  acres.  Settlers  wanting 
choice  land  adjacent  to  the  railroads  had  to 
buy  from  the  railroads  at  a  price  that  in  1 880 
averaged  $4.76  an  acre. 

Large  amounts  of  public  domain  lands 
were  also  given  to  the  states  under  the 
Morrill  Land-Grant  Act  of  1862.  This  law 
granted  each  state  30,000  acres  of  public 
land  for  each  member  of  Congress  to  fund 
establishment  of  agricultural  and  technical 
arts  colleges.  The  older,  non-public  domain 


states,  which  benefited  most  because  of  their 
large  populations,  were  authorized  to  lo¬ 
cate  their  acreage  anywhere  in  the  West.  In 
all,  the  states  received  140  million  acres  in 
the  form  of  land  scrip  through  the  Morrill 
Act  and  similar  measures.  Nearly  all  of  the 
scrip  passed  through  the  hands  of  specula¬ 
tors  on  its  way  to  final  users.  Often  jobbers 
purchased  thousands  of  acres  at  50  cents  an 
acre,  then  resold  it  to  pioneers  at  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  5  to  10  dollars  an  acre. 

The  cash  sale  system  perhaps  did  more 
harm  to  potential  homesteaders  than  did 


the  railroad  and  education  grants.  Congress, 
even  after  the  enactment  of  the  Homestead 
Act,  ordered  the  auction  of  millions  of  acres 
of  good  agricultural  lands  in  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Washington, 
California,  New  Mexico,  and  in  practically 
all  of  the  states  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  and 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  where  the  govern¬ 
ment  still  had  land. 

After  1870,  Congress  was  reluctant  to  put 
any  more  public  lands  up  for  auction  but  still 
offered  land  for  purchase.  The  richest  and  most 
fertile  sections  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri, 
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Opposite:  In  1 887,  Congress  made  more  land  available  by  opening  the  remaining  Indian  lands  to  settlers.  A  poster  advertises  the  opening,  which  led  to  the  “land  rush” 
in  Oklahoma.  Above:  The  Oklahoma  District  was  opened  for  settlement  at  noon  on  April  22,  1889,  and  new  towns  like  Guthrie  (above  in  1893)  arose  quickly. 


California,  Washington,  and  Oregon  were 
opened  to  cash  purchase,  and  great  landed 
estates  were  established  in  this  way. 

Homesteaders’  Lands 
A  Target  for  Fraud 

The  first  step  in  abolishing  the  cash 
sale  system  was  taken  in  June  1866,  when 
Congress  provided  that  all  public  lands  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi  would  be  subject  only  to  entry 
under  the  Homestead  Law. 

All  land  transactions  had  ceased  in  these 
states  during  the  Civil  War.  The  law  was 
intended  to  prevent  speculators  from  mo¬ 
nopolizing  the  land  when  it  was  restored  to 
market  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  small 
holdings  among  the  freedmen. 

A  combination  of  Southern  resentment 
and  Northern  economic  interests  resulted 
in  southern  lands  again  made  being  subject 
to  cash  entry  on  July  4,  1876.  From  that 


date  until  1889,  every  session  of  Congress 
fiercely  debated  the  question  of  reserving  all 
the  public  lands  for  homesteaders.  Despite 
the  availability  of  lands  for  cash  purchase, 
homesteading  still  continued  in  the  South, 
and  some  192,000  patents  were  issued  to 
homesteaders  in  the  five  southern  public  do¬ 
main  states. 

Homesteaders’  chances  of  settling  on  good 
lands  were  further  reduced  by  the  activities 
of  speculators  and  those  engaged  in  fraud. 
Land  jobbers  moved  west  in  advance  of  sur¬ 
veying  crews  and  purchased  the  best  spots  at 
$1.25  an  acre  under  the  1841  Preemption 
Act,  which  applied  to  unsurveyed  lands. 
Speculators  also  bought  up  military  boun¬ 
ty-land  warrants  and  scrip  issued  under  the 
Morrill  Act,  which  could  often  be  purchased 
for  less  than  face  value. 

Some  of  the  best  prairie  land  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Dakota,  and  the  Pacific  states  was 
sold  to  speculators  in  blocks  of  10,000  to 


600,000  acres.  Not  until  1889  did  Congress 
address  the  problems  associated  with  cash 
purchases  by  limiting  purchases  to  320  acres. 
But  until  then,  more  land  was  sold  yearly  af¬ 
ter  1 862  than  before  the  Homestead  Act  was 
passed.  These  sales  allowed  speculators  to  se¬ 
cure  about  100  million  acres  between  1862 
and  the  close  of  the  century,  10  times  more 
than  were  homesteaded  during  those  years. 

Then  there  was  the  problem  of  fraudulent 
homesteading. 

Speculators  took  advantage  of  the  “com¬ 
mutation  clause”  in  the  Homestead  Act, 
which  allowed  any  homesteader  not  wishing 
to  wait  five  years  to  be  granted  a  homestead 
patent  to  purchase  160  acres  for  $1.25  an 
acre  after  six  months’  residence.  Jobbers 
employed  people  to  spend  six  months  on 
some  favored  spot,  then  bought  the  land 
at  $1.25  an  acre,  often  far  below  its  actual 
worth.  Speculators  also  developed  devices  to 
circumvent  the  law’s  insistence  on  suitable 


BTo  learn  more  about 

•  The  Ingalls  family’s  homesteading  experience  in  De  Smet,  Dakota  Territory,  go  to  www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/2003/ivinter/. 
•  The  “Exoduster”  emigration  of  African  Americans  to  Kansas,  go  to  http://www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/2008/summeri 
•  How  to  do  research  in  Land  Entry  Case  Files,  go  to  www.archives.gov/research/land/. 
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The  authors  of  the  Homestead  Act  imag¬ 
ined  that  settlers  would  find  well-watered 
acreage  that  would  provide  the  wood  for  fuel, 
fences,  and  the  construction  of  homes,  as  in 
the  East.  Homesteads  on  the  tall  grass  prairie 
of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  eastern  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas  roughly  met  these  expectations.  But 
for  those  who  settled  further  west,  the  land 
did  not  always  offer  readily  available  water 
and  wood. 

When  Dreams  Died 
On  the  Central  Plains 

The  homesteaders  first  task  often  was  to 
build  a  house  where  there  was  no  timber. 
Pioneers  usually  built  a  dugout  first,  scooping 
a  hole  in  the  side  of  hill,  blocking  the  front 
with  a  wall  of  cut  sod,  and  covering  the  top 
with  a  few  poles  that  held  up  a  layer  of  prai¬ 
rie  grass  and  dirt.  These  homes  were  often 
washed  away  by  rains  and  were  always  dirty. 

Still,  they  housed  whole  families  for 
months  or  even  years  before  giving  way  to  a 
more  permanent  structure — the  sod  house. 
But  even  these  sod  houses  had  manifold 
problems,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  every 
family  built  a  frame  dwelling  or  log  cabin  as 
soon  as  possible. 


habitation.  Some  wheeled  portable  cabins 
from  claim  to  claim  and  hired  witnesses  to 
swear  they  had  seen  a  dwelling  on  the  prop¬ 
erty,  omitting  the  fact  the  “dwelling”  would 
be  on  a  neighbor’s  homestead  the  next  day. 

Regardless  of  these  obstacles  to  choice 
lands,  a  potential  homesteaders  first  hurdle 
was  to  gather  sufficient  funds  to  travel  west, 
build  a  suitable  house,  fence  property,  and 
purchase  tools  and  seed.  And  a  pioneer 
needed  enough  money  to  support  himself 
until  he  made  his  land  self-supporting. 

Once  in  a  chosen  area,  the  prospective 
homesteader  was  often  confronted  by  the  re¬ 
ality  that  the  only  available  acreage  was  infe¬ 
rior  farmland  far  from  transportation.  To  get 
good  land  in  the  West,  one  had  to  buy  from 
speculators  and  land  jobbers,  and  the  prices 
ranged  often  from  1  to  1 5  dollars  an  acre. 

In  Kansas,  some  10  million  acres  were 
available  to  homesteaders  in  the  early  1880s, 
but  most  of  this  lay  in  the  arid  western  part 
of  the  state.  If  willing  to  purchase  undevel¬ 
oped  land,  homesteaders  could  obtain  for¬ 
mer  Indian  holdings,  state-owned  land,  or 
railroad  property,  all  suited  for  agriculture, 
at  prices  ranging  from  $1.25  to  $3.50  an 
acre.  Many  did. 


The  next  task  was  to  obtain  water  where 
no  springs  existed.  If  the  frontiersman  lived 
near  a  stream,  he  hauled  water  to  his  home 
in  barrels;  if  not,  he  depended  on  collected 
rainwater.  Others  dug  wells  by  hand.  In  low¬ 
lands  near  streams,  wells  were  only  40  or  50 
feet  deep.  On  higher  tablelands,  water  lay 
200  or  300  feet  below  the  surface.  Not  until 
the  1880s  was  well-drilling  machinery  com¬ 
monly  available  to  pioneer  families. 

Then  came  the  task  of  keeping  warm 
when  there  was  little  ready  fuel.  While  some 
homesteaders  were  able  to  get  hold  of  timber 
to  burn,  others  depended  on  dried  buffalo 
and  cattle  manure.  Special  stoves  for  burn¬ 
ing  hay  were  widely  sold  during  the  1870s. 

The  plains  environment  made  life  difficult 
and  defeated  the  dreams  of  many. 

Every  season  brought  new  hardships. 
Floods  often  surged  across  the  countryside 
during  the  spring.  Summer  usually  ushered 
in  a  wave  of  heat  and  drought.  In  hot  tem¬ 
peratures,  streams  dried  up,  animals  died, 


A  family  “holds  down”  a  lot  in  Guthrie,  Oklahoma, 
after  the  area  was  opened  the  morning  of  April  22, 
1889.  By  sunset,  over  1.9  million  acres  had  been 
claimed.  Oklahoma  City  had  10,000  tent  dwellings 
by  that  night  and  Guthrie,  nearly  1 5,000. 
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New  Acts  of  Congress, 

And  New  Kinds  of  Fraud 

Other  federal  laws  influenced  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  American  West  after  the  land¬ 
mark  Homestead  Act. 

As  the  wave  of  homesteaders  pushed  be¬ 
yond  the  100th  meridian,  which  divides  the 
continent  roughly  in  half,  Congress  recog¬ 
nized  that  settlers  in  public  lands  west  of  that 
line  needed  more  land  than  those  east  of  it  in 
order  to  establish  successful  farms.  Therefore, 
new  laws  allowed  settlers  to  acquire  up  to 
1,120  acres  when  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  preemption  and  homestead  laws. 

To  promote  the  growth  and  preservation 
of  timber  on  the  western  prairie  and  to  ad¬ 
just  the  Homestead  Act  to  western  condi¬ 
tions,  Congress  passed  the  Timber  Culture 
Law  of  March  3,  1873,  which  was  intended 
to  promote  the  planting  of  trees.  The  Desert 
Land  Act  of  March  3,  1877,  intended  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  individual 
farms,  was  actually  backed  by  wealthy  cattle¬ 
men.  Neither  law  proved  successful. 

The  Timber  and  Stone  Act  of  June  3,  1878, 
put  almost  3.6  million  acres  of  valuable  forest 
land  into  private  hands  before  it  was  finally  re¬ 
pealed  in  1900.  The  act  applied  only  to  lands 
“unfit  for  cultivation”  and  “valuable  chiefly 
for  timber”  or  stone  in  California,  Nevada, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  and  was  extended 
to  the  remainder  of  the  public  domain  (ex¬ 
cept  Alaska)  in  1892.  It  allowed  claimants  to 
buy  up  to  160  acres  at  $2.50  an  acre.  A  tim¬ 
ber  magnate  could  use  dummy  entrymen  to 
grab  the  nations  richest  forest  lands  for  little 
cost.  The  act  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  the 
General  Land  Office  recommended  its  repeal 
almost  annually  between  1878  and  1900. 

Land  fraud  became  so  bad  that 
Congress  in  1879  created  the  first  Public 
Lands  Commission  to  look  into  revising 
land  laws  but  paid  little  attention  to  its 
recommendations. 

The  head  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
William  A.  J.  Sparks,  declared  in  1885  that 
“the  public  domain  was  being  made  the  prey 


Above:  Thousands  of  settlers  waited  at  Kiowa,  Oklahoma,  on  July  29,  1901,  amid  freight  cars  and  wagons  for  a 
drawing  for  the  right  to  homestead.  Other  sections  were  opened  to  land  rushes.  Below:  Homesteaders  in  New 
Mexico,  undated.  Although  much  of  the  better  land  had  been  acquired  between  1862  and  1 890,  good  land  in 
the  West  still  remained,  and  the  westward  movement  continued  after  1890. 


and  work  was  made  that  much  harder. 
Summer  also  brought  grasshopper  invasions 
in  some  years.  The  worst  was  in  1 874,  when 
the  Great  Plains  from  Dakota  to  northern 
Texas  was  devastated. 

Then  came  autumn,  when  tinder-dry 
grass  would  often  ignite  and  begin  prairie 
fires.  Winter  brought  ice  and  snow.  Often 
a  pioneer  family  lived  for  days  with  hors¬ 
es,  pigs,  calves,  and  chickens  within  their 
house. 

Settlers  across  the  98th  meridian  (running 
southward  from  the  middle  of  North  Dakota 
through  the  middle  ofTexas)  discovered  that 
rainfall  in  the  short  grass  prairie  was  cyclical 
and  that  in  drought  years,  dry  winds  might 
destroy  the  crops  and  blow  away  the  thin 
layer  of  topsoil. 


Many  failed  to  solve  the  problems  of  hous¬ 
ing,  water,  heating,  and  the  environment  and 
vacated  their  homestead  claims,  often  fleeing 
back  east  or  settling  somewhere  else  in  the 
West.  In  the  19th  century  at  least  a  million 
homesteaders  gave  up  on  the  land  for  which 
they  had  entered  a  Homestead  Act  application. 

Among  the  unsuccessful  homesteaders 
were  the  Cathers  from  Virginia,  who  claimed 
a  160-acre  homestead  just  outside  of  the  town 
of  Red  Cloud,  Nebraska,  in  1882.  The  family 
found  homesteading  to  be  difficult  and  unre¬ 
warding.  They  gave  up  without  obtaining  a 
patent  and  moved  to  Red  Cloud.  The  daugh¬ 
ter,  Willa  S.  Cather,  addressed  the  triumphs 
and  tragedies  of  many  of  the  homesteaders  in 
her  novel  O  Pioneers!  (1913)  and  would  win 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1922. 
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of  unscrupulous  speculation  and  the  worst 
forms  of  land  monopoly  through  systematic 
frauds  carried  on  and  consummated  under 
the  public  land  laws.” 

Within  a  month  after  taking  office,  he 
suspended  all  final  entries  under  the  Timber 
and  Stone  Act  and  the  Desert  Land  Act.  In 
1886  Sparks  informed  Congress  that  he  had 
ordered  land  officers  to  accept  no  further  ap¬ 
plications  for  entries  under  the  Preemption, 
Timber  Culture,  and  Desert  Land  Acts. 
Sparks  rescinded  the  order  in  the  face  of  sig¬ 
nificant  opposition,  but  its  effect  remained. 
Speculators,  cattlemen,  and  lumber  and 
mining  companies  hastened  to  act  before  the 
public  domain  closed  to  them. 

Oklahoma  Opens  Up, 

And  the  Rush  Is  On 

During  the  1880s,  nearly  193,000  home¬ 
stead  patents  were  issued,  nearly  three  times 
as  many  as  in  the  previous  decade.  This  re¬ 
sulted,  by  the  late  1880s,  in  the  public  do¬ 
main  rapidly  diminishing.  In  1887  Congress, 
seeking  to  satisfy  the  nations  hunger  for 
land,  adopted  a  policy  of  giving  individual 
farms  to  reservation  Indians  and  opening  the 
remaining  Indian  lands  to  settlers.  The  Great 
Sioux  Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota 
and  Chippewa  lands  in  Minnesota  and  other 
Indian  land  was  opened  to  settlement. 

The  most  famous  opening  was  the  “land 
rush”  in  Oklahoma. 

In  1885,  Congress  authorized  the  Indian 
Office  to  extinguish  all  native  claims  to  the 
two  unoccupied  portions  of  the  region — the 
Oklahoma  District  and  the  Cherokee  Outlet. 

For  the  next  three  years,  Indian  agents  did 
nothing,  knowing  that  any  settlement  would 
doom  the  whole  reservation  system.  During 
that  time,  “boomers”  continued  moving  into 
the  areas.  Western  pressure  forced  the  Indian 
Office  in  Washington  to  act.  In  January  1889, 
the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  were  forced  to  sur¬ 
render  their  rights  to  the  Oklahoma  District 
in  return  for  cash  awards  of  nearly  4.2  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  Two  months  later,  Congress 


The  Homestead  Heritage  Center,  Homestead  Na¬ 
tional  Monument  of  America,  in  Beatrice,  Nebraska, 
hosted  celebrations  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
Homestead  Act. 

officially  opened  the  district  to  settlers  un¬ 
der  the  Homestead  Act  and  authorized  the 
President  to  locate  two  land  offices  there. 

Acting  under  those  instructions,  President 
Benjamin  Harrison  announced  that  the 
Oklahoma  District  would  be  thrown  open 
at  noon  on  April  22,  1889.  Thousands  of 
people  gathered  for  a  land  rush.  A  few  days 
before  the  opening,  they  were  allowed  to 
surge  across  the  Cherokee  Outlet  on  the 
north  and  the  Chickasaw  reservation  on  the 
south  to  the  borders  of  the  promised  land. 

Most  waited  along  the  southern  border  of 
Kansas  and  the  northern  boundary  of  Texas. 
Rumor  had  it  that  many  had  already  sneaked 
across  the  border  to  establish  the  town  of 
Guthrie  hours  ahead  of  schedule,  thereby 
earning  the  name  “sooners.”  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  April  22,  100,000  persons  surround¬ 
ed  the  Oklahoma  District.  By  sunset,  every 
available  homestead  lot  had  been  claimed, 
over  1.9  million  acres.  Oklahoma  City  had  a 
population  of  10,000  tent  dwellings  by  that 
night  and  Guthrie,  nearly  15,000.  The  rush 
also  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  towns  of 
Kingfisher,  Stillwater,  and  Norman.  A  little 
over  a  year  later,  on  May  2,  1890,  Congress 
created  the  Oklahoma  Territory. 

After  the  Oklahoma  Territory  was  set  up 
in  1890,  its  population  was  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  years  by  a  series  of  reservation 
“openings.”  The  Sauk,  Fox,  and  Potawatomi 
lands,  900,000  acres  in  all,  were  thrown 
open  in  September  1891;  the  3  million 
acres  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  reservation 
went  in  April  1892.  The  latter  were  quickly 
settled  by  30,000  waiting  homesteaders. 
A  more  dramatic  rush  occurred  at  noon 
on  September  16,  1893,  when  100,000  to 


150,000  home  seekers  rushed  the  6.5  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet. 

Homesteading  Continues 
In  the  1890s  as  Laws  Adjust 

The  call  for  reform  in  the  land  laws  to 
benefit  the  homesteader  resulted  in  a  major 
change  in  August  1890,  when  Congress  re¬ 
stricted  anyone  from  acquiring  more  than 
320  acres  of  public  land  in  the  aggregate  un¬ 
der  all  of  the  land  laws.  The  General  Public 
Lands  Reform  Act  of  1891  stopped  the  auc¬ 
tioning  of  public  lands,  repealed  the  Timber 
Culture  and  Preemption  Acts  (though  not 
without  some  saving  clauses),  and  placed  ad¬ 
ditional  safeguards  in  the  Desert  Land  Act. 

Speculators,  for  the  most  part,  could  no 
longer  purchase  whole  counties  for  the  min¬ 
imum  price,  and  land  acquisition  by  fraudu¬ 
lent  means  was  at  least  made  more  difficult. 
Unfortunately,  these  land  reforms  were  not 
enacted  until  the  areas  most  suitable  for 
farming  without  irrigation  had  passed  into 
private  ownership. 

Although  much  of  the  better  land  had 
been  acquired  between  1862  and  1890, 
good  land  in  the  west  still  remained,  and 
the  westward  movement  continued  after 
1890.  All  the  Far  West,  with  the  exception 
of  California,  contained  fewer  farms  in  1 890 
than  the  single  state  of  Mississippi,  and  only 
half  as  many  as  Ohio. 

The  West  was  still  the  land  of  promise, 
and  people  continued  to  move  there,  some 
to  fill  the  gaps  between  widely  scattered 
farms  in  previously  settled  lands,  others  to 
new  frontiers  in  Montana  and  Idaho.  Much 
of  the  land  was  not  the  best,  but  improve¬ 
ments  in  irrigation  and  dry  farming  made  it 
fertile  and  usable. 

The  four  transcontinental  railroads  facili¬ 
tated  settlement  in  the  1890s.  Also  helping 
the  homestead  process  was  the  existence  of 
123  land  offices  in  1891,  the  peak  year  for 
the  number  of  land  offices.  Over  225,000 
patents  were  issued  during  the  decade. 

In  1903  the  General  Land  Office  reported 
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495,306,529  acres  in  the  public  domain  as 
unreserved  and  unappropriated. 

The  Early  20th  Century  Brings 
A  Growth  in  Homesteading 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  homesteading  increased  in  the  plateau 
and  basin  states,  as  settlers  moved  into  the 
cold  desert  of  southern  Oregon  and  into 
interior  Washington,  California  east  of  the 
Sierras,  and  Arizona.  Homesteading  did  not 
increase  in  Alaska,  despite  the  gold  rush. 

The  Enlarged  Homestead  Act  of  February 
19,  1909,  increased  the  maximum  permis¬ 
sible  homestead  to  320  acres  of  nonirri- 
gable  land  in  parts  of  Colorado,  Montana, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington, 
Arizona,  and  Wyoming.  The  law  responded 
to  the  dryland  farming  movement  that  grew 
soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  Lands 
previously  thought  to  be  useful  only  for 
grazing  now  became  valuable  for  agriculture 
as  farmers  adopted  techniques  of  deep  plow¬ 
ing,  compacting,  summer  fallowing,  and 
seeding  drought-resistant  crops.  As  with  the 
1862  Homestead  Act,  the  homesteaders  had 
to  reside  on  the  land. 

The  Enlarged  Homestead  Law  further 
stimulated  a  homestead  rush  already  under 
way  in  the  West.  In  Montana,  it  pushed  the 
number  of  entries  from  7,500  in  1909  to 
nearly  22,000  the  following  year.  The  crush 
of  settlement  activity  led  to  more  homestead 
entries  being  patented  after  1900  than  be¬ 
fore.  During  the  decade  1901-1910,  over 
372,000  patents  were  issued. 

Between  1901  and  1920,  many  of  the 
homesteaders  were  women.  Before  1900, 
women  accounted  for  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  homesteaders.  But  with  increased  public¬ 
ity,  such  as  Elinore  Pruitt  Stewart’s  Letters  of 
a  Woman  Homesteader  (1914),  homesteading 
opportunities  for  women  grew  significantly. 
Women  represented  about  1 0  to  15  percent 
of  the  homesteaders  in  some  states,  such  as 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  and  Utah,  during  the  early 


20th  century.  A  significant  portion  of  south¬ 
eastern  Oregon’s  dry-farm  homesteaders, 
perhaps  as  many  as  one  in  six,  were  young, 
single  women. 

Congress  further  liberalized  the  home¬ 
steading  laws  in  1912,  but  the  rush  for 
homesteads  slowed  with  America’s  entrance 
into  World  War  I  in  1917.  Many  home¬ 
steaders  were  drafted  into  the  military,  while 
others  left  to  take  well-paying  industrial  jobs 
in  the  cities.  After  the  war,  the  bust  con¬ 
tinued  as  drought  swept  across  many  parts 
of  the  West,  and  agricultural  and  livestock 
economic  prices  collapsed.  In  addition,  little 
good  agricultural  land  remained  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain  after  World  War  I. 

In  1934  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
withdrew  most  public  lands  in  the  western 
United  States  for  classification,  primarily  for 
conservation  measures.  The  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  of  1934,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
rebuild  the  western  range,  substantially 
decreased  the  amount  of  land  available  to 
homesteaders  in  the  West.  Because  much  of 
the  prime  land  had  been  homesteaded  de¬ 
cades  earlier,  successful  homestead  claims 
dropped  sharply  after  this  time.  During  the 
1930s,  only  slightly  more  than  40,000  pat¬ 
ents  were  issued. 

On  March  7,  1946,  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  by  executive  order  reopened  all  pub¬ 
lic  lands,  except  those  with  uranium  depos¬ 
its,  to  homesteading.  But  homesteading  was 
coming  to  an  end  as  relatively  few  desirable 
places  were  available  to  homestead,  and  ur¬ 
banization  took  hold.  From  1941  to  1960, 
only  some  8,400  patents  were  issued.  The 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  finally  put  an  end  to  homesteading  in 
all  the  public  lands  states  but  allowed  home¬ 
steading  to  continue  in  Alaska  until  1986. 

Perhaps  as  many  as  2  million  people  filed 
some  4  million  claims  under  the  Homestead 
Act.  At  least  a  million  patents  were  issued, 
and  about  800,000  people  received  one  or 
more  patents  for  about  280  million  acres. 
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Homestead  laws,  despite  their  inadequa¬ 
cies,  did  foster  economic  growth,  which 
was  certainly  in  the  national  interest.  They 
enabled  large  numbers  of  people  of  modest 
means  to  obtain  farms,  either  free  or  at  rela¬ 
tively  low  cost. 

The  United  States’  greatest  period  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  expansion  was  between  1 860 
and  1920.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
Homestead  Act  accounted  for  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  new  farms  opened  during 
that  period.  And  certainly  the  Homestead 
Act  left  an  important  legacy  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country. 

In  1936,  the  year  after  most  homestead¬ 
ing  was  effectively  ended,  Congress  created 
the  Homestead  National  Monument  of 
America  in  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  as  a  me¬ 
morial  to  all  the  settlers  who  had  built  the 
American  West  and  to  commemorate  the 
changes  to  the  land  and  the  nation  brought 
about  by  the  Homestead  Act  of  1 862.  Q 


Note  on  Sources 

The  National  Archives  and  Records  Admin¬ 
istration  holds  the  original  Homestead  Act  as  well 
as  the  Land  Entry  files  and  the  Homestead  files 
(patented  and  unpatented). 

The  1885  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  to  Congress  and  other 
documents  are  available  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Managements  website:  www.blm.gov/es/st/en/prog/ 
glo/bistorical_documents.  html. 

More  information  about  the  Homestead  Act 
may  be  found  at  the  website  for  the  Homestead 
National  Monument  of  America:  www.nps.gov/ 
home/historyculture/index.  htm. 
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the  Sinking  of  the 

Royal  T.  Frank 

By  Peter  von  Buol 

As  a  child  growing  up  on  Maui,  Ramona  Ho  heard  her 
father,  Joseph  Cabral,  tell  stories  about  the  day  he  and 
his  classmates  helped  rescue  33  survivors  from  the  Royal  T. 

Frank ,  a  U.S.  Army  transport  ship  sunk  by  a  Japanese  tor¬ 
pedo  off  Maui’s  beautiful  Hana  Coast  in  January  1942. 

The  sinking  of  the  U.S.  transport  ship  Royal  T.  Frank  off  the  coast  of  Maui’s  Hana  coast  on  January  28, 

1 942,  remained  a  mystery  for  decades. 
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Surprisingly,  it  was  a  story  no  one  else  seemed  to  remem¬ 
ber.  And  even  today  the  sinking  of  the  Royal  T.  Frank  re¬ 
mains  one  of  the  mysteries  from  World  War  II. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War,  the  Royal  T 
Frank  had  been  used  to  transport  military  personnel  to  the 
island  of  Hawaii  (the  Big  Island)  and  Maui,  many  of  whom 
went  on  excursions  to  visit  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National 
Park.  In  the  months  before  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
however,  its  mission  changed  to  transporting  new  recruits 
and  ammunition,  according  to  Tricia  Marciel,  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  Walter  C.  Wiechert,  the  ship’s  last  captain. 

The  Royal  T.  Franks  final  voyage  occurred  in  a  particular¬ 
ly  tense  time  period  in  Hawaii.  Japanese  submarines  were 
active  in  Hawaiian  waters  and  had  already  sunk  three  ships. 
A  submarine  had  also  surfaced  to  shell  Maui’s  Kahului 
Harbor,  and  others  had  fired  at  Hilo  on  the  Big  Island  and 
Nawiliwili  Harbor  on  Kauai.  As  a  precaution,  on  its  final 
voyage,  the  Royal  T.  Frank  was  part  of  a  three-ship  convoy 
that  included  a  Navy  destroyer. 

Aboard  were  26  soldiers  from  the  Big  Island  who  had 
just  completed  boot  camp  at  Schofield  Barracks  on  Oahu. 

According  to  now-declassified  government  documents,  a 
Japanese  submarine  fired  on  the  transport  just  after  seven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  January  28,  1942,  an  estimat¬ 
ed  30  miles  north  of  the  Big  Island’s  Upolu  Point  in  the 
Alenuihaha  Channel.  Two  earlier  torpedoes  had  missed. 

THE  OFFICIAL  ACCOUNT: 

ship  sank  in  a  minute 

An  official  account  given  by  one  of  the  ship’s  officers  and 
published  in  mainland  newspapers  (which  were  not  subject 
to  Hawaii’s  martial  law),  states  that  the  third  torpedo  had 
moved  deceptively  slowly  prior  to  impact. 

“I  saw  a  torpedo  coming  straight  at  us.  It  veered  as  it  ap¬ 
proached.  It  appeared  to  be  moving  very  slowly  and  seemed 
to  be  running  down.  It  struck  opposite  the  starboard  boiler. 
There  was  a  terrific  explosion.  As  soon  as  I  had  seen  the 
wake  [of  the  torpedo],  I  ran  forward  shouting  torpedo!”’ 
said  the  unnamed  officer  in  an  official  account  released  by 
U.S.  Army  authorities  and  reported  by  the  New  York  Times 
on  February  1 1,  1942. 

Those  below  deck  were  killed  by  the  initial  explosion. 
Above  deck,  flying  shrapnel  killed  Captain  Wiechert  and 
others,  and  the  ship  sank  in  less  than  a  minute.  Of  the 
60  people  aboard  the  Frank,  only  36  survived.  Survivors 
of  the  explosion  included  nine  of  the  Big  Island  soldiers 
who  had  been  above  deck  and  27  crew  members.  Some 
were  thrown  into  the  water,  and  others  jumped  in  soon 


Capt.  Walter  Wiechert,  the  Frank's  last  captain,  and  his  mascot.The  cap¬ 
tain  perished  when  the  ship  was  torpedoed  by  a  Japanese  submarine. 


afterwards.  Covered  in  oil,  the  survivors  spent  hours  in  the 
ocean,  many  clinging  to  whatever  debris  they  could,  before 
they  were  picked  up  by  the  ammunition  barge  that  had 
been  the  actual  target  of  the  Japanese  submarine. 

“My  father  had  told  us  the  story  since  we  were  very  little,” 
says  Ho.  “The  survivors  had  come  ashore  while  Dad  was  at 
school.  .  .  .  [Most  were]  covered  with  oil  and  were  naked.” 
Drilled  for  just  such  an  incident  by  their  principal,  William 
P.  Haia,  the  students  hurried  the  men  to  the  school,  helped 
them  clean  up,  and  assembled  cots  for  them.  The  Navy 
flew  in  a  medic  to  treat  them  until  an  ambulance  could  tra¬ 
verse  the  winding  Hana  road  to  bring  the  men  out.  A  day 
later,  the  survivors  were  gone — and  soon,  so  was  the  story. 

For  decades  after  the  war,  the  story  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Royal  T.  Frank  remained  unknown  to  most. 
Marciel  and  her  family  believe  the  secrecy  may  have  been 
because  there  is  a  chance  the  ship  had  been  on  a  top-secret 
mission.  Her  grandfather,  even  before  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  had  expressed  concerns  about  the  inter-island  trips 
to  his  wife. 

On  November  28,  1941,  Adm.  Husband  E.  Kimmel, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  had  issued 
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Nallnka,  Haul 

Sixth  Field  Area  February  4,  1942 


The  District  Sag  latter 

0.  S.  Soglnser  Office 

Youn,?  Hotel  Building 

Honolulu,  T.  H. 

1.  Rotftird  In.:  your  wire  Ho.  32,  I  here  Investigated  end  found  the  rS 

following: 

2.  When  the  0.3  A.S  Frank  was  struck  by  e  torpedo.  It  went 
down  In  leas  than  30  seconds.  There  ware  36  nea  on  board  who  were  at  that 
tina  In  the  water.  The  cotxendlng  officer  of  the  Kalae  three  the  towllne 
to  the  barge,  position  about  12  miles  north  of  Kauhala,  Hawaii,  picked 

up  the  survivors  and  was  directed  by  comander  of  the  vessel  to  proceed 
immediately  to  Xahulul.  Instead  of  going  to  Kahulul,  the  veasel  proceeded 
to  the  hospital  at  Sana,  Waul. 

3.  The  assistant  port  director,  V.  3.  Kavy,  when  notified  of 
the  mishap ,  proceeded  to  Sana,  where  he  found  the  crew  of  the  Kalae  very 
such  shaken  up  by  their  narrow  escape.  He  noted  that  the  Kalae 'a  crew 
could  be  persuaded  to  30  to  see  In  these  waters  to  pick  up  the  barge  and 
save  it  fro-  possible  wreckage  on  the  lee  shore  of  Bane. 

4.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the  commanding  officer,  he  mtoved 
the  arrainltloc  at  Bane.  This  armuaitlon,  is  at  present,  In  the  custody 
of  the  Army  Detachment  at  Kahulul,  Maui  and  It  will  be  dispatched  to  Hilo 
within  a  day  or  two  by  tba  sane  vessel. 

$.  Mr.  ?.  S.  Hal linger,  second  rate  of  the  Kalae  was  Injured 
by  spraining  his  leg  while  In  the  small  boot  rescuing  survivors  of  the 
Frank.  The  port  director  directed  that  this  nan  he  taken  to  the  hospital 
at  Eane  for  treatment.  He  has  since  been  taken  to  Kahulul  and  will  ba 
directed  to  report  back  to  his  vessel  upon  Its  arrival  here. 
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the  adjutant  general 


Left  A  report  details  and  commends  the  S.S.  Kalae’s  rescue  of  36  survivors  of  the  Royal  T.  Frank,  and  their 
transfer  to  Hana,  Maui,  for  treatment.  Right:  A  January  28,  1942,  radiogram  to  the  War  Department  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  reported  the  sinking  of  the  Royal T.  Frank.  Opposite:  A  deck  view  of  the  Japanese  submarine 
I -171  that  torpedoed  the  Frank.  The  submarine  was  later  reported  sunk  by  depth  charges  from  American 
destroyers  on  February  1 ,  1 944,  west  of  the  Buka  Passage  in  the  northern  Solomon  Islands. 


orders  to  “bomb  on  contact”  any  foreign 
submarines  and  had  relayed  the  information 
to  Adm.  Harold  Rainsford  Stark,  the  Navy’s 
chief  of  naval  operations. 

“You  will  note  that  I  have  issued  orders  to 
the  Pacific  Fleet  to  depth  bomb  all  subma¬ 
rine  contacts  in  the  Oahu  operating  area,” 
wrote  Kimmel  to  Stark. 

In  the  years  before  Americas  entry  into 
the  Second  World  War,  said  Marciel,  the 
Royal  T.  Frank  had  been  primarily  used  to 
transport  soldiers  to  the  islands  of  Hawaii 
and  Maui  for  recreational  purposes.  In  the 
months  leading  up  to  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  its  mission  had  suddenly  changed. 

“It  was  being  used  to  transport  new  re¬ 
cruits  and  ammunition.  Apparently,  my 
grandfather  had  a  very  ominous  feeling 
about  this  last  voyage — he  felt  something 
was  going  to  happen.  He  had  seemed  to 
know  about  Japanese  submarines  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  even  before  Pearl  Harbor.  My  mother 
mentioned  he  even  had  written  a  letter  to 


President  Roosevelt  addressing  his  concerns 
about  being  followed  and  also  about  the 
dangers  of  what  they  were  transporting,” 
said  Marciel. 

The  low  profile  of  the  Royal  T.  Frank 
would  have  made  it  difficult  to  be  seen  by 
Japanese  submarines,  and  Stark  had  urged 
Kimmel  to  employ  small  surface  vessels  as 
lookouts. 

Portentously,  prior  to  his  last  voyage, 
Marciel’s  grandfather  had  left  his  personal 
possessions,  including  his  wedding  ring,  at 


home.  While  the  families  of  the  new  recruits 
lost  in  the  explosion  were  not  told  about  the 
cause  of  death,  Wiechert’s  widow  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  sinking. 

“My  mothers  assumption  is  the  top-secret 
nature  of  the  trip  is  probably  why  the  families 
of  those  soldiers  that  perished  were  not  told 
about  it  until  after  the  war.  My  grandmother, 
however,  who  at  the  time  was  seven  months 
pregnant  with  my  mother,  learned  my  grand¬ 
father  was  missing  approximately  six  weeks 
after  his  ship  had  gone  down,”  said  Marciel. 


DTo  learn  more  about 

•  The  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1941,  go  to  www.archives.gov/publicationsl 
•  Selected  research  topics  in  Navy  records,  go  to  www.archives.gov/research/arc/topics/ 
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In  the  1980s,  while  a  student  the 
University  of  Hawaii-Manoa  on  Oahu, 
Ramona  Ho  started  to  research  the  story  her 
father  had  told  her.  Initially,  she  could  not 
find  out  anything  about  what  had  happened. 

“The  only  way  I  could  find  out  anything 
about  the  incident  was  through  the  name  of 
the  vessel,  the  Royal  T.  Frank?  says  Ho. 


Survivor  Haruo  Yamashita,  who  died  in 
early  2012,  told  the  mainland-based  Go  for 
Broke  Foundation  in  an  interview  recorded  in 
20 1 0  that  the  vessel  had  been  on  its  way  to  the 
Big  Islands  Kawaihae  Harbor  to  pick  up  more 
troops  when  it  was  hit.  Along  with  Yamashita, 
eight  other  Big  Island  soldiers  survived  and 
became  known  as  the  Torpedo  Gang. 


After  the  sinking,  Yamashita  and  his  com¬ 
rades  served  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
war,  and  all  survived.  A  close-knit  group,  they 
looked  after  one  another  afterwards.  Each 
year,  they  would  gather  together  to  remember 
those  who  died  that  fateful  day  in  1942. 

But  for  others,  the  Royal  T.  Frank  sank 
from  memory. 
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“My  father  said  they  were  told  by  the 
military  the  incident  never  happened,” 
says  Ho,  “and  they  should  go  home’  and 
not  talk  about  it.  My  family  didn’t  talk.  It 
was  martial  law  and  they  all  took  it  very 
seriously.  Thousands  of  soldiers  stationed 
around  Maui,  with  guns  and  you  obeyed. 
Hana,  however,  was  very  isolated.  The  fear 


U.3.  i.  NHOSHO 


No  ’nov' moots. 


U.3.A.T.  ROYAL 
U.3.A.T.  ROYAL 
u.l.a.t.  royal 


urri vod  Pearl  Harbor  1555  from  sea. 

January  26,  1942. 

January  27,  1942. 

T*  FRANK  cl  ;  artod  Honolul  0650  for  Kaunakakal. 
P.  FRANK  departed  ..aurmkakni  1335  for  Kabul ul . 
T.  KRAi.K  departed  Kabul ul  2100  for  Hilo. 


January  2b,  1942. 


U.G.A.r.  HOYaL  i.  FRANK,  in  company  with  M.8.  KaLA  and 
to*,  escorted  by  U.S. 5.  i'R.-.V  ,H  was'  ruport«<:  torpedoed  at 
Latitude  20036',  Longitude  155642',  1740  O.C.T.,  Jan.  28^1942. 
Six  mombera  of  the  crew  and  eighteen  troop  passengers  wore  lot 


Note  on  Sources 

The  report  about  the  sinking  of  the  Royal 

T.  Frank  is  among  the  records  of  the  Adjutant 
Generals  Office  Classified  Decimal  Files,  AG 
579.14  (subsection:  project  files;  nautical).  The 
records  were  originally  stamped  “Secret.” 

Kimmel  refers  to  the  order  to  “bomb  on 
contact”  any  foreign  submarines  in  Kimmel  to 
“Betty”  [Admiral  Stark],  December  2,  1941, 
Pearl  Harbor  Liaison  Office,  box  29,  General 
Records  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  RG  80, 
National  Archives  at  College  Park,  MD:  “You 
will  note  that  I  have  issued  orders  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet  to  depth  bomb  all  submarine  contacts  in 
the  Oahu  operating  area.”  See  also  Part  6,  p. 
2662,  of  U.S.  Congress,  Pearl  Harbor  Attack, 
Hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Investigation  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  79th 
Cong.,  1st  sess. 

Kimmel’s  order  is  also  found  among  the 
Kimmel  Collection  (microfilm)  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming,  roll  20:  “Additional  security  mea¬ 
sures  taken  November  27,  1941  and  thereafter.” 

Stark’s  recommendation  to  employ  small 
surface  vessels  as  lookouts  is  in  Plans,  Strategic 
Studies  and  Related  Correspondence  (Series 
IX),  Strategic  Plans  Division  Records,  box 
147,  Part  III:  OP-12B  War  Plans  and  Related 
Correspondence,  WPL-46-WPL-46-PC,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  to  the  Commander  in  Chief, 

U. S.  Pacific  Fleet,  February  10,  1941,  Records  of 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  RG 
38,  National  Archives  at  College  Park,  MD. 


Left:  The  destroyer  USS  Trever  accompanied  the  Royal 
T.  Frank  when  the  latter  was  struck  by  a  torpedo. 
Above:  A  War  Diary  entry  of  ship  movements. 

was  always  that  if  the  Japanese  had  landed 
in  Hana,  there  would  have  been  no  defense.” 

Kazuko  Ushijima  of  Hilo  says  her  late 
husband,  Torpedo  Gang  member  Shigeru 
“Rueben”  Ushijima,  was  also  told  not  to 
mention  the  incident. 

“They  just  didn’t  talk  about  it  to  [others 
outside  their  group]  until  after  the  war,”  says 
Ushijima. 

Shigeru  had  taken  a  group  photograph  of 
the  other  25  Big  Island  soldiers  at  Schofield 
Barracks  just  two  days  prior  to  the  sinking. 
Though  his  camera  didn’t  survive  the  sink¬ 
ing,  the  image  miraculously  did;  a  soldier 
who  was  not  aboard  the  vessel  had  taken  the 
film  to  be  developed. 

Seven  decades  later,  a  mystery  remains: 
despite  advances  in  technology,  the  wreck  of 
the  Royal  T.  Frank  has  never  been  found. 

“It  is  believed  to  be  in  water  too  deep,” 
says  Oahu-based  shipwreck  researcher  and 
author  Richard  Rogers,  “and  there  is  not  a 
very  detailed  idea  of  where  she  was  torpe¬ 
doed.”  Rogers  says  that  if  a  report  from  the 
Japanese  submarine  exists  and  is  ever  locat¬ 
ed,  there  might  yet  “be  enough  data  to  begin 
a  survey  with  pretty  pricey  gadgets.” 

The  Japanese  submarine  that  had  sunk  the 
Royal  T.  Frank  was  itself  sunk  with  all  hands 
off  the  island  of  Bougainville  in  New  Guinea 
by  American  depth  charges  on  February  1 , 
1944,  as  the  U.S.  military  and  its  allies  were 
pushing  their  way  to  the  Japanese  mainland, 
island  by  island.  EH 
©2012  Peter  von  Buol 
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Visitors  to  the  new  National  Archives  at  New  York  City  (above  and  opposite)  will  be  impressed  not 
only  by  the  historic  Custom  House  but  by  the  new  Exhibit  Gallery,  showcasing  regional  and  national 
documents,  and  our  Research  and  Learning  Centers. 


THE  NATIONAL  ARCHIVES 

at  NEW  YORK  CITY 


By  Dorothy  Dougherty 

'  I  ^he  National  Archives  at  New  York  City  has  re- 
A  opened  to  the  public  in  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
U.S.  Custom  House  building  at  One  Bowling  Green 
in  lower  Manhattan — an  exciting  and  historic  move 
that  was  years  in  the  making. 

The  new  location  has  more  than  tripled  the  space 
available  for  public  engagement.  Now  the  National 
Archives  at  New  York  City  is  ready  to  serve  research¬ 
ers  and  the  public  as  never  before. 
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The  National  Archives  at  New  York  City 
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which  cover  federal  agencies  from  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

The  new  dedicated  Learning  Center  offers  year-round 
activities  focusing  on  historical  records  that  illuminate  our 
nations  history  and  New  Yorks  role  in  shaping  the  nation. 
Mornings  in  the  Learning  Center  are  dedicated  to  work¬ 
shops  and  lectures  for  registered  groups  such  as  educators, 
student  field  trips,  genealogists,  community  groups,  and 
more.  In  the  afternoon  the  space  is  open  to  the  public. 

The  Learning  Center  at  the  Custom  House  was  modeled 
on  the  ReSource  Room  at  the  National  Archives  Building 
in  Washington,  D.C.  In  both  locations,  the  public  can  dis¬ 
cover  records  by  pulling  boxes  off  the  shelf,  opening  map 
drawers,  and  engaging  directly  with  select  facsimile  docu¬ 
ments.  Access  to  computers  allows  for  additional  research 
and  learning. 

Thanks  to  a  partnership  with  the  Foundation  for  the 
National  Archives,  visitors  can  also  make  free  copies  of 
documents  to  take  with  them  and  share  with  others. 

In  addition,  the  National  Archives  at  New  York  City 
will  display  an  annual  exhibit  in  the  public  rotunda  of 
the  Custom  House  to  further  showcase  our  holdings,  at¬ 
tract  visitors,  and  promote  an  awareness  of  the  National 
Archives’  tremendous  value  and  importance  to  people  ev¬ 
erywhere.  Our  first  installation  in  fall  2012,  “The  World’s 


Our  new  Welcome  Center  begins  the  National  Archives 
visitor  experience.  Here  visitors  are  met  by  staff  at  the  in¬ 
formation  desk  and  learn  about  the  Archives,  upcoming 
programs,  and  special  events  through  brochures  and  calen¬ 
dars.  Before  they  step  foot  into  the  research  facilities,  visi¬ 
tors  can  explore  records  housed  throughout  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Administration  with  the  interactive 
“NARA  Across  America”  kiosk. 

Visitors  can  then  view  featured  documents  and  artifacts 
in  the  adjacent  Exhibit  Gallery  or  pass  through  the  double 
glass  doors  to  enter  the  main  Research  Center. 

The  Exhibit  Gallery,  at  roughly  300  square  feet,  showcases 
a  yearly  rotation  of  original  documents.  The  gallery  features 
a  “New  York  on  the  Record”  exhibit  that  presents  original 
records  related  to  New  York  from  Archives  holdings  across 
the  country,  including  Washington,  D.C.,  other  regional 
facilities,  and  the  Presidential  libraries.  The  current  theme 
focuses  on  “Connecting  Records”  and  demonstrates  how 
our  records  are  connected  nationwide  and  through  history. 

The  Research  Center  has  been  expanded  to  include  22 
public  access  computers  and  three  microfilm  reader/print¬ 
ers.  In  addition  to  our  online  databases,  visitors  have  free 
access  to  subscription  database  services  such  as  Ancestry, 
Fold3,  and  ProQuest.  In  the  Textual  Research  room,  up  to 
12  patrons  can  examine  original  records  from  our  holdings, 


Above:  “The  World’s  Port:  Through  Documents  of  the  National  Archives”  featured  records  from  our  New  York  holdings.  Below  left  The  exhibit  “New  York  on  the 
Record”  presents  original  records  related  to  New  York  from  National  Archives  holdings  across  the  country.  Below  right  The  Learning  Center  offers  workshops  and 
lectures  for  registered  groups  such  as  educators,  student  field  trips,  genealogists,  community  groups,  and  more.Visitors  can  learn  about  original  government  records 


Port:  Through  Documents  of  the  National 
Archives,”  featured  records  from  our  New 
York  holdings. 

Future  exhibits  will  draw  on  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  National  Archives  at  New  York 
City  and  traveling  exhibits  created  by  the 
National  Archives  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  other  locations.  Q 


Archivist  of  the  United  States 
David  S.  Ferriero  writes  about 
the  Custom  House  in  “A  Prime 
Location  in  New  York  City” 

C Prologue ,  Summer  2012). 
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What's  new  in  the  past? 


FOR  MORE  THAN  40  YEARS,  Prologue:  Quarterly  of  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration  has  been  telling  readers  about  the  rich  resources  and  programs  of  the 
National  Archives,  its  regional  facilities,  and  the  presidential  libraries. 


In  every  issue  you  will  find  thought-provoking  and  enter¬ 
taining  articles — based  on  research  in  the  Archives’  magnifi¬ 
cent  holdings  of  original  documents — on  American  history 
and  on  the  activities  of  the  agency. 

SOME  RECENT  ARTICLES  IN  Prologue  INCLUDE: 
k  How  President  Kennedy  and  his  advisers  searched  for  a 
resolution  to  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis. 
k  How  errors — of  transcription  and  typographical — have 
crept  into  the  Constitution. 

k  How  one  young  boy  survived  the  Nazi  terror  in  the 
forests  of  Poland,  then  years  as  a  “displaced  person”  before 
coming  to  America. 

k  How  artists  played  an  important  role  in  World  War  I  to 
save  the  lives  of  American  troops. 

COMING  UP:  Prologue  will  have  articles  that  examine 
how  the  “Searching  for  the  Seventies”  exhibit  uses  the 
DOCUMERICA  photo  project;  how  the  new  George  W. 
Bush  Library  was  prepared  for  its  opening;  how  inventions 
for  the  war  effort  were  encouraged  during  World  War  II; 
and  how  Richmond  was  defended  during  the  Civil  War. 


VISIT  US  ONLINE  AT:  www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/. 


THE  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  RATE  IS  $24  ($30  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES). 

To  start  your  subscription,  mail  this  form  to  the  National  Archives  and  Records  Administration,  Prologue  Subscriptions, 
National  Archives  Trust  Fund,  Cashier,  8601  Adelphi  Road,  College  Park,  MD  20740-6001. 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  National  Archives  Trust  Fund.  Credit  card  orders  may  also  call  toll  free  1-800-234-8861 
or  202-357-5482  weekdays,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  eastern  time. 
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The  article  “New  Questions  in  the  1940  Census” 
(Prologue,  Winter  2010)  was  based  on  instructions 
to  the  enumerator  as  well  as  information  from  the 
statistical  summaries.  Although  these  sources  provide 
useful  information,  the  only  way  to  really  understand 
the  census  is  to  look  at  the  actual  schedules  and  see  how 
people  answered  the  questions. 


Changes  in  Enumeration  Districts 


Because  the  1940  census  had  smaller  enumeration  districts  (EDs)  than  earlier  cen¬ 
suses,  the  overall  number  of  EDs  increased  by  27,000  for  a  total  of  147,000.  Each 
ED  was  a  clearly  defined  place — part  of  a  minor  civil  division,  township,  or  city — 
that  could  be  covered  by  an  enumerator  in  about  two  weeks  in  an  urban  area  and  one 
month  in  a  rural  area.  Rural  EDs  were  to  include  no  more  than  1,500  inhabitants 
and  250  farms.  The  Census  Bureau  even  considered  the  topography  and  access  roads 
in  rural  areas. 


I 


Top  and  background: 
Pages  I A  to  61 A 
of  the  1 940  census 
sheets  enumerated 
people  who  were  at 
home  on  April  I . 

Opposite:  A  neigh¬ 
borhood  near  the 
Atlanta,  Georgia, 
State  Capitol  be¬ 
fore  demolition  for 
new  construction, 
ca.  1940. 


Differences  in  Pagination  from  Earlier  Censuses 


The  1940  census  is  available  only  online,  and  people  sometimes  refer  to  the  online 
pagination.  It  is  useful,  however,  to  look  at  the  page  numbers  written  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  of  the  census  schedules. 

In  the  1940  census,  the  enumeration  districts  had  three  possible  numbering  sys¬ 
tems.  Pages  1 A  and  following  enumerated  the  people  at  home  on  April  1 ,  or  the  day 
the  enumerator  first  came  to  their  home.  The  first  set  of  pages  rarely  goes  as  high 
as  60B;  most  pages  only  go  up  to  the  30s.  After  that,  beginning  on  pages  61A  and 
above,  the  census  lists  the  people  who  were  not  at  home  the  first  time  the  census  taker 
visited.  If  you  are  having  trouble  finding  a  person  or  address,  check  to  see  if  there  is 
a  page  61;  you  might  find  who  you  are  looking  for  there.  You  will  need  to  compare 
both  sets  of  pages  to  see  who  might  be  neighbors. 

Pages  81A  and  above  list  transients.  In  column  3,  where  the  household  visitation 
number  usually  goes,  the  enumerators  wrote  a  “T”  for  transient.  The  1930  census 
reflected  some  of  the  dislocation  of  the  early  days  of  the  Great  Depression  when  it 
asked  enumerators  to  look  in  boxcars,  small  rooms,  closets,  or  any  place  a  transient 
could  live.  In  1940,  the  enumerators  visited  hotels,  flophouses,  etc.  on  April  8.  These 
people  are  listed  starting  on  page  81  A. 
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Marital  Status 


Many  people  have  “M7”  noted  in  the  marital  status  col¬ 
umn.  M7  means  that  the  person  is  married  but  not  living 
with  his  or  her  spouse.  Alma  Frances  Ruder,  age  25,  has 
M7  by  her  name.  In  1935,  she  lived  in  Grand  Coulee, 
Washington,  and  in  1 940  she  worked  26  weeks  as  a  “nite” 
club  singer  in  Seattle. 


Economics  and  the  1940  Census 


The  1940  census  emphasized  the  country’s  economic 
problems.  The  government  wanted  to  look  for  data  on 
large-scale  unemployment,  underemployment,  and  irreg¬ 
ular  incomes.  The  following  questions  reflect  this  interest. 

Comparison  of  Rent  and  Mortgages  from  1930  to  1940 
The  1940  housing  census  did  not  survive,  but  both  the 
1 930  and  1940  censuses  asked  how  much  a  house  was  worth 
or  the  amount  of  the  monthly  rent.  In  1930,  Katherine 
Holley,  a  black  school  teacher  from  Hedgesville,  West 
Virginia,  lived  with  her  mother  in  a  house  valued  at  $2,000. 
By  the  1940  census,  the  house  was  worth  $2,500.  Frank 
H.T.  Potter,  a  business  lawyer  living  in  Evanston,  Illinois, 
however,  saw  the  price  of  his  house  decrease  from  $18,000 
in  1930  to  $15,000  in  the  10  years  between  the  censuses. 

Education 

The  1 940  census  asked  respondents  for  the  first  time 
how  many  years  of  schooling  he  or  she  had  up  to  five 


years  of  college.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  wanted  to 
study  the  correlation  between  education  and  both  in¬ 
come  and  jobs.  At  the  time,  many  high  schools  gradu¬ 
ated  students  at  the  1 1  th  grade,  so  don’t  assume  someone 
did  not  graduate  from  high  school  just  because  they  did 
not  have  12  years  of  schooling. 

Income  from  Wages  and  Salary 

The  government  used  the  information  derived  from  the 
income  from  wages  and  salary  as  an  index  of  purchasing 
power  and  economic  status.  When  looking  at  the  income 
of  farmers  from  Seward  County,  Kansas,  you  can  see  that 
these  men  worked  52  weeks  a  year  and  that  the  farmers 
had  $0  in  the  wages  and  salary  column.  At  first  glance,  it  is 
easy  to  assume  that  none  of  these  farmers  had  any  income; 
that  is  not  so.  They  have  nothing  in  that  column  because 
they  are  self-employed.  Check  the  next  column  that  notes 
if  someone  made  more  than  50  dollars  that  year. 

The  O.K.  Hotel  in  Seattle,  Washington,  listed  many 
transients,  most  of  them  men.  Louis  Kahn,  64,  single 
and  from  Germany,  was  naturalized  and  had  two  years 
of  college.  He  had  lived  in  the  same  place  since  1935.  He 
gathered  junk  for  15  hours  the  week  of  March  24-30. 
Because  he  worked  on  his  own  account  (OA),  the  wages 
and  salary  column  shows  zero,  but  he  put  “yes”  in  the 
column  asking  if  had  made  more  than  $50.00  in  1939. 

The  Census  Bureau  put  the  question  on  wages  and 
salary  at  the  end  of  the  schedule  so  that  if  people  did 
not  want  to  answer  that  question,  they  would  have 


Top:  Pages  numbered 
61 A  and  above  list 
people  who  were  not 
at  home  the  first  time 
the  census  taker  vis¬ 
ited.  Pages  81 A  and 
above  list  transients, 
indicated  a  by  a  “T” 
in  column  3.  Enu¬ 
merators  looked  in 
boxcars,  small  rooms, 
closets,  or  any  place 
a  transient  could  live. 
Left  The  notation 
“M7”  in  the  marital 
status  column  means 
that  the  person  is 
married  but  not  liv¬ 
ing  with  his  or  her 
spouse. 

Opposite:  The  figures 
for  income  from 
wages  and  salary 
provided  the  govern¬ 
ment  with  an  index 
of  purchasing  power 
and  economic  status. 
For  these  farmers 
from  Seward  County, 
Kansas,  the  $0  in 
the  wages  and  sal¬ 
ary  column  indicates 
that  they  were  self- 
employed;  the  next 
column  notes  if  some¬ 
one  made  more  than 
$50  that  year. 

Opposite  bottom:  A 
dust  storm  at  Liberal, 
Kansas,  April  14, 1935. 
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answered  the  other  questions.  The  highest  salary  noted 
was  $5,000+.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  a  wealthy 
man,  noted  his  salary  as  $5,000+,  but  future  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  listed  his  salary  as  $10,000. 

Emergency  Work  Employment  Programs 
One  of  the  pillars  of  the  New  Deal  was  employing 
people  on  emergency  work  programs.  These  programs 
included  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC), 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  (WPA),  and  the 
National  Youth  Administration  (NYA).  Census  returns 
showed  2,400,000  people  were  employed  by  these  agen¬ 
cies  during  the  week  of  March  24-30,  1940.  The  records 
of  the  emergency  work  agencies,  however,  showed  they 
employed  3,500,000  that  week. 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
The  Department  of  Labor  selected  single  men  between 
18  and  23  for  enrollment  in  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  but  the  Veterans  Administration  could  select  vet¬ 
erans  without  regard  to  age  or  marital  status.  Enrollees 
served  six  months  with  the  opportunity  to  re-enroll  for  up 
to  two  years.  Both  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  managed  the  tasks  assigned  to 
the  men.  The  War  Department  oversaw  transportation, 
administration,  conditioning,  discipline,  medical  care, 


entertainment,  religious  activities,  and  the  work  details 
of  the  enrollees.  The  military-type  training  gave  the  War 
Department  a  group  of  well-conditioned  and  trained 
young  men  when  the  country  entered  World  War  II. 

Other  records  relating  to  CCC  workers  are  the  CCC 
accident  reports  and  inspection  reports  held  at  College 
Park,  MD.  The  inspection  reports  provide  information 
on  company  numbers,  the  race  of  the  enrollees,  the  date 
the  camp  was  established,  camp  location,  the  names  of 
military  personnel,  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and 
sanitary  facilities,  medical  services,  religious  services, 
safety,  discharges,  and  brief  descriptions  of  work  projects. 

Some  inspection  reports  include  correspondence 
about  problems  with  camp  facilities  or  the  conduct  of 
enrollees  and  supervisory  personnel.  The  series  also  in¬ 
cludes  records  of  special  investigations  arising  from  com¬ 
plaints  and  charges  of  mistreatment  or  fraud. 

Most  of  the  camps  reported  an  average  weight  gain  of  be¬ 
tween  8  and  12  pounds  per  man,  and  one  camp  in  eastern 
Tennessee  reported  an  average  weight  gain  of  54  pounds. 
The  availability  of  adequate,  nourishing  food  at  the  camps 
eventually  produced  healthier  soldiers  during  World  War  II. 

CCC  camps  usually  appear  at  the  end  of  a  county  as  a 
separate  enumeration  district.  The  schedules  show  only 
the  permanent  full-time  employees  working  at  the  camp. 
The  enrollees  are  enumerated  at  their  homes. 


Top:  Civilian  Conser¬ 
vation  Camp  enu¬ 
merations  usually 
appear  at  the  end  of 
a  county,  and  show 
only  the  permanent 
full-time  employees 
working  at  camp. 
The  enrollees  are 
enumerated  at  their 
homes.  Above:  The 
census  can  provide 
important  informa¬ 
tion  about  famous 
households. 

On  this  schedule  for 
Santa  Clara,  Califor¬ 
nia,  we  learn  that  Sam 
Wu  was  the  servant 
for  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover.  Wu 
was  a  citizen  by  birth. 
He  worked  60  hours 
the  week  of  March 
24-30  and  earned 
$780  the  previous 
year. 
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Works  Progress  Administration 
Established  May  6,  1935,  the  WPA  provided  work 
to  those  in  need  of  relief  and  to  improve  the  nations 
infrastructure.  Both  men  and  women  were  eligible,  but 
only  one  person  from  a  household  could  work  at  a  time. 
Applicants  had  to  be  over  18,  but  there  was  no  upper 
age  limit,  'fhe  WPA  also  hired  people  with  disabilities 
as  long  as  their  past  experience  qualified  them  for  work 
other  than  manual  labor.  WPA  workers  are  enumerated 
at  their  homes. 

National  Youth  Administration 
The  NYA,  a  part  of  the  WPA,  hired  students  between 
16  and  24  years  of  age.  Students  attending  school  re¬ 
ceived  part-time  work,  and  those  who  had  dropped  out 
of  school  performed  community-related  duties.  The 

To  learn  more  about 

•  “New  Questions  in  the  1940  Census,”  go  to 
www.  archi  ves.go  v/publications/prologue/2  01 0/ 
winter!. 

•  Locating  the  records  of  men  who  served  in 
the  CCC,  go  to  www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/2012/ 
summer/. 

•  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  accident  reports,  go  to  www. 

archives.gov/publications/prologue/2011/winter/. 


program  focused  on  African  American  students.  NYA 
workers  are  enumerated  at  their  homes. 


Supplemental  Questions 


In  the  1940  census,  the  enumerators  asked  additional 
questions  of  two  people  on  each  page,  or  approximately 
5  percent  of  the  population.  Many  of  the  questions  on 
the  supplemental  census  had  appeared  in  some  form  in 
earlier  censuses. 

One  of  the  questions  people  asked  staff  at  the  National 
Archives  before  the  census  opened  last  April  was  wheth¬ 
er  enumerators  selected  famous  people  over  others.  The 
story  of  Sam  Wu  shows  this  did  not  happen. 

Sam  Wu’s  entry  appears  on  line  14,  one  of  the  lines 
marked  for  supplemental  questions.  Herbert  Hoover,  for¬ 
mer  President  of  the  United  States,  is  listed  two  lines  above 
Wu,  so  Hoover  was  not  asked  the  questions.  Instead  it  is 
Sam  Wu,  his  servant.  The  census  shows  that  Wu,  age  39,  was 
born  in  the  United  States.  (Although  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act  had  not  been  rescinded,  Wu  was  an  American  citizen 
because  he  had  been  born  in  California.)  In  1935,  he  lived 
in  San  Francisco.  Wu  answered  that  he  did  not  have  a  Social 
Security  number.  The  census  also  shows  that  he  had  “0” 
years  of  schooling.  Both  his  usual  occupation  and  his  job  the 
week  of  March  24-30  was  as  a  servant  in  a  private  home.  He 
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worked  60  hours  the  week  of  March  24-30.  He  worked  52 
weeks  the  previous  year  for  $780,  but  he  also  made  at  least 
an  additional  $50  from  sources  other  than  wages  or  salary. 


Territories 


The  1940  census  enumerated  the  territories  of  Alaska, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  Hawaii,  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico.  The 
Puerto  Rican  census  is  the  only  one  in  Spanish.  These 
forms  do  not  ask  as  many  questions  as  those  on  the  conti¬ 
nental  schedule,  nor  do  they  have  supplemental  schedules. 
The  employment  questions  are  for  people  10  years  of  age 
and  older;  on  the  continental  schedule,  they  ask  employ¬ 
ment  questions  for  people  14  and  older.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census  did  not  take  a  census  for  the  Philippines. 


Money  from  Wages  for  Social  Security 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 


In  the  early  1 940s,  after  the  completed  census  sched¬ 
ules  arrived  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Census  Bureau  ran 
comparisons  with  estimates  from  the  Social  Security  Board. 
The  staff  realized  that  there  were  “serious  deficiencies  in  the 
data,”  which  made  the  tabulation  on  Social  Security  status, 
except  for  persons  not  in  the  labor  force,  difficult.  The  es¬ 
timate  from  the  1940  census  recorded  33.5  million  with 
Social  Security  or  railroad  accounts;  the  Social  Security 
Board  estimated  47  million  people  with  accounts.  Follow¬ 
up  research  concluded  that  too  many  respondents  did  not 
understand  the  question  or  did  not  know  the  answer,  and 
20  million  “persons  failed  to  report  on  the  questions.” 


Enumeration  of  Special  Groups 


The  interior  of  the 
scroll  case  at  Norris 
Dam,  on  the  Clinch 
River  in  Tennessee. 
Constructed  in  the 
mid- 1 930s,  the  dam 
was  the  first  major 
project  for  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Valley  Authority. 


In  some  cases,  census  takers  received  special  instruc¬ 
tions  based  on  a  person’s  occupation.  Their  instructions 
included  these  categories: 

1 .  Servants.  Enumerate  with  the  household  any  servants, 
laborers,  or  other  employees  who  live  with  the  house¬ 
hold  and  sleep  in  the  same  house  or  dwelling  unit. 

2.  Student  nurses.  Enumerate  student  nurses  as  residents 
of  the  hospital,  nurses’  home,  or  other  place  in  which 
they  live  while  they  are  receiving  their  training. 

3.  Persons  in  construction  and  other  camps.  Enumerate 
where  found,  persons  in  railroad,  highway,  or  other 
construction  camps,  lumber  camps,  convict  camps,  or 
other  places  that  have  shifting  populations  composed 
mainly  of  persons  with  no  fixed  address  or  residence. 


4.  Soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines.  Enumerate  soldiers,  sail¬ 
ors,  and  marines  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United 
States  as  residence  of  the  place  where  they  usually  sleep 
in  the  area  where  they  are  stationed.  If,  therefore,  any 
household  in  your  district  reports  that  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  is  a  soldier,  sailor,  marine  stationed  elsewhere,  do 
not  report  him  as  a  member  of  that  household. 

5.  Inmates  of  prisons,  asylums,  and  institutions  other  than 
hospitals.  Your  district  may  include  a  prison,  reforma¬ 
tory,  or  jail,  a  home  for  orphans,  for  aged,  infirm  or 
needy  persons,  for  blind,  deaf,  or  incurable  persons,  a 
soldier’s  home,  an  asylum  or  hospital  for  the  insane  of 
the  feeble-minded,  or  a  similar  institution  in  which  the 
inmates  usually  remains  for  long  periods  of  time.  Note 
that  in  the  case  of  jails  you  must  enumerate  the  persons 
there,  however  short  the  sentence.  [Theoretically  a  per¬ 
son  could  be  enumerated  both  at  home  and  in  the  jail 
where  he  or  she  had  spent  the  night.]  In  most  prisons, 
the  inmate  number  is  in  the  column  for  relationship  to 
the  head  of  the  household,  and  the  columns  on  employ¬ 
ment  are  not  completed. 


Overseas 


Although  the  census  was  taken  overseas,  the  original 
schedules  do  not  survive.  Because  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  track  American  citizens 
living  there. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  mistakes  could  be 
and  were  made  on  the  census  schedules.  This  informa¬ 
tion  was  taken  orally,  and  it  was  easy  to  misunderstand 
what  someone  said.  Or  the  enumerator  may  have  mis¬ 
understood  the  question.  Regardless  of  the  reason  for  the 
error,  these  census  schedules  are  permanent  records  of 
the  federal  government  and  cannot  be  changed. 

Every  census  adds  new  questions.  Researchers  need  to 
look  at  each  census  with  an  understanding  of  what  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked  and  why  they  were  asked.  With  that 
understanding,  it  is  easier  to  interpret  the  answers  given 
on  the  schedules. 

For  more  information  on  the  1940  census,  see  the 
1940  census  website  at  http://1940census.archives.gov.  E3 


Author 

Constance  Potter  is  a  reference  archivist  specializing  in  federal  records 
of  genealogical  interest  held  at  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration. 
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EISENHOWER  and  NIXON: 
AN  ODD  PAIRING 


BY  KEITH  DONOHUE 


In  June  1945,  some  4  million  people  lined  the  streets  of  New  York  City  to  welcome  home  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  Europe.  Among  the  spectators  was  a  young 
Navy  man,  Lt.  Comdr.  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Seven  years  later,  Eisenhower  would  tap  Nixon  to  be  his 
running  mate  on  the  Republican  national  ticket,  the  beginning  of  a  relationship  that  would  last  for 
nearly  20  years. 

Jeffrey  Frank’s  Ike  and  Dick:  Portrait  of  a  Strange  Political  Marriage  takes  us  behind  the  scenes  over  the 
2  course  of  those  two  decades  in  an  interwoven  portrait  of  these  two  seminal  figures  of  the  age.  It’s  a  tale 
aT  of  one  of  the  20th  century’s  most  compelling  political  alliances — Eisenhower  and  Nixon. 

A  Jeffrey  Frank  was  the  senior  editor  at  the  New  Yorker  and  a  deputy  editor  at  the  Washington  Post 
Outlook  section  and  is  the  author  of  four  novels,  including  the  “Washington  Trilogy” — The  Columnist,  Bad  Publicity,  and  Trudy 
Hopedale.  He  lives  in  Manhattan  with  his  wife,  Diana,  with  whom  he  translated  The  Stories  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 


In  many  respects  the  story  of  Ike  and  Dick  is  stranger  than  fic¬ 
tion.  What  drew  you  to  the  political  marriage  between  Dwight 
Eisenhower  and  Richard  Nixon? 

I  think  I  was  drawn  to  it  because  of  its  improbabilities,  its  irre¬ 
sistible  narrative  arc,  and  the  way  it  let  me  revisit  that  era,  which 
has  always  had  a  great  hold  on  me.  Many  presidential  tickets  seem 
like  odd  couples,  but  this  one  struck  me  as  unusually  so.  It  brought 
together  the  apolitical  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied  armies 
and  an  Orange  County  politician  who  was  23  years  his  junior  and 
best  known  for  his  Red-hunting  prowess.  When  Eisenhower  was 
nominated  and  Nixon  was  chosen  to  run  with  him,  they  didn’t  re¬ 
ally  know  or  particularly  like  each  other.  They  were  both  very  bright, 
very  hard  to  read,  and  deeply  caught  in  the  currents  of  the  Cold  War; 
and  their  relationship  evolved  in  very  interesting  ways.  Remarkably, 
they  kept  in  touch  until  the  day  Ike  died,  at  which  point — talk 
about  improbabilities! — their  families  were  united  by  marriage. 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  Ike  was  a  father  figure  for  Dick,  who 
yearned  for  his  approval.  And  Eisenhower  seemed  to  gradual¬ 
ly — or  occasionally — show  some  paternal  affection  for  Nixon. 
How  much  did  the  personal  dynamic  play  into  the  political? 

Ike’s  approval  meant  the  world  to  Nixon,  but  I  suspect  that 
Ike  went  through  the  paternal  motions  rather  than  having  much 
genuine  paternal  affection.  I’m  sure  that  their  often  tense  relation¬ 
ship  deeply  affected  not  only  Nixon’s  political  ambitions  but  his 
self-esteem.  After  all,  Ike  twice  tried  to  end  his  career  as  a  national 
politician:  in  1952,  by  replacing  him  during  the  “fund”  episode. 


and  in  1956,  by  trying  to  move  him  into  the  cabinet.  In  both 
cases,  Nixon  suffered  much  like  any  employee  who  is  about  to  be 
fired.  Yet  Eisenhower  appreciated  Nixon’s  loyalty. 

In  early  I960,  when  Eisenhower  felt  pressured  to  endorse 
Nixon,  he  artfully  managed  to  duck  the  issue,  saying  things  like, 
“I  maintain  that  there  are  a  number  of  Republicans,  eminent  men, 
big  men,  that  could  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  position.”  It 
wasn’t  until  the  summer  of  1968  that  Ike  came  out  with  an  un¬ 
equivocal  pre-convention  endorsement  of  Nixon,  and  that  prob¬ 
ably  wouldn’t  have  happened  if  his  grandson,  David,  hadn’t  been 
engaged  to  Nixon’s  daughter  Julie. 

There’s  a  great  supporting  cast  to  the  story  of  Ike  and  Dick, 
everyone  from  Dulles  and  McCarthy  to  Pat  Nixon  and  later 
David  Eisenhower  and  Julie  Nixon  Eisenhower.  As  you  learned 
more  about  them  through  the  primary  source  materials,  did 
anyone  turn  around  any  preconceptions  you  may  have  had? 

I  began  to  see  all  these  people  in  far  more  human  terms — even 
Joe  McCarthy,  who  drove  Ike  crazy,  was  a  demagogue,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  a  monster.  But  to  many  of  his  colleagues,  he  was  just 
a  boisterous  pol  who  loved  publicity  and,  until  he  really  went 
around  the  bend,  was  a  favorite  of  the  Washington  press  corps. 
John  Foster  Dulles  is  still  the  recognizable  Presbyterian  moralist, 
but  one  also  begins  to  see  him  as  a  rather  gentle  person — as  so¬ 
cially  awkward  as  Nixon,  whom  he  mentored,  and  who,  despite 
his  affinity  for  the  idea  of  “brinksmanship,”  was  wise  enough  to 
know  when  his  country  got  too  close  to  the  brink.  I  also  came 
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away  thinking  that  Eisenhower  was  a  chillier  person  than  I’d  origi¬ 
nally  thought  and  that  Nixon  deserved  more  sympathy  than  he 
usually  gets. 

The  range  of  source  material  for  this  book  is  remarkable. 
What  treasures  did  you  uncover  in  the  Eisenhower  and  Nixon 
Presidential  Libraries  run  by  the  National  Archives?  What  sur¬ 
prised  you  the  most? 

I  was  fascinated  to  discover  the  correspondence  between 
Eisenhower’s  second  attorney  general,  William  Rogers,  and  a 
Supreme  Court  justice,  Felix 
Frankfurter,  concerning  presiden¬ 
tial  incapacity,  along  with  Ike’s 
deep  interest  in  the  question  of 
succession  in  the  wake  of  his  two 
major  illnesses.  (Rogers’s  papers  are 
in  the  Eisenhower  Library;  I  had  to 
consult  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
the  Frankfurter  papers.) 

I  was  struck  by  the  political 
intelligence,  and  involvement, 
of  Billy  Graham,  a  real  friend  of 
Nixon’s,  whose  correspondence 
with  Nixon  is  mostly  in  the  Nixon 
Library.  I  couldn’t  get  enough 
of  C.D.  Jackson,  an  executive  at 
Time  Inc.,  and  an  Ike  favorite.  Fie 
was  ingratiating,  ambitious,  a  bit 
of  a  snake,  and  a  gossip,  who  took 
wonderful  notes  that  he  passed 
on  to  Flenry  Luce  at  Time — all  of 
this  found  in  Abilene. 

In  the  papers  of  an  advanceman 
named  FFenry  W.  FFoagland,  at 
the  Eisenhower  Library,  I  read  the 
posthumous  political  memoir  of 
Leonard  Wood  Hall,  the  former 
Republican  National  Committee  chairman,  who  witnessed  many 
anxious  moments  between  Eisenhower  and  Nixon.  This  docu¬ 
ment  has  to  be  read  with  some  caution:  trust  but  verify.  And  I 
was  interested  in  the  repeated  evidence  of  Nixon’s  commitment  to 
civil  rights — for  instance  in  letters  exchanged  between  Nixon  and 
Peter  Kihss,  a  respected  reporter  for  the  New  York  Times. 

Many  researchers  now  tap  into  online  sources,  and  you  used 
the  Eisenhower  Papers  (supported  by  the  National  Historical 
Publications  and  Records  Commission)  via  Johns  Hopkins 


University  Press  as  well  as  the  Papers  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  How  do  those  online  resources  help  shape  your  research? 

They  were  indispensable.  In  the  21st  century,  it’s  hard  to  imagine 
undertaking  a  research  project  without  such  online  resources,  not 
to  mention  the  ProQuest  newspaper  database  and  databases  found 
through  educational  institutions  and  public  libraries.  But  they  can’t 
replace  repeated  visits  to  the  presidential  libraries  and  other  archival 
collections,  which  not  only  provide  access  to  so  much  material  but 
the  chance  for  serendipitous  discovery,  and,  above  all,  the  invalu¬ 
able  help  and  expertise  of  the  archivists  who  know  what’s  there. 

Nixon’s  political  life  seemed  to 
end  any  number  of  times,  from 
the  Checkers  Speech  to  his  nar¬ 
row  defeat  in  the  1 960  presiden¬ 
tial  election.  What  was  it  about 
his  character  that  caused  so 
many  political  resurrections? 

Even  someone  fairly  familiar 
with  the  outlines  of  Nixon’s  ca¬ 
reer — from  his  first  run  for  public 
office,  in  1946,  to  his  post-pres¬ 
idential  life  as  an  “elder  states¬ 
man” — is  likely  to  be  amazed  by 
his  tenacity  and  unflagging  am¬ 
bition,  something  I  described  as 
his  “almost  spooky  capacity  for 
resilience.” 

You’re  a  novelist,  and  your 
Washington  trilogy  has  been 
characterized  as  “dark,  hi¬ 
larious  stories  of  motion  (and 
stasis)  on  DC’s  social  ladder.” 
What  techniques  of  the  novel¬ 
ist’s  trade  came  into  play  with 
Ike  and  Dicki 

A  couple  of  things:  One  is  that  I  instinctively  took  note  of  seem¬ 
ingly  odd  details  even  if  they  didn’t  necessarily  add  to  the  overall 
narrative,  simply  because  they  made  my  “cast”  more  alive.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  of  Nixon’s  former  law  partners  told  me  how  much  his 
colleagues  at  the  firm  Nixon,  Mudge,  were  amused  (affectionately 
so)  by  Nixon’s  clumsiness.  Also,  a  novelist  ought  to  have  a  sense 
of  narrative,  of  pacing,  and  of  tension,  even  when  an  outcome  is 
widely  known.  You  can’t  forget  that  you’re  writing  history  and  that 
you  need  to  meet  high  scholarly — and  journalistic — standards, 
but  you  also  hope  that  readers  will  want  to  keep  turning  the  page. 


JEFFREY  FRANK 
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EVENTS 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

For  up-to-date  event  information,  consult 
NARA’s  Calendar  of  Events.  The  free  Calendar 
is  available  from  National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration,  Calendar  of  Events  (SCM, 
Room  G-l),  700  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20408,  or  on  the  web  at  www. 
archives.gov/ 'calendar!. 

Permanent  exhibit-.  “The  Public  Vaults.”  National 
Archives  Building.  202-357-5000. 

Opening  March  8.  Exhibit:  “Searching  for  the 
Seventies:  The  DOCUMERICA  Photography 
Project.”  National  Archives  Building. 
202-357-5000. 

ABILENE,  KANSAS 

Through  March  31.  Exhibit:  Eisenhower 
Library’s  50th  Anniversary.  Eisenhower  Library. 
785-263-6700. 

Through  March  31.  Exhibit:  “Civil  War: 
Lincoln,  Lee,  and  More!”  Eisenhower  Library. 
785-263-6700. 

March  7,  14,  and  21.  Royer  Film  Festival. 
Eisenhower  Library.  785-263-6700. 

April  5.  Kansas  Geographic  Bee.  Eisenhower 
Library.  785-263-6700. 

April  13.  Eisenhower  Marathon.  Eisenhower 
Library.  785-263-6700. 

April 20.  BSA  Ike  Hike  &  Camporee.  Eisenhower 
Library.  785-263-6700. 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 

Continuing  exhibit:  “The  Remarkable  Life  and 
Times  of  Gerald  and  Betty  Ford.”  Ford  Library. 
734-205-0555. 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

Through  April  21.  Exhibit:  “Patriotic  Expressions: 
Ulysses  Davis’s  Presidents  from  The  Beach 
Institute  and  Works  from  the  Carter  Library.” 
Carter  Library.  404-865-7100. 

April  5.  Lecture:  “The  National  Pastime  at  the 
National  Archives,”  Guy  Hall.  National  Archives 
at  Atlanta.  770-968-2100. 

April  16.  Peter  Eichstaedt,  Above  the  Din  of  War. 
Carter  Library.  404-865-7100. 

AUSTIN,  TEXAS 

Continuing  exhibit:  “The  White  House  Years.” 
Johnson  Library.  512-721-0200. 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Artifacts  in  the  Oval  Office.” 
Johnson  Library.  512-721-0200. 


Continuing  exhibit:  “A  New  Day  for  LBJ.” 
Johnson  Library.  512-721-0200. 

Opening  February  1 5.  Exhibit:  “From  News  to 
History:  Photojournalism  and  the  Presidency,” 
selections  from  the  Briscoe  Center.  Johnson 
Library.  512-721-0200. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Continuing  exhibit:  “In  Her  Voice:  Jacqueline 
Kennedy,  The  White  House  Years.”  Kennedy 
Library.  866-JFK-1960. 

Continuing  exhibit:  “The  Briefing  Room.” 
Kennedy  Library.  866-JFK-1960. 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Freedom  7  Space  Capsule.” 
Kennedy  Library.  866-JFK-1960. 

April  4.  Teacher  workshop:  “Local  History:  Rich 
Resources  for  Teaching  &  Learning.”  Call  to  reg¬ 
ister.  National  Archives  at  Boston.  866-406-2379. 

April  18.  Patriots’  Day  Program.  National 
Archives  at  Boston.  866-406-2379. 

April  24.  History  for  Kids:  Get  Ready  for 
Patriots’  Day.  National  Archives  at  Boston.  866- 
406-2379. 

COLLEGE  STATION,  TEXAS 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Genome:  The  Secret  of 
How  Life  Works.”  Bush  Library.  979-691-4000. 

Through  March  31.  Exhibit:  “Conflict  & 
Development:  The  Nexus  of  Animals, 
Environment,  and  the  Human  Condition.” 
Bush  Library.  979-691-4000. 

A  new  Bush  Library  exhibit  features  striking  images 
of  Africa  by  Howard  G.  Buffett. 


Thomas  Hart  Benton  shows  Harry  Truman  a  painting 
of  his  proposed  mural. 

HYDE  PARK,  NEW  YORK 

Continuing  exhibit:  “The  Roosevelts:  Public 
Figures,  Private  Lives.”  Roosevelt  Library.  845- 
486-7745. 

INDEPENDENCE,  MISSOURI 

Opening  March  8.  Exhibit:  “Benton  and  Truman: 
Legends  of  the  Missouri  Border.”  Truman 
Library.  816-268-8200. 

March  9.  Talkin’  Truman:  “Benton:  An  Artist  in 
Kansas  City.”  Truman  Library.  816-268-8200. 

April  13.  Talkin’  Truman:  “Look  Who’s  Turning 
30!  Harry  S.  Truman  Home  National  Historic 
Site.”  Truman  Library.  816-268-8200. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

Continuing  Exhibit:  “Between  the  Rivers: 
Steamboating  in  Missouri  and  Iowa.”  National 
Archives  at  Kansas  City.  816-268-8000. 
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The  Reagan  Library  features  a  new  exhibit  on  trea¬ 
sures  from  the  Walt  Disney  Archives. 


GENEALOGY  EVENTS 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Genealogy  workshops  are  conducted  throughout 
the  year.  For  up-to-date  information,  consult  the 
monthly  Calendar  of  Events  and  www.archives. 
gov/research/genealogy/events/. 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

May  3.  “Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Records.” 
National  Archives  at  Atlanta.  770-968-2100. 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

March  21.  “The  54th  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Infantry  (Colored):  150th  Anniversary.” 
National  Archives  at  Boston.  866-406-2379. 

April  2.  “Researcher  Forum:  Resources, 
Strategies,  Services.”  National  Archives  at 
Boston.  866-406-2379. 


LITTLE  ROCK,  ARKANSAS 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Tokens  of  Friendship: 
Foreign  Head  of  State  Gifts.”  Clinton  Library. 
510-374-4242. 


April  13.  Teacher’s  Open  House.  National 
Archives  at  Seattle.  206-336-51 15. 

SIMI  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA 


FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

April  5.  “A  New  Twist  on  Fort  Smith,”  Stephanie 
Stegman.  Call  to  register.  National  Archives  at 
Fort  Worth.  817-831-5620. 


Continuing  exhibit:  “Arkansas  Travelers.”  Clinton 
Library.  510-374-4242. 

Opening  March  2.  Exhibit:  “Jazz:  Through  the 
Eyes  of  Herman  Leonard.”  Clinton  Library.  510- 
374-4242. 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 

Continuing  exhibit-.  “New  York:  An  American 
Capital”  at  the  Federal  Hall  National  Memorial. 
National  Archives  at  New  York  City.  866-840- 
1752. 

Ongoing:  Education  programs  in  the  Learning 
Center.  Calls  for  details.  National  Archives  at 
New  York  City.  866-840-1752. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Continuing  exhibit  “Documented  Rights,  Part 
II.”  National  Archives  at  Philadelphia.  215-606- 
0112. 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Faces  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.”  National  Archives  at  Seatde.  206- 

336-5115. 

Continuing  exhibit:  “They  Were  Here,  You  Are 
Here:  6125  Sand  Point  Way.”  National  Archives 
at  Seattle.  206-336-5115. 


Through  April.  Exhibit:  “D23  Presents  Treasures 
of  the  Walt  Disney  Archives.”  Tickets  required. 
Reagan  Library,  800-410-8354. 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Air  Force  One.”  Reagan 
Library,  800-410-8354. 

WEST  BRANCH,  IOWA 

Through  March  24.  Exhibit:  “Along  the  Iron 
Curtain:  Germany’s  Cold  War  Frontier.”  Hoover 
Library.  319-643-5301. 

Opening  April  20.  Exhibit:  “Iowans  and  the  Civil 
War:  The  Western  Theater.”  Hoover  Library. 
319-643-5301. 

April  27.  Kites  over  Hoover  Park.  Hoover 
Library.  319-643-5301. 

April  28.  Eulenspiegel  Puppets  perform¬ 
ing  “Freedom  Star:  Gertie’s  Journey  on  the 
Underground  Railroad.”  Hoover  Library.  319- 
643-5301. 

YORBA  LINDA,  CALIFORNIA 

Continuing  exhibit:  “Watergate.”  Nixon  Library. 
714-983-9120. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

March  21.  “Navigating  the  National  Archives 
Website.”  National  Archives  at  Kansas  City.  816- 
268-8000. 

April  5.  “Exploring  Bankruptcy  Records.” 
National  Archives  at  Kansas  City.  816-268-8000. 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 

March  12,  April  9,  May  14.  “Finding  Family.” 
Register  at  newyork.archives@nara.gov.  National 
Archives  at  New  York  City.  866-840-1752. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

April  10.  “David  Library  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  Your  Genealogy  Research.” 
National  Archives  at  Philadelphia.  215-606- 
0100. 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

April  11.  “Brick  Wall”  Discussion  Group. 
National  Archives  at  Seattle.  206-336-5 115. 

April  13.  “Germans  from  Russia.”  Guided 
Group  Visit.  National  Archives  at  Seatde.  206- 
336-5115. 
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Jason  Savedoff  Sentenced  to  12  Months  For  Thefts  from  NARA,  Other  Institutions 

Jason  Savedoff  was  sentenced  to  12  months  and  1  day  in  prison,  plus  two  years  probation,  for  con¬ 
spiracy  and  theft  of  historical  documents  from  cultural  institutions  in  four  states,  including  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Presidential  Library  in  Hyde  Park,  New  York. 

Among  the  items  known  to  be  stolen  from  the  Roosevelt  Library,  which  is  part  of  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration  (NARA),  were  seven  “reading  copies”  of  speeches  that  Roosevelt  delivered,  each  of  which  was  valued  at 
more  than  $100,000.  The  documents  contain  the  Presidents  edits  and  handwritten  additions,  along  with  his  signature.  All 
have  been  recovered. 

SavedofFs  co-conspirator,  Barry  Landau,  pled  guilty  and  was  sentenced  on  July  28,  2012,  to  seven  years  in  prison  and 
three  years  of  supervised  release.  Savedoff  was  sentenced  on  November  9,  2012. 

Because  of  thefts  of  documents  in  recent  years,  NARA  has  become  more  vigilant  in  monitoring  the  use  of  its  records. 
The  Holdings  Protection  Team  was  established  to  assess,  determine,  and  implement  security  measures  to  ensure  the  public’s 
access  to  their  holdings.  It  has  instituted  a  program  of  security  studies,  risk  assessments,  and  increased  security,  monitoring, 
and  screening  at  NARA  facilities  nationwide. 


Emancipation  Proclamation  Displayed 
For  I  50th  Anniversary 

More  than  9,000  visitors  came  to  the  National  Archives 
Building  in  downtown  Washington  over  the  New 
Year’s  weekend  to  see  the  rarely  displayed  Emancipation 
Proclamation  on  its  150th  anniversary. 

The  document,  signed  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  on 
January  1,  1863,  is  displayed  for  only  a  limited  time  each 
year  because  of  its  fragility. 

Programs  were  held  from  December  30  through  January 
1 .  On  New  Year’s  Day,  a  special  program  was  held,  during 
which  Dr.  Bernice  Johnson  Reagon,  a  musician  and  schol¬ 
ar,  gave  a  dramatic  reading  of  the  proclamation.  Family  ac¬ 
tivities  were  held  at  the  Archives  throughout  the  weekend. 

During  the  January  1  program,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
unveiled  a  “forever”  stamp  featuring  the  proclamation. 

New  One-Stop  Online  Spot  to  Access, 

Track,  and  Query  FOIA  Requests 

NARA  and  several  other  agencies  have  partnered  to  de¬ 
velop  FOIAonline,  a  system  aimed  at  expanding  public  ac¬ 
cess  to  information,  as  envisioned  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  (FOIA). 

FOIAonline  offers  one  place  to  submit  FOIA  requests, 
track  their  progress,  communicate  with  the  processing  agen¬ 
cy,  search  other  requests,  access  previously  released  respon¬ 
sive  documents,  and  file  appeals  with  participating  agen¬ 
cies.  For  agencies,  FOIAonline  provides  a  secure  website  to 
receive  and  store  requests,  assign  and  process  requests,  post 


responses,  generate  metrics,  manage  records  electronically, 
create  management  reports,  and  electronically  generate  the 
annual  report  required  from  each  agency  by  FOIA. 

FOIAonline  used  the  infrastructure  of  Regulations.gov,  an 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  portal  that  allows  peo¬ 
ple  to  comment  on  federal  regulations  and  other  agency 
regulatory  actions.  FOIAonline  cost  $1.3  million  to  launch 
and,  if  it  is  broadly  adopted,  will  save  an  estimated  $200 
million  over  the  next  five  years. 

Other  partner  agencies  are  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Authority,  and  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board. 

Free  Mobile  App  Makes  President’s 
Public  Activities  Accessible,  Searchable 

NARA’s  Office  of  the  Federal  Register  and  the  Government 
Printing  Office  have  released  a  mobile  web  application  that 
details  the  President’s  daily  public  activities. 

The  Presidential  Documents  app  includes  the  President’s 
executive  orders,  speeches,  statements,  communications  to 
Congress  and  federal  agencies,  approved  acts,  nominations 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  White  House  announcements,  and 
White  House  press  releases.  The  app’s  user-friendly  search 
engine  can  be  searched  by  date,  category,  subject,  or  location. 

“The  Presidential  Documents  app  supports  the  White 
House  digital  strategy  goal  of  ensuring  and  delivering  digi¬ 
tal  information  and  services  anytime,  anywhere  and  on  any 
device,”  said  Archivist  David  S.  Ferriero. 

The  free  app  is  at  http://rn.gpo.gov/dcpd. 
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NARA,  NOAA  Project  Uses  Citizen  Scientists 
To  Transcribe  Historic  Arctic  Weather  Data 

NARA  and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA)  have  partnered  with  Zooniverse — a 
citizen  science  web  portal — and  other  scientists  to  digitize 
Navy,  Coast  Guard,  and  Revenue  Cutter  ship  logs  from  the 
pre-Civil  War  period  through  World  War  II. 

The  logs  are  available  for  free  online.  They  offer  a  wealth 
of  information  about  weather  and  climate  patterns  as  well 
as  U.S.  maritime  history,  military  operations,  scientific 
exploration,  diplomacy,  and  advances  in  technology.  For 
those  interested  in  drama  on  the  high  seas,  the  documents 
include  near-hourly  accounts  of  adventures,  including  res¬ 
cues  and  shipwrecks. 

NOAA  Administrator  Jane  Lubchenco  said  the  project 
will  “unlock  millions  of  weather,  sea  ice  and  other  environ¬ 
mental  observations,”  and  that  “once  converted  into  digital 
formats,  new  analysis  of  these  data  will  help  provide  new 
insights  into  the  past  state  of  the  Earth’s  climate.” 

Digital  images  of  the  logbooks  are  available  on  both  the 
NARA  website  at  www.urchives.gov  and  at  www.oldweather. 
org.  This  ongoing  digitization  is  part  of  the  Obama- 
Medvedev  Commission,  which  supports  U.S.-Russian 
relations  through  cooperation  in  many  areas,  including 
scientific  study. 

A  new  mobile  web  application  makes  available  the  President’s  daily 
public  activities,  including  executive  orders,  speeches,  press  releases, 
and  more. 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

PRESIDENTIAL  DOCS 

MOBILE 


The  USS  Erie,  1813.  Ship  logs  from  the  pre-Civil  War  period 
through  World  War  II  are  now  available  online. 


NARA  Unseals,  Releases  Records 
Of  Liddy’s  Watergate  Criminal  Trial 

The  National  Archives  has  released — and  made  available 
online — about  950  pages  from  the  proceedings  of  U.S.  v. 
Liddy — records  that  have  been  sealed  under  court  order 
since  the  1970s  Watergate  trial. 

In  May  2009,  Texas  A&M  University  Professor  Luke 
Nichter  petitioned  Chief  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  release 
sealed  proceedings  from  the  Watergate  break-in  case.  The 
then-sealed  materials  include  evidentiary  discussions  held 
outside  the  jury’s  hearing,  pretrial  discussions  between  de¬ 
fendants’  lawyers  and  the  court,  and  post-trial  sentencing 
information. 

On  November  2, 2012,  the  court  ordered  most  of  these  rec¬ 
ords  unsealed,  citing  the  passage  of  time,  completion  of  the 
criminal  proceedings,  and  non-invasive  nature  of  the  content. 

Documents  that  remain  sealed,  pending  further  court  re¬ 
view,  include  personal  information  about  living  individu¬ 
als,  documents  regarding  the  content  of  illegally  obtained 
wiretaps  and  grand  jury  information. 

National  Archives  Awards  $2.6  Million 
In  Grants  for  Historical  Records  Projects 

The  National  Historical  Publications  and  Records 
Commission,  the  grant-making  arm  of  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Administration,  has  awarded  46 
grants  totaling  $2,605,494  for  projects  involving  historical 
records  in  35  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Grants  totaling  $1.2  million  went  to  nine  publishing  proj¬ 
ects  from  the  colonial  and  early  national  periods,  including 
the  papers  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  George  Washington,  John 
Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  Dolley  Madison, 
and  John  Jay.  Also  funded  were  projects  to  record  the 
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documentary  history  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  documentary  history  of  the  First  Federal  Congress. 

The  State  and  National  Archives  Partnership  received 
$750,000  to  fund  archival  education  in  30  states  and 
strengthen  the  nation’s  archival  network.  Four  grants 
to  digitize  historical  records,  totaling  $420,000,  went  to 
the  University  of  Florida,  Princeton  University,  Harvard 
University,  and  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential  Library 
Foundation,  all  of  which  will  digitize  important  historical 
manuscripts,  diaries,  and  political  records. 

Three  electronic  records  grants,  totaling  $235,000, 
went  to  the  Council  of  State  Archivists,  the  Guggenheim 
Museum  in  New  York,  and  the  Office  of  the  Missouri 
Secretary  of  State.  A  complete  list  of  the  approved  grants  is 
available  on  Archives.gov. 

Public  Interest  Declassification  Board 
Urges  Redesigned  Classification  System 

The  Public  Interest  Declassification  Board  has  made  14 
recommendations  to  the  President  for  redesigning  the  fed¬ 
eral  government’s  security  classification  system. 

“The  current  system  is  70  years  old  and  is  wholly  inca¬ 
pable  of  dealing  with  the  enormous  volume  of  information 
generated  today,”  said  chair  Nancy  Soderberg.  “New  poli¬ 
cies  that  promote  information  sharing,  limit  classification, 
and  allow  for  technology  to  sift  through  petabytes  of  infor¬ 
mation  are  essential.” 

Key  recommendations  include  streamlining  the  classifi¬ 
cation  system  into  two  levels  to  align  with  current  access 
practices  in  government;  creating  policies  to  limit  and  re¬ 
duce  classification;  reforming  declassification;  implement¬ 
ing  a  systematic  review  process  for  historical  nuclear  in¬ 
formation;  implementing  new  policies  to  support  records 
management  modernization  and  early  identification  of  his¬ 
torically  important  records;  and  developing  and  using  pilot 
projects  to  test  new  technologies. 

The  board  is  an  advisory  committee  established  by 
Congress  in  2000  to  promote  the  fullest  possible  public 
access  to  thorough,  accurate,  and  reliable  documentary 
records  of  significant  U.S.  national  security  decisions  and 
activities.  It  is  based  within  NARA. 

NARA  Honored  for  Innovation 
And  Best  Practices  in  Government 

The  Administrative  Conference  of  the  United  States 
(ACUS),  which  recognizes  innovation  and  best  practices 
by  government  agencies,  has  honored  the  Citizen  Archivist 


NHPRC  grants  help  fund  nine  publishing  projects  from  the  colonial 
and  early  national  periods,  including  the  Papers  of  John  Adams. 


Initiative  at  NARA  with  the  2012  Walter  Gellhorn 
Innovation  Award.  The  ACUS  praised  the  Initiative  for 
“transforming  the  agency’s  relationship  with  the  public 
through  crowdsourcing  projects.” 

The  Citizen  Archivist  Initiative  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
long-standing  tradition  of  crowdsourcing  in  science.  As 
part  of  the  initiative,  NARA  has  used  digital  technology 
to  engage  citizen  archivists,  who  can  tag,  transcribe,  and 
digitize  images  that  increase  public  access  to  the  records  of 
the  federal  government. 

The  Citizen  Archivist  Dashboard  on  Archives.gov  is  a 
central  location  for  these  crowdsourcing  activities.  Projects 
linked  to  the  dashboard  include  transcribing  digitized  his¬ 
toric  Navy  ship  logs  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  past  en¬ 
vironmental  conditions,  transcribing  documents  at  various 
levels  of  difficulty,  uploading  images  to  a  Citizen  Archivist 
Flickr  group,  tagging  records  for  better  online  searching,  and 
contributing  and  editing  articles  on  the  Our  Archives  Wiki. 

“The  National  Archives  submission  embodies  the  ideals 
of  Walter  Gellhorn  and  his  commitment  to  transparency, 
innovation  and  customer  service,  said  Paul  R.  Verkuil, 
ACUS  chairman.  “This  initiative  is  a  best  practice  that 
other  government  agencies  should  replicate.” 
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from  the  NATIONAL  ARCHIVES  available 
atTHE  NEWYORKTIMES  STORE 


The  National  Archives  and  The  NewYorkTimes — among  the  most  distinguished  names  in 
historical  content — have  partnered  to  offer  reproductions  of  many  of  America’s  greatest 
images  from  the  vast  holdings  of  the  National  Archives. 


Choose  from  the  celebrated  work  of  photographers  Ansel  Adams,  Lewis  Hine,  and  Dorothea  Lange;  drawings  of  lighthouses, 
architecture,  and  early  sailing  ships;  and  rare  posters  from  World  Wars  I  and  II  and  peacetime.  Also  featured  are  historical 
maps,  colorful  watercolor  sketches  of  19th-century  landscapes  of  the  American  West,  and  images  of  the  American  City — its 
development  and  its  people  and  their  way  of  life  from  the  early  1800s  to  recent  times. 

Both  8-  by  10-inch  and  exhibition-quality  gallery  prints  are  available,  framed  or  unframed. 

Check  back  often  as  new  images  will  be  added  regularly.  View  the  entire  Archives  collection  at 

nytstore.com/na 


NATIONAL 

ARCHIVES 


THE  FOUNDATION  for  the  National  Archives 


Ten  and  a  half  years  ago,  the  Foundation  for  the  National  Archives  reached 
a  major  milestone  when  its  board  of  directors  welcomed  Thora  Colot  as  its 
chief  administrative  officer. 

Thora  came  on  board  in  2002  to  manage  fundraising  and  contracts 
after  the  Board  had  committed  to  a  $22.5  million  capital  campaign  to  build 
new  exhibition  and  educational  spaces  at  the  National  Archives  Building  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

That  campaign,  which  seemed  so  ambitious  at  the  start,  exceeded  its  target, 
raising  $23.6  million  to  create  and  support  the  National  Archives  Experience. 

Thora,  who  retired  from  her  post  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  Foundation  on  February  1,  2013,  has 
left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  National  Archives  and 
on  our  Foundation.  From  the  moment  she  joined 
the  Foundation  as  its  first — and  only — staff  member, 
Thora  has  dedicated  herself  to  the  promotion  of  the 
National  Archives  as  our  nations  recordkeeper  and 
as  the  home  of  the  incredible  records  that  document 
our  history.  We  are  very  grateful  for  her  commitment 
to  excellence,  her  passion  for  her  work,  and  her  positive  spirit. 

Long  before  the  National  Archives  Experience  existed  as  a  museum  desti¬ 
nation,  Thora,  with  the  support  of  the  Board  and  the  Archivist,  went  to  work 
hiring  expert  fundraising,  marketing,  and  design  consultants  to  help  raise  the 
National  Archives’  public  profile  as  the  place  that  housed  the  evidence  of  the 
“American  Journey.”  Later,  the  Foundation  supported  the  National  Archives 
Experiences  first  branding,  marketing,  and  advertising  campaign,  introducing 
logos,  a  graphic  identity  manual,  and  launching  the  tagline  “Democracy  Starts 
Here”  in  tourist  publications,  visitor  guides,  maps,  and  brochures. 

By  2003,  the  newly  restored  National  Archives  Rotunda  reopened  to  the 
public,  and  a  new  Archives  Shop,  run  by  the  Foundation,  opened  on  the  main 
level  of  the  new  entrance  to  the  historic  building.  Over  the  next  few  years, 
the  Foundation  and  the  National  Archives  teams  designed,  fabricated,  and 
installed  the  “Public  Vaults”  permanent  exhibition,  the  Lawrence  F.  O’Brien 
Gallery  for  special  exhibitions,  the  William  G.  McGowan  Theater,  and  the 
Boeing  Learning  Center. 

Then  the  Foundation  and  its  partners  at  the  Archives  collaborated  to  move 
“beyond  the  granite,”  reaching  new  audiences  online  through  the  creation  of  the 
Archives’  “Digital  Vaults”  exhibition  and  the  revolutionary  DocsTeach  website. 

Today,  the  Foundation’s  staff  includes  professionals  in  fundraising,  market¬ 
ing,  retail  operations,  special  events,  and  publications,  who  work  collaboratively 
with  the  Archivist  and  his  staff  to  support  and  promote  the  important  work 
of  this  agency  and  to  educate  the  public  about  the  value  of  civic  engagement. 

In  2012,  under  Thora’s  leadership,  we  marked  another  milestone  as  the 
Foundation  opened  the  new  myArchives  Store  at  the  National  Archives,  the 
proceeds  of  which  continue  to  support  the  National  Archives  Experience. 
This  winter  we  worked  with  the  Archives  to  promote  the  150th  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  in  early  2013,  we  will 
support  the  exhibition  “Searching  for  the  Seventies:  The  DOCUMERICA 
Photography  Project.”  Next  fall  we  will  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  David 
M.  Rubenstein  Gallery,  showcasing  more  records  of  Americans  pursuing  their 
rights  in  our  democracy. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  and  staff  of  the  Foundation,  I  salute  Thora’s  service 
to  this  great  institution,  and  thank  her  for  her  leadership,  her  passion  for  our 
mission,  and  her  friendship.  She  truly  has  left  a  legacy  that  will  enrich  the  lives 
of  visitors  to  the  National  Archives  for  decades  to  come.  We  wish  her  well  in 
her  next  venture,  and  we  certainly  will  miss  her! 

A'Lelia  Bundles 
Chair  and  President 
Foundation  for  the  National  Archives 


Foundation  Honors  Jacqueline  Mars 
with  Heritage  Award 

The  Foundation  was  pleased  to  present  its  first  Heritage 
Award  to  philanthropist  Jacqueline  Badger  Mars  during  its 
annual  black-tie  gala  on  November  13,  2012.  The  event, 
which  included  an  elegant  seated  dinner  in  the  Rotunda  gal¬ 
leries  of  the  National  Archives  Building,  was  chaired  by  David 
M.  Rubenstein  and  featured  a  congratulatory  message  from 
Secretary  of  State  Hillary  Clinton. 

The  Heritage  Award  recognizes  individuals,  corporations,  and 
organizations  whose  deeds  are  consistent  with  the  Foundations 
mission  of  educating,  enriching,  and  inspiring  a  deeper  appre¬ 
ciation  of  our  country’s  heritage  through  the  collected  evidence 
of  its  history. 

A  lifelong  businesswoman,  philanthropist,  and  advocate 
for  women’s  education,  Ms.  Mars  was  honored  for  her  sup¬ 
port  of  the  National  Archives  as  well  as  other  arts  and  cultural 
institutions  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  her  family  and  Mars, 
Incorporated’s  commitment  to  corporate  citizenship. 

The  Foundation  thanks  AT&T  Services,  Inc.,  the  Maris  S. 
Cuneo  Foundation,  and  the  Eliasberg  Family  Foundation  for 
their  generous  support  of  this  event. 

Foundation  Supports  National 
Archives  at  New  York  City 

This  fall,  the  Foundation  was  pleased  to  support  a  special 
launch  celebration  of  the  National  Archives  at  New  York  City’s 
new  location  at  the  Alexander  Hamilton  U.S.  Custom  House. 
Guests  were  welcomed  by  Archivist  of  the  United  States  David 
S.  Ferriero,  Congressman  Jerrold  Nadler  from  New  York,  and 
Foundation  Chair  and  President  A’Lelia  Bundles.  During  the 
event,  visitors  toured  the  newly  renovated  spaces,  as  well  as  the 
National  Archives  Experience’s  first  New  York  exhibition,  “The 
World’s  Port:  Through  Documents  of  the  National  Archives.” 
Thora  Colot,  Executive  Director  of  the  Foundation,  also  helped 
host  and  provided  tours  to  guests. 

The  National  Archives  shares  the  building  at  One  Bowling 
Green  in  lower  Manhattan  with  the  Smithsonian’s  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  creating  a  special  educational 
destination.  The  new  location  provides  not  only  expanded  re¬ 
cords  storage  and  research  space,  but  also  a  Welcome  Center 
with  a  special  exhibition  gallery  and  a  year-round  learning  cen¬ 
ter,  both  of  which  the  Foundation  is  proud  to  support. 

This  expansion  of  the  National  Archives  Experience  will 
expose  more  people  to  the  incredible  records  of  the  National 
Archives,  highlighting  the  historic  significance  of  the  federal 
records  from  the  state  of  New  York  as  well  as  New  Jersey,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 
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my  Archives  Store  Opens! 

The  Foundation  for  the  National  Archives  is  pleased 
to  announce  the  opening  of  the  new  myArchives  Store  at 
the  National  Archives  Building  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
Foundation  thanks  Ancestry.com  for  its  generous  support 
of  the  new  store,  which  opened  in  late  November  in  a  new 
location  as  part  of  the  ongoing  renovations  at  the  Archives. 

The  new  store  offers  many  more  exciting  and  diverse 
products  and  publications  showcasing  the  holdings  of  the 
National  Archives.  It  also  features  a  selection  of  handcrafted 
works  from  American  artisans  and  will  continue  to  focus  on 
its  offerings  of  American-made  products. 

A  new  addition  to  the  shopping  experience  is  the  inclusion 
of  interactive  touch-screens  inviting  the  public  to  explore 
records  at  the  National  Archives.  Their  discoveries  as  well 
as  additional  information  about  conducting  research  at  the 
Archives  can  be  sent  home  via  email  or  shared  on  Facebook. 

The  touch-screens  include  “Unlock  the  Right  to 
Vote,”  which  highlights  the  National  Archives’  records  of 
Americans’  rights,  and  “America’s  Amazing  Archives,”  which 
offers  a  glimpse  at  some  of  the  more  surprising  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  records  found  in  the  holdings. 

A  large  children’s  section  in  the  store  introduces  younger 
visitors  to  the  important  work  of  the  National  Archives. 
This  area  features  children’s  books  on  American  history,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Foundation’s  children’s  publications,  as  well  as 
games,  puzzles,  and  stuffed  animals  based  on  the  Presidents’ 
varied  pets.  A  special  interactive  touch-screen  game  in  this 
area  allows  visitors  to  learn  more  about  research  at  the 


National  Archives  by  inviting  them  to  play  three  “Archival 
Adventures”  with  animated  teenagers  conducting  research. 

There  also  is  a  section  of  the  store  dedicated  to  genealogy, 
featuring  the  popular  Genealogy  Tool  Kit  written  by  archives 
specialist  John  P.  Deeben.  A  new  Junior  Archivist  tool  kit 
provides  children  with  the  tools  to  start  collecting  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  own  family  history.  Another  interactive 
touch-screen  in  this  space  invites  visitors  to  design  their  own 
family  records,  using  elements  from  many  of  the  beautifully 
illustrated  family  records  and  frakturs  found  in  the  Archives’ 
military  pension  files.  The  designs  they  create  can  be  emailed 
home  or  shared  on  Facebook. 

Three  additional  interactives  in  the  store  offer  visitors  an 
introduction  to  exploring  genealogy  records  online  through 
Ancestry.com. 

Proceeds  from  the  store  continue  to  support  the  National 
Archives  Experience. 


“To  the  Brink ”  Exhibition  App  Launches 


Exhibit  curator  Stacey  Bredhoff  gives  a  tour  of  “To  the  Brink.” 


With  the  opening  of  “To  the  Brink:  JFK  and  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis”  at  the  National  Archives  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Lead  Sponsor  AT&T  has  also  sponsored  an  app  for 
the  iPad  based  on  the  exhibition.  Working  with  the  National 
Archives  and  its  John  F.  Kennedy  Library,  the  Foundation 
was  pleased  to  help  create  the  app  based  on  the  exhibition 
and  its  catalog  of  the  same  title.  Users  of  all  other  devices  can 
experience  the  material  online  at  jfkcmc.org 

The  free  “To  the  Brink”  app  provides  an  immersive  ex¬ 
perience  for  users,  who  can  explore  important  documents 
and  listen  to  President  Kennedy’s  audio  recordings  of 
White  House  meetings  during  the  crisis.  Users  also  can  in¬ 
spect  the  satellite  images  that  Kennedy  and  the  ExComm 
used  to  make  their  decisions,  read  reports  from  the  CIA 
on  Cuban  Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro  and  Soviet  Premier 
Nikita  Khrushchev,  and  hear  the  recorded  debates  between 
Kennedy  and  his  advisers  as  the  world  teetered  on  the  brink 
of  thermonuclear  war. 
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WHO  WAS 


Harry  Briggs? 


Often  the  ordinary  citizen  can  feel  that  there’s 
little  he  or  she  can  do  to  change  long-established 
practices  or  right  entrenched  wrongs.  But  one 
or  two  people  can  make  a  difference,  and  in  the  1940s, 
Harry  and  Eliza  Briggs  stepped  up  to  make  a  change  for 
their  children. 
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Fourteenth  Amendment;  and  that  plaintiffs  are  entitled 
to  an  injunction  requiring  the  defendants  to  make 
available  to  them  and  to  other  Negro  pupils  of  said 
district  educational  facilities,  equipment,  curricula 
and  opportunities  equal  to  those  afforded  idiite  pupils. 

And  it  is  accordingly  ordered,  adjudged  and 
decreed  that  the  defendants  proceed  at  once  to  furnish 
to  plaintiffs  and  other  Negro  pupils  of  said  district 
educational  facilities,  equipment,  curricula  and 
opportunities  equal  to  those  funishsd  white  pupils; 

And  it  is  further  ordered  that  the  defendants 
make  report  to  this  Court  within  six  months  of  this 
date  aa  to  the  action  taken  by  them  to  carry  out  this 
order. 


And  this  cause  is  retained  far  further  orders. 
This  the  g/  day  of  June  1951. 


5.  S.  District  Judge,  Eastern  District 

of  '• 


h1.  5.  dj  AtrlcE-Jddge,  Eastern  and  Western 

,  Districts  of  South  Carolina. 


The  Briggs  family  lived  in  Summerton,  South  Carolina, 
where  African  American  children  had  no  school  bus.  Some 
children  walked  up  to  10  miles  through  corn  and  cotton 
fields  to  attend  a  segregated  school.  White  children  in  the 
school  district  rode  to  and  from  school  in  nice,  clean  buses. 

Harry  Briggs  was  a  gas  station  attendant  in  Summerton; 
Eliza  was  a  maid  at  a  hotel.  They  volunteered  their  home 
in  1949  as  a  meeting  place  where  people  could  sign  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  equalizing  educational  opportunities.  They  were 
the  first  to  sign  the  petition.  What  happened  next  changed 
the  face  of  America. 

That  petition  led  to  a  major  civil  rights  court  case,  Briggs 
v.  Eliott  (1951),  heard  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  South  Carolina.  Two  of  the  three  judges 
assigned  to  the  case  ruled  in  favor  of  the  school  board,  hold¬ 
ing  that  separate-but-equal  school  facilities  were  constitu¬ 
tional.  The  third  judge,  J.  Waties  Waring,  wrote  a  dissent¬ 
ing  opinion,  noting  that  “segregation  is  per  se  inequality.” 

The  Briggs  case  was  appealed  and  later  merged  with  four 
other  cases  that  made  up  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education, 
a  case  heard  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In  Brown,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1954  that  segrega¬ 
tion  in  public  schools  was  unconstitutional.  It  was  a  land¬ 
mark  case  that  had  tremendous,  positive  ramifications  for 
civil  rights. 

Without  the  work  of  the  gas  station  attendant  and  his 
wife,  a  maid,  the  country  would  look  far  different  than  it 
does  today.  K3 


The  decree  in  Harry  Briggs  Jr.,  et  al.  Plaintiffs  v.  R.  W.  Elliott,  et  al„  June 
23,  1951.  Civil  Action  No.  2657,  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  South  Carolina,  Charleston  Division. 
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